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READERS 


OF THE 
LAOS NEWSPAPER 


AND PICTORIAL TIMES, 


ANA THE URGENT REQUEST of numerous subscribers, 

our Journal is now more completely a Lady's Newspaper 
than hitherto. It deals less with political and other public 
“vents and general news, which, since the rapid progress made 
by cheap journalism, are so fully given in the newspapers 
“specially devoted to them as to haye become unnecessary in a 
Class paper like our own. 


EO 


Among the additions made to the attractions of THE Lapy’s 
Newspaper are :— 

1. A translation (with illustrations) of ‘‘ Ursule Mirouet,” a 
tale by Balzac, which has neyer before been published in 
England. (To be continued weekly.) 

2. Papers on Domestic Economy, 
Rural Affairs, the Garden, &e. &e. 

3. Portraits, with biographies, of distinguished authors and 
‘uthoresses, ladies of rank and fashion, 
leading public men, &e. 

4. Fuller Court 
hews, 


and Fashions 


a 


®. Letters on Dress, Fashions, and 
Society from Correspondents in Paris, 
Rome, Florence, Berlin, and Vienna. 


6. Fuller attention is given to the 
Work ‘Table department, and Pat- 
terns for Dresses, Mantles, &e., will be 
frequently introduced. We shall give 
Ceasionally a Supplementary Sheet, 
Containing either— 

A Paris Fashion Plate (coloured), 

A Sheet of Lingerie, 

A large Sheet of Patterns for 
Kmbroidery, Crochet, Tatting, 
Shapes and Patterns for Dresses 
and Mantles ; or, 

A Sheet of Berlin Work (in every 
case to be accompanied by full 
descriptions and directions for 
working). 

x Paper Flower Making weekly, 
With diagrams and directions. 

8. A Naturalist column, with hints 
°r, and answers to questions on, the 
Management and Treatment of Domes- 
te Pets of all kinds. 

9. A weekly Feuilleton, treating of 
“trent events in Literature, Art, the 

tama, Science, &c. 

10. Several serial articles on subjects 
of interest and value to ladies. (‘To be 
“ontinued weekly. ) 

lll A weekly Summary of the Lead- 
ng Public Events of the Day, with 

ommentaries. 

12. Confidences. Under this depart- 
ment Subscribers will find an ‘ Open 

tncil,” in which small events may 

© discussed, and strange facts may be 
“Ommunicated, 

13. Church News, Births, Marriages, 

"1d Deaths, &¢. 


The Offices of Tue Lapy’s News- 
** AND PicrorrAL Times will in 
W.c be at 346, Strand, London, 

“+ to which address all communi- 


Cati : 
dene and advertisements should be 
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Pastimes for Ladies, | 


NER GRACE THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF 
SUTHERLAND. 
HE LADY WHOSE PORTRAIT these remarks of ours 
are intended to illustrate, has held for many years the 
very foremost rank among the leaders of the British aristocracy, 
as indeed is no more than might fairly have been expected in the 
| case of an individual in whose person. the greatest beauty and the 
greatest wealth are combined with the highest rank, both of 
ancestral origin and of matrimonial connection. The daughter 
| of an illustrious scion of the ducal house of Iloward, and the 
consort of a Scottish Duke whose territorial possessions exceed 
those of many a German prince, there can be little doubt that 
the gifts of fortune have been showered down in far more than 
an equal share upon her Grace, Harriet Elizabeth Georgiana, 
' Duchess Dowager of Sutherland, Marchioness_ of Stafford, 
Countess Gower, Viscountess ‘lrentham, and Baroness Gower in 
the Peerage of England, and Countess (Dowager) of Suther- 
land in that of Scotland—an honour dating from the early part 
of the thirteenth century, 
We have stated that the Duchess is a scion of the ducal house 
| of Howard. Tn 1605, Lord William Howard, second son of 
| Thomas fourth Duke of Norfolk, being restored in blood by Act 


HER GRACE THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
[With Supplement. 
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of Parliament, married the sister and coheir of George Lord 


| A : ° 
Dacre, of Gillesland, and by this union became the feudal 


owner of Naworth Castle, on the borders of Cumberland and 
Yorkshire, the ancient seat of the Dacre family. Lord William, 
who is better known to history as ‘ Belted Will,” the Warden 
of what were then termed the Western Marches, had a great 
grandson, Charles, who, just two hundred years ago, was raised 
to the peerage as Earl of Carlisle, and eventually held some 
high civil and diplomatic posts. ‘The ercat-great-crandson 
of this nobleman became in due course fifth Earl of Carlisle 
and had a son, George, sixth Earl, who was a K.G., and 
Lord-Lieutenant of the Kast Riding of Yorkshire, and who 
by his marriage with the Lady Georgiana Cavendish, eldest 
daughter of William fifth Duke of Devonshire, had issue six 
sons and six daughters. Of the former the eldest is now 
seventh Karl of Carlisle, and enjoys the greatest popularity 
as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; and of the latter, one married 
the late Lord Dover, another Lord Taunton, a third the 
late Right Hon. W.S. Lascelles, M.P., a fourth the Earl of 
Burlington (now Duke of Devonshire), and a fifth the Hon. and 
Rey. F. R. Grey, while Lady Harriet Howard became the wife 


| of George Granville, Karl Gower, who became subsequently 


Marquis of Stafford, and in July, 1833, 
sneceeded his father in the Kngtish 
Dukedom Scottish of 
Sutherland. 

Her Grace was born May, 21, 1806, 
according to Lodge, and was married to 
her late husband on the 27th of May, 
1825, when she had only just entered 
the eighteenth year of her age. As our 


and Karldom 


readers are aware, it is but a short time 
since she was left a widow, by the death 
of the late Duke, to whom she was 
tenderly and devotedly attached, and 
by whom she had issue a family of four 
sons and seven daughters. Of her sons 
the eldest is the present (third) Duke 
of Sutherland; the second son, a most 
promising young officer in the Rifle 
Brigade, died off Sebastopol, of fever, 
in the autumn of 1854. Her four sur- 
viving daughters have made, perhaps, 
as splendid matches as any noble family 
of sisters for this many a year, having: 
married respectively the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Blantyre, the Marquis Kildare, 
who will one day be Duke of Leinster, 
and the Earl Grosvenor, who must 
hereafter wear the coronet of his father, 
the Marquis of Westminster. 

The late Duke of Sutherland (who was 
the head of the knightly family of 
Gower, which gave birth to the poet 
Gower) inherited from his mother, the 
Duchess Countess of Sutherland, very 
vast estates at the extreme north of 
Scotland, including nearly the whole 
of Sutherlandshire and the Castle of 
Dunrobin, together with the right of 
carrying the royal sceptre before the 
Sovereign whenever the King (or Queen) 
visits Scotland. This right was exer- 
cised, by deputy, by the late Duchess- 
Countess of Sutherland, on the occasion 
of King George IV. paying a visit to 
Edinburgh in 1821, when the sceptre 
was borne in state by Lord Francis- 
Leveson Gower, afterwards Earl of 
Ellesmere. 


Liberal Ministry have been in office, 
appointment of Mistress of the Robes) 
to the Queen. oy any 
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KOUSEMOLD BCONGMY 


AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


TRUFFLES. 


NHIS DELICIOUS ESCULENT FUNGUS being rather abundant 
a] this year, we purpose to give some account of it and its uses for 
the information of our readers. 

Truffles are found in various parts of the world throughout the 
temperate zone, and they especially abound in France and England. 
They grow in the greatest perfection in plantations of oak and chest- 
nut trees. As they grow under the soil, at a depth of some inches, 
they are sought for by the aid of dogs, trained to hunt these odorous 
vegetables by scent. Pigs are also trained in France and Italy to this 
sport. From this arises 2 phrase in common use: a man who exhibits 
a particularly fine scent for a good dinner is sometimes called a “ trufile 
hunter.” 

The French truffles are more esteemed than the English ones. The 
best are found in Perigord, Angouléme, Dauphiny, and Piedmont. In 
the neighbourhood of Serlat (Perigord) remarkably fine truffles are 
found, and turkeys of remarkable growth are also cultivated in abun- 
dance. A Perigord turkey, stuffed with Perigord truttles, is held to be 
one of the choicest of delieacies by the Parisian epicures. 

The name of 7rzfile is said, by philologists, to be derived from the 
Latin ‘uberculum. We know very well that the 4, 7, and 2, are convertible 
letters; but are still puzzled to understand how (if the derivation be 
correct) the » came into the first syllable. May not the word be 
derived from trourer—referring to the fact that it has to be sought for? 
The trufile may be artificially cultivated, but with some difticulty. 
Some years ago, the Earl of Thanet’s gardener solved this horticultural 
problem, by transplanting the fungus from its natural habitats, and 
studying the soil in which it was found. : ee. 3 

Truftles begin to grow in May or June, and they continue to increase 
until the frosts begin. In the early months they are quite white; 
afterwards they become grey; and, at last, black. They are best in the 
last state. Before they are ripe, they have an earthy smell; this de- 
velopes into an agreeable odour peculiar to the ripe trufile, and which, 
when once smelt, can never be forgotten; when over-ripe the smell 
begins to resemble musk, and afterwards cheese; in the next Stage it is 
particularly disagreeable. Good trufiles are of the size of medium 
apples, round in form, firm and elastic in texture, the corrugated skin 
being thin and smooth. Their quality is wholesome, stimulating, and 
invigorating; their flavour is delicious. Iie 

If you have a basket of truffles, separate the best from the inferior 
ones. The former may be distinguished by the tests indicated above. 
if you throw them into water, the best will sink, and the worst will 
float upon the surface. Use the best for cooking by themselves, the 
others will do to go with the parings as flavour for sauces, and to be 
chopped for admixture with stuflings, patés, and sausages. : 2 

Trafiles require to be very carefully preserved from the influence of 
the atmosphere. If they are allowed to get heated or frozen, they are 
spoiled. : t 

They may be preserved in bottles for future use. The mode is as 
follows — 

PRESERVED TRUFFLES 

1. Wash them in several waters, and clean them carefully with a 
brush (N.B. This brushing of truffles should precede all modes of 
cooking them; and those who eat truffles, should keep a brush expressly 
for the purpose). Fill a bottle or pickle-jar with them to the top, and 
pour in water up to about one-fifth the height of the bottle. Cork the 
bottle, and place it in boiling salt. and water for half-an-hour to an 
hour, according to the size of the bottle—an hour if the bottle hold 
a gallon. Before removing the bottle from the boiling water, cover 
over the orifice with wax or some other substance, so as to exclude the 
air. 

2. Stew the trufiles for half an hour in good aspie jelly, or stock 
made of fowl. Pour them in a boiling state into bottles, standing 
heated in hot-water, and let the stock cover them by an inch or so up 
the neck. Cork the bottles, and put them into boiling salt and water. 
When they boil again, complete the corkage, so as to exclude the air. 

This is precisely the season of the year when truffles are in perfec- 
tion. We give some recipes for using them, dividing the recipes into 
two classes. First, of dishes made of the truffle itself; secondly, of dishes 
in which the trutle is an accessory. It should be observed that if you 
have fine truitles, the best way to treat them is to pare them; then use 
the parings by pounding them in a mortar and mixing them with the 
stuffing of a turkey or a fowl, or with a brown sauce. The pared 
truffles may then be used for separate plits. 


TRUFFLES IN A NAPKIN. 

Brush and peel your trufiles. Set them in a saucepan with a little 
lard, or oil, salt, pepper, sweet herbs and wine—Chablis, or champagne 
for choice—Let them soak for about an hour, and then boil for twenty 
minutes. Strain them, and serve them in a napkin. The liquor will 
make excellent sauce for fowls or meat. 

. Racour or TRUFFLES. 

Cook them as above; cut them into slices or dice; cover them with 
a brown sauce, and serye with a garnish of slices of lemon and fried or 
toasted bread. 

TRUFFLES COOKED IN TILE ASHES. 

This is, perhaps, the best mode of cooking the trufile by itself. Make 
a seasoning of salt, pepper, thyme, and a laurel leaf finely chopped, and 
sprinkle it over your trufies. Wrap up each truffle in a thin slice of 
bacon, and cover each carefully with four or five envelopes of white 
paper. Dip them into cold water and then thrust them into red-hot 
ashes, where leave them for an hour. Serve the trutiles in the inner- 
most fold of paper, which (if rightiy arranged) will have received no 
damage from the fire. 

TRUFFLES TO SERVE WITIL GAME. 

Cut the raw truffles into dice. Stew them with brown sauce and a 
little Chablis, or red Bordeaux wine, and serve them with partridges 
or pheasants. 

TRUFFLES IN A Crust. 

This is a delicious entrée. Stew your trufiles in champagne, accord- 
ing to the following recipe :—Line the bottom of a stewpan with slices 
of bacon; put in your truffles, with salt, sweet herbs, a laurel leaf, an 
onion or clove of garlic, and a little rasped bacon or a slice of ham. 
Pour over them some champagne, and let them boil until cooked. The 
touch is the best test of that. When they are cooked, take them out, 
pare them, and set them aside where they will be kept hot. Chop up 
the parings and add them to the liquor, which thicken for sauce, 
adding, if you please, a little stock. Meanwhile, have ready a nice 
crust of puff or pie-paste, baked in the oven, with lard inside; pour out 
the lard; lay in the truffles; strain the sauce over it.; put on the upper 
crust, and serve. 

TRUFFLE SAUCE. 

This is exccllent with game, or with fowls, or turkeys, or roast leg 
of mutton. Chop up your truffles finely, or take truffle parings, put 
them witha little butter in a saucepan, and let them sweat. Cover 
them witha nice brown sauce and a little champagne or Chablis, and let 
it simmer gently for halfan hour. 

N.B.—Chopped trufiles are never out of place in any brown sauce 
for fowls or game, or in any stufting for poultry. 


PHEASANT IN THE Pertcorp FAsiton. 

Takeafine hen pheasant and draw it. Take a pound and a half of fine 
trutiles; leave the big ones entire, and mince up the smaller ones fine. 
Put them with half a pound of lard into a stewpan, and let them stew 
with salt, pepper, and fine spices. Take them off the fire and let them 
cool, and then stuff your pheasant with the mixture, and sew her up. 
Let her hang two or three days more, and then roast her carefully. A 
capon or fowl may be treated in a similar manner, but they need not be 
hung after they are stuffed. 

Various GAME. 

Partridge, plovers, quails, and snipes, may be stewed with truffles (in 

the manner described) much to their advantage. 


Turkry Srurrep with TRUFFLES. 

This is the prime dish of all in which the trufile takes part. It is 
indeed the epicure’s bon bouche. Take a fine turkey. Take three pounds 
of truffles, mince the smaller ones, and let the others remain entire; put 
them into a stewpan with a pound of best lard, salt, pepper, fine 
spices, and a laurel leaf, and let them simmer from half to three- 
quarters of an hour; let them cool, and pour them into your turkey, 
sew it up, cover it with thin slices of bacon, and let it lie for three 
days, then envelope it with white paper and roast it slowly for about 
two hours; when it is nearly cooked take off the paper and the bacon, 
and let it geta good colour from the fire, and then serve it. This is 
the dish of which an epicure said that only two ought to be present at 
the dinner, the turkey and yourself: 


| 
| 
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ANSWERS. 


BATH BUNS. 

Marra asked for a recipe for making Bath buns. I enclose one 
which I know by experience to be excellent:—Take 1lb. of fine 
flour, lb. of powdered and sifted loaf sugar, 11b. of butter, 3 yolks and 
2 whites of fresh eggs; grate the rind of a lemon; add the juice, and 
mix all the ingredients well together, and make them into small round 
cakes; put a few well washed currants into the middle of each bun, and 
wash them over with egg, loaf sugar, and some comfits. Bake them in 
a moderate oven. 

Mapam,—I saw an enquiry made last week by a lady who signs her- 
self “ Maria,’ for a recipe for making Bath buns. I enclose one which I 
always follow when I make my own.—A Ib. of flour, 4 yolks and 3 
whites of eggs; with 4 spoonfuls of good yeast ; beat all up well together, 
and set it before the fire to rise; then rub into 1b. of flour, 10 ounces 
of butter; add half a pound of sugar and some carraway comfits. When 
the eggs and yeast have sufliciently risen, mix by degrees all together, 
cover over with a cloth, and set it again before the fire to rise. Form 
the paste into buns, brush over with yolk of egg, strew them with 
comfits, and bake in a quick oven. 


FOR THE HAIR. 

Mapam,—Sceeing from a letter of a correspondent that a good recipe 
for the hair is asked for. I can confidently recommend one which 
appeared in the ‘eld some time since:—Cocoa-nut oil melted with a 
little olive oil, and scented as preferred. Sage tea is good for a wash; 
or warm water. A very good pomade is also made of white wax }0z., 
spermaceti 1oz., olive oil 60z. Different sorts of hair require different 
treatment; for what agrees with one, makes the other harsh and dry. 
Cold cream is often used: it is made with toz. of spermaceti, and +o0z. 
of white wax; dissolve by putting the basin in which you are going to 
mix it in hot water; then add loz. each of oil of almonds, and rose 
water.—Yours, E. C. 'T. 


Mapam,—In answer to the letter from ‘ Oméme,” asking for a 
recipe for preventing her hair from falling, allow me to mention Mr. 
Bailey’s “ Botanic Hair Wash.” I have used it for many years, and 
never met its equal. Mr. Bailey’s address is 3, Nelson-place, 
Clifton, Bristol; and bottles are, according to the size, 3s. 6d., 7s., and 
10s. 6d. I see other answers to “Oméme’s” question have been pub- 
lished, but I have such faith in my reicpe, that I think I cannot recom- 
mend it too highly. Had I seen the letter before, I would have answered 
it. HAVERSIIAM. 


RECIPES. 


PALESTINE SOUP. 

TAKE the liquor that a knuckle of veal has been boiled in, add one 
onion stuck with three cloves, a stick of celery, a sprig of parsley, a 
blade of mace, and a few white peppercorns; stew them altogether 
until reduced tc the quantity required. In the meantime boil a suffi- 
cient number of Jerusalem artichokes to thicken the soup, in a small 
quantity of the liquor, until they are reduced to a pulp. Rub them 
through a fine sieve and add them to the rest of the liquor until it 
becomes the thickness of cream. Before sending it to table add a little 
salt and cayenne pepper. Serve with fried bread. 


TO DRESS A COD’S HEAD AND SHOULDERS. 

Remove the gills and the blood, leaving the bone clean, wash the 
head thoroughly, rub it over with some salt and a wine-glass of vinegar, 
when the water boils in the fish-kettle throw into it a good handful of 
salt, and a wine-glassful of vinegar. Put in the fish and let it boil 
gently for half an hour, if itis a large one three-quarters. Take it 
up very carefully, and strip the skin neatly off, set it before a brisk 
flre and dredge it well all over with flour and baste it well with butter. 
When the froth begins to rise, throw over it some very fine white bread 
crumbs. Continue to baste it unceasingly so as to make it froth well. 
When it turns to a fine light brown, dish it up and garnish it with 
fried oysters and slices of lemon. Cut the roe and liver into slices, and 
lay them round the dish before serving. 


LOBSTER SAUCE FOR A COD'S HEAD. 

Buy an unboiled lobster to make sure of its freshness; put a skewer 
into the tail to keep the water ont. ‘hrow a handful of salt into 
a pan of water, into which, when it boils, put the lobster, and boil 
it briskly for half-an-hour. If it has spawn on pick it out and pound 
it exceedingly fine in a mortar with half-a-pound of fresh butter 
which has been melted. ‘Take the meat out of the lobster, pull it (do 
not cut it) into small pieces. Add.it to the butter and spawn, with a 
spoonful of either walnut catsup or anchovy sauce, as much beaten 
mace as will cover a sixpence, a slice of lemon and cayenne pepper 
and salt to taste. Boil up for a minute or so, then take out the lemon 
and serve hot in the sauce-boat. 


FORCED SHOULDER OF MUTTON. 

Skriv and take the blade-bone out, make a good forcemeat of 
herbs (plenty of parsley and no eggs), then roll up the shoulder to the 
shank bone in any shape you like and roast or braize it. ‘Take the skin 
off before you serve it up. ‘Tomato or sorrel sauce should be put round 
the dish and care should be taken to serve it up very hot. 


APPLE JELLY. 

Bor. your apples in water till they are quite toa mash; then put 
them through a flannel bag to drip. To every Englsh pint of the juice, 
put 1b. of sugar; boil till it jellies ; season with lemon juice and peel to 
your taste a little before itis finished. [mayas well add that I can say 
from experience, that this jelly is excellent, and of a beautiful colour. 


COCOA-NUT CHEESECAKES 
TAKE the white part of a cocoa-nut, 30z. of lump sugar, and +a gill of 
water. The sugar must be first dissolved in the water, and the cocoa-nut 
(grated) to be added to it. Letall boil fora few minutes over a slow fire ; 
let it get cold and then add the yolks of three eggs, and the white of 
one well beaten up. Put the mixture into small tins with thin paste at 
the bottom, and bake in a slow oven. 


LECHE CREAM. 

Bear up the yolks of three eggs, and the white of one; add to them 
a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar; mix gradually 302. of arrow- 
root and 2o0z of AoHE: and then a pint and a half of milk; boilit up gently 
stirring continually until thick; take it off the fire and continue to stir 
until it is a little cooled. Place ratifias at the bottom of abuttered dish, 
and pour the léche cream over them. <A flavouring of either lemon peel, 
vanille or cinnamon is an improvement. 


ANCHOVY ‘TOAST. 

Toast three or four thin slices of bread; spread upon them thickly 
some anchovies which have been well washed, boned, and chopped into 
small pieces. Lay one piece of toast upon another, cnt them into 
what shape you please, and lay them upon a warm dish. Melt a piece 
of butter in thick cream over the fire, and thicken it to the consistency 
of rich custard, with three or four well-beaten eggs ; pour this over the 
toast upon the dish. It should be served hot, and will be found ex- 
tremely appetizing. 


GERMAN RECIPES. 

MapaAm,—Here are some more of my German recipes :— 

QUINCE SNOW. ; 

One third of a pound of quince marmalade, to be stirred with 602. of 
sugar into a froth. Half an hour before serving, stir in carefully the 
whites of 10 eggs, previously beaten to a stiff snow; pile up the mix- 
ture in the form of a pyramid upon a china dish, and bake it with a 
moderate heat to a pale yellow colour. 

MAYONNAISE. F 

Ak of cold fish (or of white meat) previously cooked, and from which 
all bones have been carefully removed; divide it into pieces, not too 
small, and dip it well in a mixture of oil, vinegar, and pepper. Put the 
yolks of 2 or 3 eggs in a deep dish with some salt and pepper, and stir 
them till the salt is dissolyed and well mixed; then pour in olive oil in 
drops (or still better in a very slow stream, produced by boring a little 
hole through the cork of the oil bottle), stirring the contents of the 
dish one way all the time ; (should the mayonnaise thicken too much, 
pour in a few drops of Estragon pr other vinegar). This should be 
continued till there is enough mayonnaise to cover the meat (or fish) 
completely, this having been meanwhile laid on fresh lettuce leaves. 
Pour the mixture over it, and ornament with meat jelly and hard-boiled 
FF Bp. 
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MUSK & TAR ORAM, 


THE MUSICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
HIS SOCIETY concluded its fourth season on Wednesday, the 
12th inst., with a trial performance of some pieces composed by 
Associate members. There was a slight feeling of weariness arisine 
from the identity of form seized upon by the composers on the occasion. 
The pieces were all quartets, and, with the exception of Mr. O. May’s 
piano-forte quartet, all for stringed instruments. ‘The composers were 
Messrs. H. I. Schroeder, Jas. Lea Summers, Oliver May and Henry 
Baumer, whose productions were highly illustrative of the high state of 
musical cultivation in England. Mr. Schroeder’s aim at delineating 
“The Life of a Musician” by musical sounds was, to say the least, 
very far-fetched, and, as a consequence, very unsuccessful. ‘This strange 
conceit led to introduction of much that could be but imperfectly 
achieved, if at all attainable, by such limited means as the four stringed 
instruments afford. These transcendental ideas are better left alone 
by young (or old) musicians; and we mistake much if the applause 
which followed the other pieces—all more melodious in design and 
clearer in_ treatment—must uot have served to convince Mr. Schroeder 
himself of this view of the case. Mr. Lea Summers has adopted the 
more defined structure of Haydn, and had his reward in the spon- 
taneous applause of his audience. Mr. O. May's piano-forte quartet in 
E was very carefully written, but, except in the last movement, did 
not exhibit much attractiveness, Mr. Baumer carried off the palm 
from his competitors, and has produced a composition which may be 
regarded as the basis of a legitimate musical reputation. But our 
proper metier on this occasion is to record in our columns the success 
of a lady composer—Miss Alice Mary Smith, also an Associate of the 
society. Great as have been the advances of our female musicians of 
late, we much doubt if there has appeared among them any one more 
artistic and accomplished in all that pertains to the higher range of the 
art than Miss Smith, who is a pupil of our two great masters of har- 
mony, Dr. Bennett and Mr, Macfarren. Her quartet is graceful in its 
phrases and bright in its colouring, and exhibits an appreciation of the 
capabilities of the instruments in their proper relation to each other, 
which, however Miss Smith’s previous efforts had prepared us, we 
hardly expect to find ina female amateur. Our readers, we are sure, 
will hail the triumph of Miss Smith as a new assertion of the claims of 
woman to a high place even in the walks of art hitherto deemed least 
accessible to female talent. 

Of the excellence of the treatment which these compositions received, 
it is needless to do more than name the executants, who were Messrs. 
L. Ries and Carrodus (alternately first and second violins), Webb, 
viola and Lidel, violoncello. 
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VACANCIES. 
(from the Clerical Journal, Nov. 20.) 


CHANCELLORSHIP. 
ee Cathedral; patron, the Bishop of Lincoln; Rey. J. S. Bird, deceased, 
Novy. 9. 
RECTORIES. 
Burslem, Staffordslire, dio. Lichtield: value, 25/7, with residence ; patrons, the 
Executors of the late Rev. Dr. Armstrong; Rev. C. Herbert, promoted. 
Chastleton, Oxfordshire, dio. Oxon: value, 525/, with residence; patrons, heirs 
of the late Rev. H. Westmacott; Rev. H. Westmacott, deceased, Nov. 14; 

Hammoon, Dorset, dio. Salisbury: value, 2502. with residence; patron, G: 
Meech, Esq.; Rev. C. B. Cooper, deceased, Nov. 15. 

Laceby, co. and dio. Lincoln: value, 590/. with residence; patron, R. Haynes, 
Esq.; Rev. W. H. Hutchinson, promoted. 

Martlesham, Suffolk, dio. Norwich: value, 4307. with residence; patron, F. G- 
Doughty, Esq.: Rev. W. W. Dickinson, promoted. 

Uphill, Somerset, dio. Bath and Wells: value, 307/. with residence; patron, J. 
Fisher, Esq.; Rey. I. Trevor, deceased, Oct. 23. 

Winterbourne, Down, Gloucestershire, dio. Gloucester and Bristol; value, 1000/7. 
with residence ; patron, St. John’s College, Oxford; Rey, William B, Allen; 


deceased, Noy. 15. 
VICARAGES. 

Kirkby-Stephen, Westmoreland, dio. Carlisle: value, 4207. with residence; patrons 
the Earl of Lonsdale ; Rev. Henry King, deceased, Nov. 1. 

Pittington, co. and dio. Durham: value, 623/.; patrons, Dean and Chapter of 
Durham; Rev. J. Geo. Edwards, deceased, Oct, 16. 

Portsea, All Saints’, Hants, dio. Winchester; value, 210/.; patron, Vicar of 
Portsea, 

Romford, Essex, dio. Rochester: value, 7002.; patron, New College, Oxfords 
the Ven. Archdeacon Grant, promoted. 

PERPETUAL CURACIES. 3 

Coventry, St. Peter's, Warwickshire, dio. Worcester; value, 1707, with res! 
dence; patron, Vicar of Holy ‘Trinity, Coventry; Rev. Charles Thornhill, 
deceased, Oct. 27. 

Durrington, Wilts, dio. Salisbury; value, 1301; patrons Dean and Chapter of 
Winchester; Rev. R. Webb, M.A., deceased, Oct. 24. 

Linnfleld, Sussex, dio. Chichester: patron, Archbishop of Canterbury; Re’ 
¥. H. Sewell, deceased, Oct. 9. 

CURACIES. 

Cambridge, All Saints’: Rev. H. M. Luckock, incumbent, 

Aldridge, near Walsall: Rev. J. F. Smith, incumbent. 

Alexton, Leicestershire: Rev. G. E. Winslow, incumbent. 

Claxton, Norfolk: Rev. John Gilbert, incumbent. 

London, Christ Church, St. Marylebone: Rev. J. L. Davies, incumbent. 

Halberton, Devon: Rey. C. G. Neweomb, incumbent. 

Hythe, Hants: Hon. and Rev. A. F. Irby, incumbent. 

Lopham, North and South, Norfolk: Rev. J. F. Bateman, incumbent. 

Mansfield Woodhouse: Rey. A. Brook, incumbent. 

CHAPLAINCIES, 

Dieppe, British Consular; Rev. R. Reade, promoted. 

London, to the Magdalene Hospital, Blackfriars-road: value, 3007.; patrons; 
Governors. 


the 


MASTERSHIPS., : 
Calcutta, Bishop's College, Classics and theology: stipend, 4007. with residence + 
applications to Secretary of 8. P. G., 79, Pall-mall, London. : 
Capetown Diocesan School: a Wrangier or Senior Optime, in Holy orders, 
preferred; applications to the Bishop of Capetown, 20, Porchester-terrac® 
Bayswater, London. 
Epsom College: Assistant; salary 1202. with rooms and commons; applica 
to the Head Master. 
London, Christ's Hospital: Assistant; Rey. T. W. I. Gurney, promoted. 


tion 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, 


AND DEATHS. 
$$ — oo _ 


IRTHS. Pays 
Acrox.—On the 10th inst, at Wolverton Hall, Worcestershire, the wife 


William Acton, jun., Esq., of @ son. : t 
Bexrxsrorre.—On the 14th inst. at the Prussian Embassy, the wife of COU” 


Pernstorff, of a son. 2 ? spo of 
Hanpixc.—On the 9th inst., at Sullamawe Castle, county Tipperary, the wil? O 
H. Maynard Harding, Esq, of a daughter. r on. 
Hoop,—On the 14th inst., at ee Lodge, the Lady Mary Hood, of a ev. 
ee ert et icar. of Movden ot s et Dorset, the wife of the 
omas e, 2 ny Son, 
MARRIAGES. the 
Hernack—Ratnpone.—On the 12th inst, at St, Mary’s, Grassendale, PY - 
Rev. Augustus Campbell, rector of Liverpool and vicar of Childw2,! 
assisted by the Rev. T. B. Browne, rector of Hilston Joseph Hubbacks iy. 
of Beechwood, to Jessie Sophia, youngest daughter of Theodore W- B# 
bone, Esq., of Allerton Priory, :: 4 ype 
MacponaLp—Birps.—On the 12th inst,, at the parish church, Ellesmere, id the 
Rev. J. D. Day, vicar, Donald Macdonald, Esq., of Maulmain, 80? 2) jst 
~ “nial Macdonald, Esq., of Rotterdam, to Harriet Elizabeth, ent of 
Diidletion, sre eet David Birds, rector of Little Ness and incum ye 
_Dudleston, Shropshire. M, 
Ross—Swiveurve.—On the llth inst., at the British Embassy Frankfort, Any: 
by the Rey. I, E Crutwell, Captain Ross, gentleman usher to her vine 
to Mary, daughter of the late Edward Swinburne, Esq., of Culgartly um 
moves ep, and sister of Sir John Swinburne, Bart., of Capheaton, No 
verland, ton 
TayLor—Totiemacne.—On the 13th inst., at Harrington Church, Northam nty 
shire, Colonel Thomas Edward Taylor, M.P., of Ardgillan Castle, ouis® 
Dublin, eldest son of the late Hon. and Rey. Edward Taylor, to : mpolle- 
Harrington, second daughter of the Hon. and Rey. Hugh Francis 
mache, rector of Harrington. 
DEATHS. 


Cosirr.—On the 14th inst., at Wilmington Hall, near Dartford, Ke 


Dunbar, second son of Mr. William Cosier, aged 2 years. i 
Epen.—On the 11th inst., at Berne, Lieutenant-General George Morto! 

‘olonel of H.M.'s 50th Regiment. -. eldest gu’ 
Granr.—On the 10th inst., at 11, Belmont-street, Aberdeen, Sophia, * rt 

viving daughter of the late Sir Archibald Grant, of Monymusk, J rs R.C.81 
PoLanp.—On the Mth inst., at Blackheath, James Wood Poland, Esq., 


aved 38. third son of Sir W. H. Poland. 


nt, pover 
Edel, 


Novenner 22, 1862.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
for A MONTH OR SO there will be little else talked about, 
allt M the region of flowers, but Chrysanthemums. They deserve 
f sheet ean be said of them, and scarcely can anything be said aa 
dence The season has been one peculiarly adapted to their 
- opment, The plants never looked in finer health, and the size 
,, ‘Le blooms is something unprecedented. As usual, our old friend 
Mr, Broome, the gardener at Temple Gardens, has, with his customary 
'Ssiduity, provided his wnique show of these autumnal beanties. And 
thousands have, and are flocking to the gardens daily, to feast their 
eyes on a vision of floral beauty, such as, in these days of smoke 
a dust, densely populated neigh} »ourhoods, and pestiforous yepantsy 
prejudicial to flowers, which London possesses, could scarcely be 
Credited as producible. What the past few days of frost may have 
SNe to retard, or injure, or destroy, we cannot say. ‘Those exposed 
§ the open would doubtless suffer, if the frost has been as intense in 
°ndon as it has been in the opencountry. On Thursday our outside 
‘ermometer registered 29° 10’ below freezing point. Those beds 
he long hed for instance at the top of the gardens) which were 
“overed with canvass, will be preserved, and possibly, when the pre-. 
Bent sharp frostis over, we may have a few weeks, between now and 
‘hristmas, of fine open weather; if so, the Chrysanthemums will be 
Additionally attractive, Mr. Broome has, amongst other good things, a 
“leret-coloured sporting plant, from that old and popular favourite 
Wysanthemum, Gedo Nulli, Mr. Broome, to show his loyalty, has 
‘Med it Princess Alexandra, in honour of our future Queen. Nil 
esperandum, arose and amber coloured one, shows well, and is a 
Most decided favourite. Othor favourites there are, among which 
Dachess of Wellington, silvery lilac, large and full; General Slade, 
Hdan red, tipped with bright orange; Ion, white, fine; Jardin des 
‘ntes, one of the best in cultivation, yellow, full, everybody's 
flower, Lady St. Clair, a white sport from the old Queen of England, 
® Noble flower; Lord of the isles, yellow and buff, a very fine flower; 
wag blush whit » & most peony incurved flower; Pio Nono, 
arin red, fine and good. Many other good varieties there are 
, wich deserve special notice, but our space forbids, except one, Vesta, 
5 ost beautifully ineurved flower, white, with the tips of the florets 
CO. Sht pink. Still, Alfred Salter, Anaxo, Aregina, Beaute du N ord, 
‘sy, Hermione, Lady Hardinge, Little Harry, Rifleman, Cassandra, 
Heen of England, Golden Queen of England, and Golden Hermione, 
told a very high place. Amongst Pompones, besides the one we 
alle deservedly specially noticed, there are Adonis, rosy purple, 
Tae to white; Alexander Pele, salmon bronze, exquisitely 
dark ed; Andromeda, cream, with bronze points ; Aurora Boreale, 
x * Orange, fine; Cedo Nulli, the old white, very good; General 
S “robert, considered the best yellow pompone; King of Chestnuts, 
floy.. bright flower; Madame Fould, the most perfectly shaped 
fr amongst Chrysanthemums; St. Thais, chestnut red, good; 
ats. Dix a lovely creamy blush, tipped with rose. 
,, ‘2 the Middle Temple Gardens, Mr. Dale, a worthy neighbour to 
wr. Broome, has some fine blooms, and also some very good beds 
\ Pompones. ‘These are well deserving of a visit, and will serve to 
Show, not only the Londoner, but also the stranger, what can be 
dong hy quiet, plodding, untiring perseverance, 
“lt the nursery of Mr. Salter, William-street, Hammersmith, the 
lome of the Chrysanthemum, under the father of Chrysanthemum. 
Stowing, there is a splendid sight—a winter garden, as it is called, 
“Ing a lean-to house, built in the form of the letter T, 80 feet, or 
More, in length ; the stages all removed, and the plants arrangedin 
Clamps, divided by a very nice arrangement of winding walks, very 
prettily designed, and neatly edged with box. This gives ereat 
ey both of form and colour; and when these are additionally 
Ndeved more attractive by the introduction, at prominent points, 
ners, centres, &c., of such plants as Orange-trees, Camellias, some 
the Indian shot plants, as Canna, discolor and zebrina, Caladium 
~Wentum, Wigandia caracasana, Yucea variegata, Centauréa can- 
nen, these enliven by their peculiar build the otherwise same- 
88 of colour in a bank of Chrysanthemums. At this place we can only 
ae Some of the best and most select of the older ones, as those 
TaN year for instance, such as General Slade, Sparkler (a bonnie 
Welhe Miss Slade, Cherub, Draco, Dido, St. George, Duchess of 
; ington, White Christine, a sport from the lilac Christine ; White 
thgaon? also a sport ; White Queen of England, likewise a sport, 
Sh different from Lady St. Clair, which, as we said before, is 
ete Lady Sb. Clair emanated from the nursery of Messrs. Downe, 
at ¢ he and Laing, Forest-hill Of new flowers of this year, the best 
Vat 18 time are Her Majesty, a beautiful incurved blush ; Margaret 
quali ler, an anemone flower of blush colour, of most promising 
yuities; Daphne, sulphur; Lord Palmerston, claret, tipped with 
with 3 Duchess of Buckingham, white ; Princess Alexandra, peach, 
wy, | Yellow centre; Latona, white; Cardinal W iseman, blood red. 


ni 


Name, 
ay 
or rather ask for the names of all tho striking 
8s, and depend upon it you will have all and every name 

~'2 mentioned given to you, with of course many others, 

Ch escaped our notice. Mr. Salter has, also, a very good display 
Sone ysanthemums in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Garden, 
exhihe Kensington, on the ground where the society held their first 

+ ~tlion, and where Messrs. Waterer and Godfrey, of the Knap 
Soos,, esery, had their exhibition of rhododendrons, and where the 


ren Ss canvass tent so ingloriously came to grief. The plants were 
n late—the last week in June or the first in July, we do not 


9 newely remember—therefore thoy are not as forward as they 
iti vise would be. Still they ave blooming in most excellent con- 
Ring tone there are fine examples of Gluck, Ritleman, Bixio, Mount 
“) Ua Belle Blonde, Madame Camerson, Luteum FKormosum, Htoile 
N cae Prince Albert, Chevalier Domage, Cassy, Diadem, General 
in th Little Harry, Alma, Dr. Brock, and Bosouet. -Another giant 
Sey Vann and production of Chrysanthemums is Bird, of 
Jardon ewington; he grows largely cut blooms for the Covent 
Qn) °2 Market, Mr. Buck, the dealer there, being his salesman. 
om prey four hundred single blooms of one kind of Chrysanthe- 
in as ardin des £ lantes, yellow, being sent in one week, and others 
te Same proportion, There is a great rage for certain kinds. 
a (other kinds, Cassandra and Vesta, are in great demand, and 
laa; Scarcely be supplied in suflicient quantities. Look out, then, 
ss? for all the best flowers, those that strike your fancy, no 
th ter What it is, make a note of it, and prepare to grow them as 
ton?) erent to be grown, and so we shall have great happiness in 
“ig you in a future paper. 


WILD RABBITS. 

Wes WE CONTRAST our present stock of wild rabbits with 
th that in existence thirty years ago, we shall find that during 
It ® a considerable increase has taken place in their numbers. 
ineya, neracteristic of the nature and habits of this creature to 
timig a under the means used for the extermination of the more 
y Species of the tribe, the hare. The commencement of a war 
Algo th by the gamekeeper, with his gun, his dogs, and his ferrets, is 
the» fs beginning of their dispersion and their establishment in some 
oft ety which has been less frequented by them. Tho habitat 

tn mon rabbit is not confined to the warren, which was tho ease 
frog 8 and fifty years ago; it is now to be found scattered over the 
Coy °f the country, wherever there is a moderate supply of food and 
Set Ithough belonging to the same genus as the hare, yet the 
‘eponde enmity exists between the two races, _ Po this fact, and the 
Q Attribunee” of their number cver the hare In many districts, may 
or atisy ed that frequent occurrence which presents itself to the 

“Inthe present day, namely, that where he expected a hare, 


AL tim, 


Lo, 
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up starts a rabbit. The disorder that follows is easily conceived, if 
it so happens that it steals away without being shot at and killed. 
The tendencies of the rabbit species are against the hare, in its 
propagation and dispersion. The former will fight for every inch of 
ground that belongs to the latter in the turnip field, the gorse stray, 
and the corn field. The increased ratio at which the rabbit mul- 
tiplies its species, and the age to which it lives, are elements in its 
nature which, if recognised with the same regard as the protection 
of the hare is cared for, by keepors and proprictors, would, in the 
course of twenty yoars, displace the entire breed of hares in this 
country. eee 

History informs us that, in the time of the Emperor Augustus, tho 
Balearic Islands were overrun to that extent with the common wild 
rabbit, that the inhabitants were obliged to implore the assistance of 
his soldiers to exterminate this prolific creature, which had become 
a pest to the country. At the age of six months it becomes capable 
of breeding, and can produce seven litters in one year, and each 
litter comprising from five to ten young ones. <A breeding couple 
will live from eight to nine years. It ig calenlated that in four 
years a pair may multiply to the number of 478,062; and anothor 
has estimated that they may multiply even to 1,274,840. But 
though the latter calculation seems quite within the limits of 
possibility, even the former is probably never, or at least scarcely 
ever within the limits of fact. i 

Wild rabbits have, according to the now gamo laws, been in- 
cluded under the head of game, and will, therefore, require “any 
person using any dog, gun, net, or other engine, for the purpose of 
taking or killing any game whatever, to obtain and have annual 
game certificates 5” and every person killmg game withont a cer- 
tificate, is made liable to a penalty of 202, which may be mitigated 
to one-half, 

Any enactment framed, with a view to tho preservation of tho 
hare, can scarcely now be mado without including the wild rabbit 
at the same time; but in order to preserve the hare in that position 
which it has hitherto occupied in this island, both the proprietor and 
the keeper must look sharp after its encroaching neighbour, the 
wild rabbit. It is not, perhaps, within the memory of those who 
have more recently directed their attention to the operations. of 
vegetable and animal nature around them in this country ; but it is 
a fact in respect to the predominance of the two races of the brown 
and black rat, that the former in England has, by the natural ad- 
vantages, possessed by their species, complotely displaced the latter. 
The black breed of rats may yet be met with in many parts of 
Scotland, while it is generally believed that they are entirely exter- 
minated in England, The food of the brown rat is not drawn from 
the corn-stack and granary, but from the turnip ficld also. We had 
an instance, lately brought under our notice, of several stones of the 
Swede turnip having been devoured by brown rats that had taken up 
their abode in a hedge bottom, adjoming tho turnips. The rat- 
catcher, with his ferrets and dogs, was employed to unearth them, 
and in less than an hour seven-and-twenty, large and small, were 
destroyed. 

Wild rabbits have undergone a change in their nature within the 
last twenty years, inasmuch as they confined themselves to warrens, 
quarries, and gorse covers. Now they are to be met with burrowing, 
feeding, and breoding in the corn, turnip, and other fields; and 
wherever this is the case to any great extent, the hare will not be 
found to flourish with them. Rabbits are enemies to the young of 
the hare. We recommend that the rabbit nests be carefully looked 
for in the fields where the hare is likely to bring forth her young, 
and the young ones destroyed. 


ANSWERS OL RURAL ECONGIEY, 


BOOK ON GARDENING. 

Mapam,—A good book on gardening, to embody only a special portion 
of horticulture, is not readily found. ‘Those books which treat of parti- 
cular subjects generally are so overloaded with scientific information, 
only to be understood by the advanced practitioner (of course the 
work would by these ba considered worthless or insignificant, if it 
lacked this precise information), that it is not an easy matter to suggest 
a work to suit your correspondent’'s “young gardener.” he one that I 
should strongly recommend, as being not only useful for Conservatory 
and Tern cultivation, but for the general routine of gardening, is 
“'The Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary,” (price about 5s. 6d., I believe), 
office, 162, Fleet-strect, E.O. Glenny, of Fulham, has a very nice little 
book, called “ The Handy Book of Gardening,” price 1s., Piper and Co. 
This contains much valuable information for a young gardener.— 
Yours, e., : X. 


OUR INSTITUTIONS. 


RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, BENEVOLENT, AND 
PRUDENTIAL. 

w{ OME MEN—ascetics—querulous bachelors—woman haters, of course 
I —often chucklingly assert that women, as individuals, are all very 
well in their proper sphere, following out the design of their creation in 
regard to them, namely 

Suckling fools, and chronicling small beer; 


but that when they step out of it, and try, like strong-minded women 
we have heard and read of, to perform men’s work, they are but poor 
pitiful creatures, indeed, only fit to be handed over to the care of the 
lunacy doctors. 

These saucy members of the sterner sex think that women can do 
nothing out of their parlours and kitchens, and that when they associ- 
ate together for the promotion of any good work, it ail ends in a bottle 
of smoke, as they invariably fall to nagging, vilifying each other, and 
exhibit all the evils incident to practised gossipers and,vixenish shrews, 
if indeed, they do not characterise the finale of such exploits by tearing 
each others’ bonnets into innumerable fragments! Bah! we fling these 
demented calumnies back to the calumniators—to the winds with them. 
All great men had distinguished mothers; and besides, what do miserable 
bachelors know of the capacities of the sex? Besides the “ Gover- 
nesses’ Institution,” the prologue of which we gave last week, testifies 
beyond all cavil and question that it is quite possible for a number of 
warm-hearted ladies to eng ge in a great and good work, and to carry 
it on successfully—triumphantly. 

The descriptive volume, for it is a volume, of this excellent institn- 
tion, says:— 

The Governesses’ Institution was established to raise the character of 
governesses as a class, and thus to improve the tone of female education, to 
assist governesses in making provision for their old age, and to assist in dis- 
tress and age those governesses whose exertions for their parents or 
families have prevented such a provision. ‘fo prevent misconception, the 
board think it better to remind the public that governesses cannot, as av body, 
be provident, in the usual acceptation of the word; i. e¢., they cannot provide 
for their own declining years. Each individual, as she undertakes the oitice, 
knows what its trials are; but she has, almost universally, no choice of action, 
Death or misfortune has thrown upon her the maintenance of one, sometimes 
of both parents; with mostly the additional care of younger brothers and sisters. 
By the time that the aged parent has been watched into the grave, and the 
apothecary and undertaker paid; by the time that the younger sister has becn 
fitted for the same duties—her premium as an articled pupil, or the finishing 
masters’ expensive lessons, paid by the governoss-sister; by the time that the 
brother has left school—where the governess-sister kept him—and can support 
himself without that home, which the governess-sister supplied, mid-age is 
attained, care and anxiety are beginning to show the cffects of years; and 
medical advice, and long necessary intervals of mental rest, consume the funds 
which should prepare for age. Of all this, however, the employer may know 
nothing. The same high feeling which makes the daughter devote herself to 
the support of her beloved parent; or the sister work cheerfully for those whom 
the dying parent bequeathed to her care, will make her silent respecting her 
generous labour of Jove. And shall we call this “ improvidence?” Shall she, 
who has “provided” for the comfort, in old age, of her widowed mother, or 
her father, paralytic, imbecile, insane; shall she, who has by self-sacrifice 
placed her sisters and brothers in the path of independence, and thus ‘ pro- 
vided” for their future prosperity; shall she be told that she ought first to have 
provided for herself? itis the pecullar character of Christianity to care tor 
others rather than ourselves ; shall it be a crime in the governess that this is 
usually the very character of her life. 

Very touching, truly. Under the head of “'femporary assistance” (for 
tid to governesses in distress is afforded “ privately and dolicately 
through the ladies’ committee”), we find the following :— 


‘To show the necessity and value of this assistance, it may be sufficient to 
state one or two early cases in which it was rendered. 
physician, who had been a governess all her life till incapacitated by paralysis, 


The daughter of a 


scene eeeeneeeeeeeeatenemeeeene 


became afflicted with cancer, requiring operation, whilst her whole income was 
20/., derived trom a day-school, and her only time would be her brief holidays. 
Her expenses were paid to London, and she was placed at the Sanatorium till 
the operation had been performed by one of our first London surgeons; and 
then her expenses were again paid to place her at home to resume her labours. 
A governess was compelled to leave her situation by an ilmess, which con- 
sumed all her little sayings. On her recovery, her testimonials secured her the 
offer of an engag( meat, for which she could neither pay her travelling expenses 
nor renew her wardrobe. Both were provided; and she was again happily and 
usefully occupied. This is a cause to interest those whose children haye 
benefited by the care and kindness of a governess. This is a cause to interest 
those whose only relatives may one day meet similar trials. This is a causo 
to interest especially the sufferers’ own fellow-labourers. An annual 5s. or 10s, 
from each individual of these classes would afford ample funds for all. 

Annuities — elective ia their nature—are granted to governesseg, 
& secured on tavested capital, and thus independent of the prosperity of 
the institution.” With respect to these, we tind the following in’the 
explanatory book :— 


lt is necessary that ® capital should be raised, from the interest of which 
annuities may be given; as to profess to grant annuities from annual sub- 
seriptions—from a fluctuating income, which any change of public opinion, or 
accidental circumstances, might destroy, would be to risk disappointment to 
the aged annuitants at (perhaps) the most painful and inconvenient time. Al] 
annuities given, therefore, are secured upon vested capital. Many annuities 
have been founded by investments in the 3 per cent. Consols; and it is in- 
tended to elect at least three annuitants in exch succeeding May and November, 
showld the funds be received. The candidates, who must be governesses above 
titty years of age, require to be approved by the board, 

Some annuities have been founded in an interesting manner, In 1845, Dr. 
Maltby, then Bishop of Durham, feeling for the unsuccessful candidate 8, offered 
O01 to eet a& similar grant from nine other parties; and in a fortnight the 
amount was raised. A similar offer has since been several times made, and 
similarly met. : 

Vo carry out this desigu—the establishment of permanent annuities granted 
from funded capital—the hoard invite benevolent individuals of large fortune 
to tonnd annuities bearing their ownname, icllowships and scholarships are 
thus fomnded for those of the other sex, who labour with the mind, and surely 
we should not be forgetful of those whose minds labour to mould the charactezy 
of English wives and mothers. 

Donations of stock or money, sufticient to establish an annuity—500/,, 7501, 
10002.—will be funded in the names of trustees; the annuity bearing the 
founder's name; and the patronage, if he wish it, reserved to him for life, 
The foundation of annuities on this principle is gratefully acknowledged ; 
some by will, others by living friends, showing their entirely disinterested 
fecling by naming for the annuitants, aged candidates upon the list, of whom 
personally they knew nothing. Annuities varying from 207. to 567. are thus 
founded for ever. How many, in providing for their governesses, might secure 
a henofit to numbers ? ; 5 

{t has been suggested that the amount of the present annuities is painfully 
small; but the board trust that the public will enter into their principle of 
perfeet sagety to the annuitant, and also into the ditticulty of making yearly in- 
vestments to meet fresh annuities of even this amount. ‘They are anxious, 
however, to meet the general wish, and they are ready to raise any annuity 
from 20/7, to 257. on the receipt of 1001 from any individual for that purpose. 
The Hon. Mrs. Ashley has most kindly opened « fund to raise all the society's 
annuities to 257, Any donations which may bé kindly given may be addressed, 
“Tho Hon, Mpa. Ashley,” to the care of the Secreiary. 

An early and valuable iriend of the institution (the late Hon. Lady Grey) 
suggested that, as the number of governesses is computed at fifteen or twenty 
thousand, an annual shilling from cach would create an additional annuitu 
vearly. Each year would provido a permanent annuity for anouher aged 
governess. 

Small receipts are accordingly prepared for one shilling each, in shects of 
20, 40, &., which are issued to any one kindly undertaking the office of 
collector, The aecounts for each year close on the first of March, that the 
board may know what amount of annuity can be given from the collection, 


Three annuities have been thus founded. 

Then there is a “ Home” in Harley-street for governesses during the 
intervals between their enga gements which, we are glad to hear, is 
“principally self-supporting, the ladies paying a certain weekly sum 
for board and lodging ” 

Every governess is received and considered as a lady and a Christian; and 
expected to show the forbearance, courtesy, kindness, and readiness to assist 
her temporary companions, which consist with the character of a Christian 
lady. Governesses are admitted solely by the Ladies’ Committee of the Home, 
who mect on Tuesday in each week at three o'clock. All matters connected 
with the admission are transacied by letter; no personal application being 
allowed, nor aplication to the individual ladies of the committee. ‘Phe ad- 
mission is for one month, subject to an extension by the Ladies’ Committeo to 
a period not exceeding threo months, The weekly payment is 15s, for board 
and lodging. Washing and wine, as matters’ of private convenience, are not 
included. The meals are,—breakfast at nine, dinner at six, with an inter- 
mediate refreshment for those who shall be in the house at one: and tea at 
half-past eight. Prayers are at half-past eight a.m. and ten p.m, 

A registration, free of expense, is kept at the “Home,” and has been 
the means of getting eligible employment for many governesses. 

The “ Provident Fund” is deserving of especial attention. Annui- 
ties are purchasable in connection with it upon the best of all securities, 
namely, that of the Governinent of the nation. Here are some parti- 
culars :— 

Benetit Societies, such as those formed by the working classes, cannot be 
arranged for those who work with the mind; and thus the Institution can, at 
present, only assist the provident governess by relieving her of all trouble, for 
which her occupations leave her small time; and by paying the necessary -ex- 
penses attendant upon contracting for an annuity. The Board hope, however, 
that the public will enable them to do more than this. It is manifest-how 
desirable it would be to lighten the payments, by which governesses secure 
deferred annuities; but it is equally manifest that nooffer to do so can ba made 
from an uncertain and fluctuating income, The adyantage must be offered to 
all impartially; whilst the Board cannot guarantee to make certain payments 
at certain times, when they may not have the money to do so. This branch 
of the institution has been very suecessful. Any lady can have full particulars 
forwarded to her, on application to the secretary at the office ; and if she will 
consult any gentleman connected with monied details, she will learn that she 
cannot otherwise have such terms with such security. The amount invested 
by governesses in Proyident Annuities to the close of 1861 is 208, 1017, 10s. 6d. 
Had the society done no more it would have deserved the most liberal support. 
This branch includes a Savings’ Bank ; each lady's money standing in her own 
name, and removable only by her own order. Should any lady be unable 
to continue her yearly payment, when it becomes due, all previous payments 
will be returned to her, on three months’ notice, without abatement, but with- 
out interest; and should the lady die before the annuity is payable, the whole 
of her payments will be returned to her heirs. The first payment will be mado 
on completing the contract, and future payments will become duc on the Hrst 
day of the quarter within which the first payment was made: and the annuity 
will be receivable at the second quarter following the last payment: as for 
example, should an annuity be contracted for, and a first payment made on any 
day of the quarter commencing 10th October, the future payment will be due 
on the 10th October ; and the annuity will commence on the 5th April following 
the last payment. A payment in one swn is returnable, or not, at the lady's 
option, the amount being regulated accordingly. 

As these annuities not only bring no benetit to the Governesses’ Institution, 
the whole of the money received being paid into the National Debt Ofiice, in 
the names of the annuitants, but cause certain attendant expenses, besides those 
for printing, advertising, and labour, it is hoped that each lady availing herself 
of the advantages of the institution, will endeavour to make it known amongst 
those who can afford to support it by their donations and subscriptions. 


Concerning the ‘' Asylum for Aged Governesses” at Kentish Town, 
we cannot forbear copying the following from the book:— 


There is something inexpressibly sweet in the idea of providing a haven for 
the storm-beaten mariner—a shelter {for the weather-tried traveller—a place 
of rest for the wearied wayiarer, 

The board were repeaiedly arged by some of their best and kindest friends 
to carry out the plan of a permanent home for aged governesses; but they 
waited for the manifestation of a similar feeling on the part of the public, in 
the form of donations for this especial purpose, und they did not wait in vain. 
Many liberal donors came forward; and with the assistance of a highly patro- 
nised fancy sale at Chelsea Hospital, a suificient sum was accumulated to open 
the asylum with apartments for eighteen inmates. Four have since been 
added; all are fied. A most kind friend raised 1,100l. towards the endow- 
ment by 2 silver subscription; and there is every reason to expect the mani- 
festation of a similar spirit by others. It is caleulated by the architect that 
2001. will at any time cover the expense of adding rooms for two more occu- 
pants; the endowment required is 5001; or 151. per annum, legally and per- 
manently secured; and a definite object is thus offered to donors. ‘The amount 
received for endowment has been laid out in freehold land adjoining the 
asylum, which hes offered good investment. Itis intended to erect at the 
asylum a permanent memorial of deceased benefactors, who have founded 
presentations, 


Speaking of the necessity for 
the book says further :— 


Tt seems almost superfluous again to point ot how impossible it is that 
governesses in general should save suiticient to provide for their old age: & 
reference to the polling paper will be the best course, as it will produce facts, 
which are always the soundest arguments, There were, on the last occasion, 
one hundred and fifty-one candidates for three annuities of 207, each—one 
hundred and fifty-one ladies, many reared in afiluence, und all accustomed to 
the comforts and luxuries of at least our middle-ranks—all seeking an annuity 
of 200! Of these, a hundred and thirty-two were unmarried; and out of this 
number sixteen hed incomes of, or above, 20/—derived from public institutions 
or private benevolence; thirty-six had incomes varying trom 20s. to 172.; and 
eighty had absolutely nothing. It will be recollected that all these ladies are 
above ifty years of age; and of the utterly destitute, Nfty-two were ebove sixty. 
The Board would tain hope that all who receive a polling paper read the cases 
to which they refer; they would see that out of these eighty ladies, no less 
than sixty-eight had not proyided for themsclves, because they had devoted 
their salaries or their savings, legacies from relations, and all their earnings, 
more or less, to their families; trom the “support of one or both parents for 
many years,” to the educating younger sisters—helping brothers in their onward 
path—and protecting and educating orphan nephows and nieces; and eyery 
polling paper has testified to the same facts. To all interested in the subject, to 
all who have benetited by the governegs’s care (and who has not 7], it seems a 
duty and a privilege to provide a Home for the desolate old age of those whose 


an extensive Home’ for the poor governess, 
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high sense of private duty has thus deprived them of a self-provided home. 
We cannot give them the best blessings that are conveyed in that almost 
sacred word; we cannot surround them with the family ties and the sweet 
sympathies of Home; but we CAN take them from a cheerless lodging, and 
the anxieties of daily privation, and the pressure of petty debts—the half- 
spread table—the not half-warmed room—the lonely hours of increasing help- 
lessness; and give them warmth, and food, and care, and kindness—treedom 
from the cruel anxiety of rent—a hand to help, a voice to cheer—the blessed 
certainty that their weakness will be tended—their infirmities cared for—their 
last days allowed to pass undisturbed by the harassing anxieties of poverty. 

Can anything we could say add to the stern truth and sublime pathos 
of this passage ? 2 

What more have we to say concerning this most deserving and fore- 
most of our Benevolent Institutions? We have noted much interest- 
ing matter well deserving of a column or two of our space, but it 
must be postponed for a brief season. It is the simple duty of a journal 
of this nature to foster such a pre-eminently deserving institution, 
and we shall endeavour to promote its welfare to the best of our ability. 
Since the commencement. in 1843, no less than 3468 persons have par- 
taken, more or less, of its manifold benefits. At the close of last year 
there were 102 permanent annuitants on its funds, 22 inmates of the 
asylum, and 434 in the receipt of provident annuities, 598 in all, whilst 
60 had, to use the expressive words of the report, “‘ entered into their rest, 
constituting anaggregate of 618. Some idea of the favour in which the 
institution is held by the benevolent will be gathered from the touching 
fact that deceased benefactors have left 33,742/. in legacies, that the 
receipts of the benevolent fund were last year about 12,0002., and that 
the takings in the Provident department amounted to about 19,0002. 
Since itsorigin, the claims of no less than 12,750 applicants for tempo- 
rary aid have been considered, and 18,198/. awarded to deserving cases. 
Moreover, since 1843, 183,000/. has been received in the Provident 
department from governesses or their friends, and invested in their own 
names in government securities, bearing interest. Besides, In that 
period, 32,000/. has been paid into the Savings Bank in the names of 
sovernesses, but “out of harm's way,” on the principle of the wise 
adage, “ cut the selvage of a guinea, and it soon ravels out.’ ; 

Thus the “ Governesses’ Benevolent Institution” may be most justly 
styled a perfect cornucopia of benefits and blessings. All honour then 
to the noble and gentle ladies, and gentlemen, too who sit at its 
councils and administerits funds; for by dint of muchunwearied labour, 
working ina good cause, they have permanently set on foot an insti- 
tution which is an honour to all connected with it, and @ jewel in the 
crown of this puissant empire. J... 8. 


CONFIBENCES, 


ABOUT “BENJAMIN BADAUD.” 


TADAM,—I am glad to see that our lively friend has re-appeared. I 
N _ really was afraid I had administered rather too strong a dose of 
“Natural Physic,” and had thrown him into a state of coma; but it 
seems it produced nothing more serious than drowsiness, like Mr. 
Pickwick overcome by coid punch in the wheelbarrow. When the great 
man tried to wake him up, he could get nothing out of him but inane 
mutterings about “cold punch.” Wake up, Benjamin, and don’t 
keep growling about “ Natural Physic,” and “ Fwyen Waterfalls.” 
Get your friend M‘Lavem to prescribe for you, or I shall be compelled 
to administer another dose. Never mind, though you don’t know much 
about sporting matters, you write cleverly on the subject, which, under 
the circumstances, is a very great credit to you. You see, Benjamin, I 
have my eye upon you, so take care. I beg your pardon, Madam, but 
I find I am addressing “ B. B.,” which is not proper; I ought to speak 
at him and not to him. But I must not allow him to hide himself under 
the shelter of your journal, and desert ws of the Field. We get no Latin 
and Greek now in that valuable paper; we expend our ink on nasty 
snakes and slimy fish, and all that sort of thing; we want some- 
thing classical, ovr Hercules must not go spinning yarn for Omphale. 
There is the Hon. Grantley Berkeley; well, you may have him 
(only I would advise him to keep clear of the ‘old mares”), but 
spare us Benjamin. I protest I will never more allude to that 
ground ice affair about raising anchors by tapping at a chain, because 
—as he eravely informed me— agitation promoted crystalization ; ” no 
I won't, indeed ; we really cannot part with him. I will even allow 
him to allude to the “Natural Physic” dose sixteen times more (that 
will make thirty-two times in all); he can hardly ask more than that. 

No NAME. 


BAD HANDS AND BAD NOSES. 


EAR MADAM,—Allow me to suggest two ways, the ideas taken 
D from two of your correspondents, for altering, and perhaps im- 
proving the shape of “ Clara’s” hands. One would be always to wear 
gloves as tight as Mary Blackbraid’s—I mean showing the veins 
through the kid. I should think this plan of itself would be enough to 
alter the shape of any hands. In case, however, “Clara” should find 
this fail, I should then advise the amputation of both hands at the 
wrist, and to substitute for them cork ones, which would not only be 
nearly as useful, in my opinion, as Mary Blackbraid’s “ black marble 
hands,” but would, no doubt, entitle her to be an honoured member of 
Harriet Hobbler’s coterie of ‘maimed, halt, and blind.” Iam sure the 
latter will kindly recommend the best maker of cork substitutes to 
“Clara.” Would you kindly inform me, in conclusion, or perhaps one 
of your numerous correspondents could, how to make a turn-up nose— 
which I unfortunately possess—turn down a little? I do not care 
myself for amputating it; but perhaps there’s another way to alter it. 

RED-HEAD. 


an ameter ened 


MEDICAL ITEMS. 


\ FADAM,—Under this head you gave, in a corner of last week’s 
N impression, an account of that most unpleasant accident, 
luxation of the lower jaw. I do not consider that Dr. Maisonneuve has 
made a very great discovery in his mode of reducing it, for, according to 
my own experience, the method he employs has been in use many years. 

The instructions state that the thumbs of the operator must be 
introduced into the mouth, but they do not give a very neces- 
sary caution, viz. that the thumbs should be protected by some 
envelope, as lint or rag, for when the lower jaw slips into its 
place with a snap, as it generally does, the teeth of the operatee are 
very liable to crush and lacerate the intruding thumbs, producing 
the same effect as a sharp pinch by the hinge of a common door. 

I well recollect at, St. George's, having to operate for this dislocation 
on a young man, who had put his jaw out when yawning. I cautioned 
him against yawning so vigorously, but in vain, for in about ten 
minutes afterwards he returned again with his jaw out. It slips out 
in a moment. ‘The cap of the knee does the same thing ; and not very 
long ago, a young lady was making her bow to her Majesty at her 
first presentation at Court, when the cap of her knee, I suppose, thinking 
this a fine time to have a bit of fun, quietly dipped out of its place, 
and the poor young lady fell down, and was unable to rise, just at the 
very moment of her whole life when she required her attitude to be most 

raceful. 
E The lady readers will be pleased to hear that the peor girl, however, 
goon recovered her fright and her accident, and no consequences ensued, 
except that she got a husband through the accident. 
F. 'T. Buck ann, 2nd Life Guards. 
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VILLAGE GOSSIP.—No. II. 
O™ WORTHY RECTOR oe Rivers) although a widower, insists 


on exercising his hospitality to his parishioners occasionally. It 
was by his express desire that the Educational Bill was laid on his 
table.’ Some of us accordingly provided ourselves with a “ little bit of 
work,” for as Bessie Green prophesied, the backgammon, chess, and 
card-tables, remained in the back-ground that evening, Mr. Rivers 
wishing to give his undivided attention to such an all-important ques- 
tion. Miss Pink is never sorry when an opportunity offers of adding 
a square to the counterpane; she is, and has been, knitting for the 
last five years. Miss Bessie Green could finish the trimming for a 
great coat for little Como, her pretty Italian greyhound, which is very 
amusing, and knows perfectly well in which cupboard of the sideboard 
the biscuit can is kept. Alice is an idle little puss, she will never 
work when she can find anything else to do that she likes better; but 
she did, on this occasion, slip a strip of embroidery into her work-bag, 
and would have executed a few stitches I dare say, had her thimble 
accompanied her work, as it was, she said she imitated the gentlemen, 
and gave her whole attention to the subject of debate. Mrs. Finch, 
the rector’s housekeeper, did her best to cheerfulize the large, and 
rather sombre drawing-room, by lighting up a few pounds of candles, 
and adarnine everv available spot with flowers. Chrysanthemums 
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looked at us from the mantel-piece; chrysanthemums bloomed on the 


cheffoniers; chrysanthemums occupied the centre of the centre table, 
and small vases, filled to overflowing with chrysanthemums, filled up 
the interstices between old china on the side tables. The air was 
heavy with the odour of chrysanthemums, and formed the worst 
bouquet of millefleurs it had ever been our misery to inhale. 

Mrs. Finch understands “ the creature comforts” better than the art 
of arranging flowers; and the good rector had the satisfaction of 
observing that we all liked our tea well enough to venture on a second 
cup, which people seldom do now-a-days, since soda has been so exten- 
sively used in the manufacture of that beverage. It is kind of our 
friends to physic us, if need be, but it should not be nolens volens I 
think. ‘The refection over, we all drew our chairs to the table, and Mr. 
Rivers, handing your journal to Mr. Melbray, requested him to read 
aloud Mr. Hooker's first article on “Female Education.” Mr. Melbray 
made us avery graceful bow, and commenced the lecture in rather a 
louder tone than was necessary for such a small audience ; but the rector 
reminding him that he was not in the reading desk, he began again a 
more subdued tone, and read the article all through without a remark 
from anyone. Perhaps we thought it rude to interrupt ; perhaps we 
stood a little in awe of our rector. Of one thing I am quite certain, 
we all, more or less, deserved credit for self-control, for we all 
longed to do battle in defence of our “ignorant” sisters. Major Pratt 
guessed what was passing in our minds, for, bending over towards 
Bessie Green, he said— 

“Don’t you wish that lady who has such a ‘suite’ of ‘Amalakites’ 
had also a few Hittites at her command. 

“ Oh, yes,” she rejoined, “ or a few Hivites to sting & discretion.” 

Mr. Rivers either did not, or would not hear these remarks. He 
thanked Mr. Melbray for having acquitted himself so much to our 
satisfaction, and then said: “I fear Mr. Hooker ‘is right in what he 
says about ‘ fashionable schools.’ It is a too frequent notion that ac- 
complishments only are necessary for young ladies occupying a high 
position in society.” 

“But, Sir,” said Miss Green, “ young ladies do not begin their 
education at these expensive schools; they have generally been taught 
to read and spell, to write and cipher, before they are considered suf- 
ficiently advanced in their education to commence the study of other 
and more difficult things. I do not think the mistress of a ‘ finishing 
school’ should be called to account for not doing what she does not 
profess to do.” 

“ And suppose,” I said, “that the poor lady at the head of an edu- 
cational establishment discovered amongst her pupils a few young 
ladies incapacitated by mental inferiority from benefiting by her in- 
structions, and a few more too idle to profit by them (and there can be 
no doubt, I think, that the ladies brought forward as ‘damaging 
examples’ belong to one or other of these classes) ; suppose these draw- 
backs happen, it is too much to ask of Mr. Hooker how they are to be 
dealt with, and whether he condemns a system that succeeds generally, 
but may fail occasionally? It seems to me to do so would be like con- 
demning a whole tree because we could detect on it a withered leaf or 
two.” 

“ And as to ‘putting a padlock on the mind,’”’ said Mrs. Dale, “it 
is an easier thing to talk about than to do. If, by accident, one black 
sheep found its way into a flock, there would be more harm done in 
five minutes than the governess could undo in five years.” 

“Ts itnot rather contradictory of Mr. Hooker,” asked Alice, “ after 
laughing at the poor lady who wrote to invite him to dine off G.U.S.E., 
to set up Mrs. Primrose as a pattern wife?” 

“Not as a pattern wife, my dear,” I interposed, “but as a pattern 
housekeeper.” 

“ And suppose, auntie, that the lady who could not spell goose 
knew how to cook it? andI dare say she did; why should he laugh at 
the one and extol the other?” 

“ Alice, dear,” said Miss Green, “‘Ifear we are talking when we 
ought to be listening ; for, as Mr. Rivers has just observed, we have 
only got through half our task as yet. Mr. Melbray we owe you all 
attention.” 

Mr. Melbray, without more loss of time, resumed his reading attitude, 
and commenced the second article on “ Female Education,” whichcame 
to an end all too soon for us. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Rivers, “we shall have no dissentient voices this 
time, I see.” 

‘We should be very hard to please, and very wanting in common- 
sense if we had,” said Miss Pink. “All that Mr. Hooker says about 
the necessity for a knowledge of Greek and Latin forming a part of 
ladies’ education in the present day, and the reasons he gives for the 
necessity, must be quite convincing to most minds. Not to know 
Greek is to lose a great pleasure.” 

“Ts it really such a pleasure to know Greek?” 
I think I will set about learning it directly.” : 

“T can lend you plenty of books,” said Mr. Melbray, “‘ and help you, 
too, if you will allow me.” 

As Alice. looked at me for a reply, I said “‘ We were obliged by the 
offer, and would think it over.” 

“There is one point on ‘Female Education,’ ” said Mr. Rivers, “ and 
a very important one that Mr. Hooker has not noticed. It is this. 
Young ladies leave school too soon. Just at the age when judgment 
and memory begin to work together they (the young ladies) are per- 
mitted to shut up their books and ‘come out’ as it is called.” 

Alice pricked up her ears at this remark—to “come out ” is the 
height of her ambition. 

“Tam not alluding to you, my child,” said the rector kindly, “ you 
have not finished your education yet. You are coming to me to-mor- 
row morning for your first lesson in Greek.” 

I fear Bessie Green had not been attending to Mr. Rivers’ remarks, 
for as soon as he ceased speaking, she startled us all by exclaiming 
“What a pretty paragraph that is about the tree of knowledge, and 
how poetical it is.” Ciara Meapowes (Grundiville). 


P.S.—A few words more, just to assure “J.J. B.” that we are not 
“mitten people,” and that so far from thinking he hits too hard, the 
harder he hits the more we laugh, for he generally hits “the right nail 
on the head,” and almost always “in the right place.” Our faults, our 
follies, and our foibles, are fair game for the shafts of ridicule, and the 
sooner we are made aware of them the sooner, let us hope, we shall 
set about amending them. We owe “J. J.B.” many thanks for his 
pleasant growls. We hardly know whether we like “scandal” or 
not; if “J. J.B.” will kindly give us his definition of that word, we 
shall perhaps be better able to decide. 


asked Alice, “ Then 


THE CONSULTATIONS OF DR. MACLURE. 
FIRST CONSULTATION. 


u ES,” said the doctor ; ‘‘ yes, my lord ; I advise you to 
travel, it is the best thing you can do to recover your 
health.” 

Lord Bluckwill crossed his arms behind his back, and stalked 
to and fro, with long and rapid strides, in the doctor’s consulting- 
room, repeating, in a half whisper, as if to himself— Travel ! 
travel! in effect when a man is tormented by the blue devils— 
travelling is—the doctor is right.” ‘Then stopping all at once in 
front of Maclure, ‘‘ Where must I go ?” he asked. 

‘* Wherever you like.” 

‘¢ On the continent ?” 

‘‘ On the continent.” 

Lord Blugkwill recommenced his walk with nervous and con- 
vulsive movements. Doctor Maclure followed the nobleman’s 
disordered steps with a glance of curiosity; he was seriously 
anxious about his objects of natural history which adorned the 
wall or were placed on stands. 

‘‘The continent is very large,” resumed the peer. 

‘‘ Nonsense,” said the doctor ; ‘it is nothing compared to the 
other parts of the world.” 

“No doubt, Dr. Maclure ; nevertheless, it is vast enough to 
offer every variety of climate ; and climate is. not a matter of 
indifference for an invalid.” 

‘‘T am far from saying the contrary.” 

‘¢ Suppose I were to go the North ip 

“Very well; cold acts as a tonic.” 

‘¢] shall therefore go to the North ; but I was forgetting that 
it would not be pleasant to go to the North in present cireum- 
stances; England and Russia are not on very good terms.” 
“Then go to France.” 
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‘There has been a great deal of rain there this year.” 

‘There has been a great deal of rain everywhere.” 

‘That is true; but I think, doctor, that it will be better for 
me to go to some hot country.” 

‘Tt is not a bad idea , heat acts as a tonic as well as cold.” 

“ Well, then, the matter is decided; I shall set out for 
Algeria.” 

Lord Bluckwill sighed a deep sigh—like a man who accom- 
plishes a painful sacrifice. 

“ Ah!” cried the doctor suddenly, ‘‘ take care.” 

“Take care of what, Dr. Maclure?” 

‘‘ You have nearly knocked down that stuffed ibis.” 

“An ibis!” mechanically repeated Lord Bluckwill, who had 
scarcely heard the observation. ‘An ibis; surely an ibis is 
happier than I, for an ibis is in good health.” 


‘The doctor rose to put his ibis to rights, and he was availing 


| himself of the occasion to dust it a little with his pocket hand- 


kerchief, when his patient stretched out his hand to seize him 

by the button of his coat. He looked at the doctor fixedly for 

a few seconds, then said :— : 
“Well, it is arranged, I am to travel; but how am [ to 


| travel 2” 


‘* [ donot understand you,” replied the doctor. 

‘¢T request you to tell me in what manner | ain to travel ?” 

“Why you must travel in the manner which is most agreeable 
to you.” 

“That is tosay that all modes of locomotion must be regarded 
by me as matters of indifference.” 

‘¢ Exactly so.” 

“ Very well,” murmured Lord Bluckwill, with a bitter laugh ; 
“that is as much as to say that my condition is desperate 5 
that I am beyond the reach of medical aid. You know that 1 
have an excellent post-chaise.” 

‘Yes, I remember,” replied Dr. Maclure ; “‘ that will just do 
the job for you.” 

“Shocking! What language you use to an invalid! Do the 
job for me! I do not wish my job done. I wanted to know 
what effect this mode of locomotion would be likely to produce 
on the organism ? ” 

The doctor made a gesture of impatience, and taking from his 
library a treatise on the preservation of health, he opened it at the 
article Gestation, and read aloud the following passage :—‘t Car- 
riages are favourable in general to digestion ; they are admirably 
adapted to nervous and impressionable persons, and give them 4 
great sensation of comfort.” 


“Permit me to look at the book?” said Lord Bluckwill, 
taking the volume at the same time from the hands of Dr. 
Maclure ; ‘the work says that carriages are in general favourable 
to digestion—in general, do you see, doctor? 'Chatis to say that 
they are not always favourable, and that there are excep” 
tions. Now what is more exceptional than my own disease ? 
Oh! oh!” cried he, turning over the leaves, ‘‘ Hquitd- 
tion! I never thought of that; yes, I could very well travel 


- on horseback ; let us see what your ‘ Manual of Health’ say® 


about it. ‘ Equitation is a peculiar mode of gestation, an 
consists in mounting on horseback.’ Well, I know that. ‘ This 
art has been practised from the highest antiquity.’ That is all 
the same to me. ‘ Equitation is an excellent stimulant of the 
digestive organs.’ So much the better. ‘ Its tonic effects ar© 
incontestable. It advantageously modifies the nervous sur- 
excitability by a series of movements of elevation and descent, 
of flexion and extension, which are accomplished by the help ° 
the lower members, the stirrups being taken as support.’ De- 
lighttul ! this is the very thing I wanted. Movements of flexio? 
and extension! Admirable! I shall travel on horseback. But 
there is something more; let me read it. ‘This exercise, how” 
ever, is not exempt from inconveniences, and we may regard ! 
as predisposing to certain ailments, such, for instance, as hernias, 
varicose veins in the lower members, and so on.’ ‘The deuce ! 
cried Lord Bluckwill, alarmed and hastily shutting the boo* 
‘‘T must think twice before mounting on horseback. Hernias- 
varicose veins! 1 should like better to travel on foot.” 


The doctor felt a strong inclination to give Lord Bluckwill # 
thrashing, and to drive him with contempt from his consulting* 
room; but an English invalid lord was not a man + 
be roughly or disdainfully treated; he, therefore, contented 
himself with replying—‘‘ Yes; walking would be of real ben t 
to you.” 

“ With gaiters and double soles ?” added the nobleman. 

‘Yes; double-soled shoes.” 

‘One of the soles being of cork ?” 

‘*Of course; of course.” 

‘‘Tt must be very fatiguing to travel always on foot, Dr 
Maclure; and [ could not go far in that manner,” said Lor 
Bluckwill, with an air of great despondency, and an accent 
great fear. 

‘In your place, my lord, I should take the railroad.” 1 

‘¢ Do not say a word to me about the railroad ; the continu 
jolting excites my horror, even in idea. I feel on the railro® 
as if 1 were tossed up and down in a large sieve.” 

‘Then I do not see how you are to travel.” 

‘There is the litter, and there is also the palanquin,” 
served Lord Bluckwill. 

“True, very true,” said the doctor, grinding his teeth. ; 

“ And the balloon, Dr. Maclure; we had not thought of that 
I could perhaps set out in a balloon.” 

“Really,” cried Dr. Maclure, * I see no objection ; 
tainly the idea of travelling by a balloon would never 
occurred to me.” , n 

‘At a few thousand feet above the soil one must breathe * 
air pure, and so to speak, distilled.” 

“Yes, distilled is the worc re 

‘‘ Therefore you advise Ine —— - 

“« Assuredly,” said the doctor. “ Set out my lord as soon * 

ssible.”’ . 

Ge I shall think about int replied Lord Bluckwill, whor 
face again put on a look of anxiety. ‘ Be kind enough to le? 
me your ‘ Manual of Health.’ = 4 


: : ., the 
: Pe ae pe patient had departed, carrying with him 
anual of Health,” the doctor, who had been ready © 

catty ee pale nen gave vent to his anger :— . 
7 » 0 away—go on foot, on horseback, or Ina Ch 
Just as you like, provided you go. Go up in a balloon, 4° have 
it carry you to the moon, whence certainly you must ™* 
descended.” c- 
Lhe doctor was in such a state of exasperation, and he rie 
companied his words with a pantomime so expressive, oy his 
wig got frightfully out of order, and he was obliged to a 
servant to put it again into decent trim. ad t0 
[For the above clever and amusing sketch we are indebte our 
the French writer, Clement Caraguel. As, no G0UN om 
readers will relish the first consultation, we intend to offer eee 
the two other consultations of Dr. Maclure. If, how nei 
imaginary maladies have their ludicrous, they have 
tragical side. ] 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Or SATURDAY morning last, the Queen, accompanied by their 

F Royal Highnesses the Princess Alexandra, Princess Louis of 
Hesse, and Princess Helena, walked and drove in the Home-park. Lord 
Charles Fitzroy, Equerry in Waiting to her Majesty was in attendence. 

His Royal Highness Prince Louis of Hesse rode on horseback, 
attended by Lieutenant-Colonel, the Hon, D. de Ros. 

Ow Sunpay morning her Majesty, their Royal Highnesses Princess 
Alexandra, Prince and Princess “Louis of “Hesse, Princess Helena, 
Princess Louise, and Prince Leopold, attended Divine service in the 
private chapel. The Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor officiated. 

ON Monp.y her Majesty, their Royal Highnesses Princess Alexandra, 
Prince and Princess Louis of Hesse, and Princess Helena, drove out in 
® carriage and four, Lord Charles Fitzroy attended on horseback. 

The Right Hon. Sir (, Wood, who had arrived at the Castle on 
Saturday, returned to London. 

Sir Charles had an audience of the Queen. 

Karl Granville also had an audience. . 

On Tuespay their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Louis 
of Hesse went to London, and returned the same.afternoon. i be 
\ Mr. Durham has had the honour of showing to her Majesty, at 
Windsor Castle, his model for the statue of his Royal Highness the 

sce Consort intended to surmount the memorial of the Exhibition 
of 1851 now erecting in the Horticultural Gardens at South Ken- 
sSmgton. 

ON Wepnespay morning the Queen, accompanied by her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louis of Hesse, walked and drove in the grounds. 
+ he Countess of Caledon has succeeded the Countess of Gainsborough 
as Lady in Waiting. 

reneral and Madame d’Oxholm have arrived at the Castle. 


ES 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales prepared for his return home 
i Thursday, after his extended tour in company with their Royal 
iShnesses the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia. Since Monday 
etters and papers for the Prince, of Wales have been directed to 
arseilles, 


: DEATH OF THE PRINCE OF HAWAII. 
The intelligence of the premature death of her Majesty’s godson, 
the youthful heir of Kamehameha, King of the Sandwich Islands, 
stved on Wednesday. His Majesty had repeatedly sent over to 
gland for a bishop and a staff of clergymen of the Church of 
gland, whom he would honour, support, and encourage in pro- 
bagating the apostolic faith among his people. The first negotiations 
Were entered on under a former Sovereign during Mr. Pitt's 
Testy in England; but it was not till this year that a Bishop of 
Molulu was appointed. The first duty of Bishop Staley on his arrival 
xt Honolulu was to baptise into the Anglican faith the heir to 
‘© Crown; the bishop was to be tutor to the boy for a few years, 
aiter which time he was to receive the noblest education of a gentleman 
at Eton School. From accounts received in England it is known that 
pis boy was the pride and hope of the Hawaiian people, and the 
jghest expectations were formed of him by the friends of the mission. 
,2@ bishop had received a splendid gift (a large silver vase) for 
© prince from Queen Victoria, who was to be his godmother, the 
"ince of Wales being one of the godfathers. The first tidings his 
lordship will have received on his arrival will be the news of the young 
brince’s death, He was taken ill of brain fever on the 19th of August, 
tnd on the24th it was deemed expedient not to delay the performance of the 
“eremony of holy baptism. In the absence ofa clergyman, a Dissenting 
Minister, Mr. E. W. Clarke, performed the rite,using strictly the Church’s 
\Ptismal service. Mr. Commissioner and Mrs. Synge represented the 
ween and Prince of Wales, and the other sponsor was Prince 
\amehameha ; the names being “ Albert Edward anikeanli Leiopupa 
* Kamehameha.” On the following Wednesday, the 27th, the prinee 
“ed. “Minute guns were fired, flags were at half-mast over the shipping, 
' the town public business was suspended, and the streets were quite 
apetted. "The next day the prince was laid in state, and from nine a.m. 
“noon a throng of people passed through the reception-room. On 
“aul tables stood vases filled with most beautiful and fragrant flowers, 
and at the lead stood the gift of Queen Victoria. On Sunday, 
7 Pt 7, the funeral took place, the service being read by the Rev. 8. C. 
Damon, chaplain of HAMS. Termagant, assisted by Mr. Clarke, and in 
*Vening the coftin was deposited in a tomb built in the palace grounds. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


FRANCE. 

Pants, Noy. 15.—A letter from Compiégne, dated yesterday, has the 
following 6 A stag-hunt took place three days ago in the forest of 
‘Aigue, where it was thought better sport might be met with than 
tere. Me Emperor, who preceded the guests, drove in a light four- 
Wheeled carriage direct to the Puts d’ Orléans, where a number of 
bersons had assembled. His Majesty alighted and walked about for 
SMe time among the crowd, talking to several persons, particularly to 
od rachequesne, Mayor of Compitgne. Just when the deer started, 


his “Yesty, who was in plain clothes, re-entered his carriage, while the 

. press, the Princess Alma Murat, and Prince Joachim Murat, who 

Hore on horseback, followed the hounds. After a rapid chase the stag 
ire 


W itself into the Aisne, but, being alarmed by the cries of the persons 
tabled on the opposite bank, returned to land and again took to the 
ests ‘The dogs were for a time thrown off the scent, but afterwards 
toovered it, and the stag was at length come up with on the banks of 
he Yiver. It again plunged, but, unfortunately, was killed by a shot 
nee ® rifle, and disappeared in the water. The body was not found 
il the next day, when the curdée took place as usual by torchlight in 

© court-yard of the palace. ‘Their Majesties and most of the guests 
pithessed “the scene from the balcony.” The next day the Emperor 


Asse 


y< ® walk through the town of Compiegne, accompanied by General 
lenry and MM. de Saulcy and Viollet-Leduc. After going through a 
umber of the streets and visiting the Place de l'Hotel de Ville, the 
Mperor returned to the palace. 
The Moniteur of this morning announces that the Séécle has 
“ceived a first warning, for having published an article on the number 
le members of the Corps Législatif to be increased according to the 
Wnber of the inhabitants. ‘Che motives for the issue of the warning 
dae? AS stated by the Moniteur, % that the Siecle, by persevering, in 
ac Plte of official rectifications, in attacks devoid wot foundation, is 
ing in opposition to the constitution and the laws. 
Noy, 16. ‘The Joniteur of this morning observes in its bulletin that 
a Teplies of the Cabinets of London and St. Petersburg are an 
tig gyiment of the question of mediation, based on the interior sitta- 
ree of the Cabinets of London and St. Petersburg has very nearly 
i Cheq Its limit. Opinions favourable to peace gain ground every day 
® North and in the South. The elections in the North testify to 
i ® Progress of those opinions, which appear likely to have a majority 
wif next Congress.” ‘he Moniteur also announces that the Emperor 
ny taucurate the Boulevard Prince Eugéne on the 7th December. 
tradi Ottoman Embassy in Paris has, through the public press, con- 
tip \cted the rumours of the Sultan’s illness which have lately been 
qiating. 
1e Paris journals of this evening publish intelligence from Mexico 
16th ult., received vid St. Nazaire, according to which Miramon 
i rtega were dangerously ill. . Seif 
Cree Frenchmen and M. Zecker, a native of Switzerland, had been 
“belled from the City of Mexico. 
No thousand French troops had arrived at Vera Cruz, 
) 


. 
a 


the go: 18—Baron Gros has been appointed Ambassador of France to 
' , 
* Court of St. James's. 
GERMANY. 
Bry 


bey = ‘LIN, Noy. 11.—The King arrived in Berlin to-day, from Babels- 
add, and, according the Stern Zeitung, received a ei with 
The Csses of loyalty from fifteen towns and districts in t 16) ae om. 
at t] Spokesmen of the deputations afterwards dined with his Majesty, 
nm? Palace. 
tin he Queen of Prussia, who has been residing at Coblentz for some 
Stay’ 8 expected to return to Berlin on the 18th inst. Her Majesty will 
Prevey Veimar for some days on the way, for the purpose of being 
Whigh | at the removal of the remains of her parents to a new vault, 
On MoS been prepared for their reception. , 
Onday, the King received the new French ambassador, Baron 


| Talleyrand-Perigord, 


America, and adds—“ If our information is correct, the hesita- | 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


in presence of the Prussian President of the 
Ministers, M. von Bismark-Schinhausen, 

His Majesty has conferred the Grand Cross of the Order of the Red 
Eagle on the Prince de la Tour @ Auvergne, the late French Minister. 

A Berlin letter in the Ost-Deutsche Post says -—“ The disappearance 
of the Prince of Hohenlohe has produced a great sensation here. ‘The 
Prince belonged to a mediatised German family, and had married the 
Prince Elector of Hesse’s daughter, issue of his morganatic union with 
the Princess of Hanau. The Prince of Hohenlohe, who has left debts 
to the amount of 600,000 thalers (2,850,000fr.), has taken refuge in 
America. Hisagent, M. Meinhard, who has cot his bills discounted, 
disappeared at the same time. That agent lived in the most extrava- 
gant manner, and before taking to flight had realized all his property 
by selling the manufactory and house which belonged to him. His 
debts also amount to a very large sum; one creditor alone he owes 
60,000 thalers (285,000fr.) ” 

WURTEMBERG.—The Wurtemberg JMoniteur of the 12th says fH qT he 
King left Stuttgardt to-day for Nice, to pass the winter. During his 
absence all the affairs of State that his Majesty has not reserved to 
himself to decide on, will be managed by the Council of Ministers, of 
which the Prince Royal will assume the presidency. ‘The Queen of 
Holland, who has made a very long stay here, has left for the Hague, 
first however going to Geneva, to which place she accompanied the 
King.” It is not without interest that the country contemplates the 
departure of the King, who is now in his 82nd year, and whose health 
has been uncertain for some time past. It is tlie wish of all that the 
mild climate of Nice may be beneficial to the venerable monarch. 

Advices from Munich’state that King Otho and Queen Amelia have 
decided on taking up their residence in either the royal palace of Bam- 
berg or that of Wurtzburg. 

King William of Prussia has been inyited to a hunting party at 
Brunswick, and will proceed there next week. 

Baron de Dircking-Holmfeld, the new Danish Minister at the Ger- 
manic Confederation, has arrived at Frankfort and delivered his cre- 
dentials to the President. . 

ConLEntz, Noy. 13.—The Grand Duke of Baden has arrived on his 
return from England. ‘The Grand Duchessy Louise, who has now re- 
covered from a long illness, has, by the advice of her physicians, decided 
on not visiting Coblentz on account of the advanced period of the year. 

———s 
ITA Liy. 

Torry, Noy. 13.—The King returned to the capital to-day. The 
reviews held by his Majesty at Piacenza and Bologna were magni- 
ficent. The King was enthusiastically cheered in all the cities through 

Parma, Modena, and Bologna 


which he passed. The inhabitants of ! 
assembled at the respective railway stations to applaud his Majesty. 

Noy. 15.—It is asserted that the conferences upon the question of 
the Bishopric of Tessino are to be resumed on the 2ist inst. ‘Ihe Swiss 
Federal Council has given fresh instructions uvon the subject to its 
representative at Turin. © ~ 

Noy. 16.—The Turin journals of to-day publish a despatch, signed 
byl Me Nichteray denying Sethe mamevor Garibaldi, the trnth of the 
rumour lately circulated, that a dictatorship of Italy had been proposed 
by him to the King, and stating that no such arrangement, or any~ 
thing aproximate to it, had ever been entertained by Garibaldi. ; 

Noy. 17.—Parliament will meet here to-morrow for the session. 
There will be no speech from the throne. Almostall the deputies have 
ureadyjarrived. ‘The King has forwarded a large sum of money from his 
private purse to the towns of the Romagna for the benefit of the suf- 
ferers from the recent innndations, 

The Official Gazette of to-day decrees 
siege in the Neapolitan provinces and Sicily. ‘The prefects of Naples 
and Palermo retain the power of making some exceptions. 

The board of directors of the N eapolitan railways has been elected. 
Messrs. Charles Waring and Howard Kennard have arrived here on 
business connected with these and the Sicilian railways. Mr. Brassey 
is expected to-morrow. 

Noy. 18.—The Chamber of Deputies Was opened for the session 
to-day. 

N Avis, Nov. 15.— Several important Bourbon partisans have been 
arrested. Serious damage has been caused by inundations in the central y 
provinces. : 

The King of Naples has contradicted, in the Correspondencia di Roma, 
a report to the effect that he entertained a project of abdication in favour 
of Count de Trani. 

Rome.—Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the 
Prince of Prussia were received yesterday by his Holiness in private 
audience. 


The Archbishop of Besangon has arrived here. 


the abolition of the state of 


GREECE, 

Conrv, Nov. 15.—The Prep inhabitants of Syra and the Pireus 
have given a banquet to the officers of the English fleet. ‘he health of 
Prince Alfred was proposed by the Greeks. ‘Ihe toast of the indepen- 
dence of Greece was drunk by the English. The Snglish vessels 
hoisted the Greek flag, and saluted it with 2] uns, ; 

Trieste, Noy. 18.—Demonstrations friendly to England continue 
Greece and the Jonian Islands. The choice of Prince Alfred for the 
Greek throne is regarded as certain. 

Arurns, Noy. 18.—Disturbances have broken out at Patras. The | 
telegraphic communication has been re-established between Chios and 


Syra. 


———— 
DENMARK, 

CoPENHAGEN, Noy. 14.—The English Ambassador was received to- 
day by the King, and officially announced to hig Majesty the approach- 
ing marriage of the Princess Alexandra to the Prince of Wales: 

he Government has published to-day the despatches sent | to 
Vienna and Berlin on the 6th of November, in reply to the Austrian 
and Prussian notes. ‘These despatches, which are accompanied 
by documentary evidence, energetically reject the Austrian and I rus- 
sian demands of the 26th August, with reference to Schileswig-Holstemns 
and explain what the Danish government considers to be the rea 
bearing of the conventions of 1851 and 1852. ‘The Danish Soret 
ment requests that the negotiations should be confined to the affair ae 
Holstein, and renew the offer to grant autonomy to Holstein. te 
official Gazette also publishes a royal patent, dated 12th November, - 
which the organisation of the local Government of Holstein, already 
announced in former messages, is officially contirmed. Count Moltke, 
the chief of this local Government, will enter upon his functions on the 
Ist of December. The seat of the Government in question will be 
afterwards determined on. 


SPAIN. 
Noy. 18.—The Madrid journals of the 16th announce that the nee 
will give a grand dinner on her féte day, the 19th inst., and a ballon the 
28th, the anniversary of Prince Alfonso’s birth. 


RUSSIA. 

Sr. Perenspuna, Noy. 15.—The Journal de St. DP, tersbourg of to-day 
contains the reply of Prince Gortschakoff to the note of M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys. The prince, after recalling the constant efforts of Russia 1m 
favour of conciliation in America says:—* It, ig requisite, above all, to 
avoid the appearance of any presswre whatever capable of chilling 
public opinion in America, or of exciting the susceptibility of the 
nation. We believe that a combined measure of the Powers, howevel 
conciliatory, if presented in an official or officious (officieur) character, 
would risk arriving at a result opposed to pacification. If, however, 
France should persist in her intention, and England should acquiesce, 
instructions shall be despatched to Baron Stockel at Washington to 
lend to both his colleagues, if not official aid, at least moral support. 

a wee 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE. 


Viscount and Viscountess Palmerston entertained at dinner on | 
Saturday evening last, at Cambridge House, Count Pahlen, Maria 
Marchioness of Ailesbury, the Earl Granville, the Earl and Countess of 
Shaftesbury and Lady Victoria Ashley, Viscountess J ocelyn, and the 
Hon. Miss J ocelyn, Lord Stanley of Alderley, Colonel the Hon. Strange 
and Mrs. Jocelyn, the Right Hon Sir George Grey, M.P., the Right 


Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., the Right Hon. W. F. Cowper, M.P., and 
Mrs. Cowper. Later in the evening her ladyship received a small party. 
The Danish Legation has removed from Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, to No. 2, Great Cumberland-street, Bryanston-square. 
‘The Marquis de Cadore, the newly-appointed Secretary to the French 
Embassy, is daily expected at Albert-gate House from Paris. : 
Lady Beresford has left her hotel in Versailles for her hotel in the 
Rue de la Ville de l'Eveque, in Paris, for the winter season. 


Mr. Thorold has arrived at Syston Park, G 
absence from his regiment in Canada. 
The Countess Cowper is about to receive a succession of visitors at 


rantham, on leave of 


Wrest Park, Bedfordshire. 

Viscount and Viscountess Campden will leave Coombe House, Glou- 
cestershire, on or about the 27th inst., on a continental tour. 

The Countess of Meath arrived at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, 
on Wednesday, and left the following day for Paris. 

_ The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon have been receiving a succes- 
sion of visitors at Highclere Castle during the past week. Among the 
guests have been the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Salisbury, the Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, 
the Earl of Powis, Lord Eversley, Lord Stanley, Hon. Colonel W. 
Fielding, Mr. and Lady Dorothy Nevill, Sir William and Lady 
Heathcote, Sir Stafford and Lady Northcote, Count Strzelecki, Mr. 
R. $8. Holford, and Mr. 'T. Biot ; 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and Princess 
Mary. ’ attended by Lady Geraldine Somerset and Captain Cust, arrived 
at Cambridge Cottage, Kew Tuesday evening, from Brighton, at 


y, on 

° . b] 
yhich watering plac ir R : Pas : 
whic atering place their Royal Highnesses have been residing fo1 


the last six weeks. 

The Duke of Devonshire will shortly receive 
at Chatsworth. The visitors commence to assemble to-day. 

_ The Karl of Dudley arrived at Witley Court, Worcestershire, on 
Tuesday, from a shooting excursion in Norfolk. ; 

The Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, who arrived at Bretby Park 
last Friday from visiting the Earl and Countess of Carnary at 
Highclere, near Newbury, left their seat on Monday, to ati Btliece! le 
assembled at Willey Park, Salop, on a visit to Lord and Wady Poredter 

The Duchess of Sutherland left Paris last week for Turin ani " 
way to Naples. The duke has left Stafford House for iieativaa 
Staffordshire, for a few days. pale 

Lord Brougham proposes to leave town to-day for P 
o Cannes, in order to pass the a pproaching winter 
tneighbourhood. 

Married, on Tuesday, at St. George’s Hanover-sqnare, by the Nev. 
J. D. Glennie, M.A., Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Edward Gage, second 
son of Viscount Gage, to Miss Maxse, daughter of Mr. James and Lady 
Caroline Maxse. The bride was attended to the altar by six bride¢_ 
maids—her sister Miss Beatrice Maxse, the Ladies Craven (2), Miss 
Berkeley, and the Misses Vereker (2). The wedding party assemblea 
after the ceremony at Upper Grosvenor-street, where a beeakfast was 
given in honour of the event by Mr. and Lady Caroline Maxse. 


®& succession of guests 


aris, on his Way 
at his villa in that 


ARRIVALS. 

The Earl and Countess of Craven and the Ladies Craven have 
arrived in Charles-street, Berkeley-square, from Ashdowne-park for a 
few days. 

Lord and Lady Gardner have arrived in town from Scotland on their 
way to Leicester. 

Sir Archibald Campbell and the Lady Agnes Campbell have arrived 
at Fenton’s Hotel from Garscube, N.B. 

Sir George and Lady Broke Middleton, have arriyed at Claridge's 
Hotel, from Brighton. 

The Dowager Lady Rodney has arrived at Brown’s Hotel. 

The Rey. C. B. Otley and Mrs. Otley have arrived at Wallace's Hotel, 
Hyde-park-corner, from Welby Rectory, Grantham. 

M. Oscar Engdemann and M. F. Bertz have arrived at Claridge’s 
Hotel, from St. Petersburg. 

M. Henry de Wolfe Carvell has 
Lima, Peru. 

Miss Houston Douglas and Mr. and Mrs. 
the Queen’s Hotel, Upper Norwood. 

Mr, ht. Schleiden, Minister Resident of the Free Hanse Towns at 
Washington, has arrived at lenton’s Hotel from Paris. 

Count and Countess Mencékelski have arrived at Claridee’s Hotel 
from Paris. eS 

Lord and Lady Otho Fitzgerald have arrived at their residence on 
Carl ton-house-terrace from Brighton. 

The Right Hon. Sir Charles and Lady Mary Wood have returned to 
Belgrave-square from Visiting Lord and Lady Rivers. 

Lady Arthur Hay has arrived in Chester-square, from Badminton, 
where her ladyship has been staying on a visit to the Duke and Duchess 
of Beaufort. 

Lady Henrietta Allen and the Misses Allen have arrived at their 
residence in Chesham-street, from Scotland. 

Lady Sophia Des Veeux has returned to London from the Royal 
Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone. 

The Hon. Mr. Foley, M.P., has arrived at the 

The Lady De Dunstanville has arrived 
street, Berkeley-square, from Cornwall. 

The Duke and Duchess of Argyll 
Sutherland arrived at Stafford House, 
Cliefden, Bucks. 

Viscount and Viscountess T Asmore hare arrived at their re 
Grosvenor-street from Ireland. 

DEPARTURES. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Tweeddale and Lady Julia Hay 
have left Nhomas’y Hotel, Berkeley-square, for Cliff House; Sandgate. 

The Earl and Countess of Chesterfield, Lord and Lady de Lisle and 
Dudley, Mrs. Campbell Wyndham, Mr. Hughes of Kinmel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fazakerley, have left the St. George’s Hotel. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Hampson have left Edwards’s Hotel for Ballbrook, 
Withington, near Manchester. 

The Marquis @VAudigné has left Albert-gate House 

Sir George and Lady Broke Middleton have left 
Shrubland Park, Ipswich. 

Sir Archibald Campbell and the Hon. Lady Campbell haye left Fen- 
ton’s Hotel for a tour on the Continent. 

Lord and Lady Elcho left town on Monday on ® tour of visits in 
Ireland. : 

Lord George Beauclerk has left Fenton’s Hotel for Brighton. 

His Highness Prince Krakinski, Baron and Baroness Waldenberg, 
one cane de Bailett have left the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street for 

aris. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Scott have left Brown's Hotel. 

Mr. and Lady Sophia Macnamara, Mrs. and Miss I zimb, the Countess 
a iVinchilsea, and Lady Florence Paget have left the St. George's 

otel. 

Admiral Gallini and Chevalier and Madame Gartonis have taken their 
departure from. the Brunswick Hotel, Jermyn-street, for Paris. 

Sir Henry and Lady Hoare and Miss Hoare have left Thomas's Hotel, 
Berkeley-square, for Stourhead House, near Bath. 

Count de Scheanburg has left Fenton’s Hotel for Italy. 

iscount Palmerston left town after the Cabinet Council on 
nesday afternoon, for Windsor Castle. 

scountess Jocelyn and the Misses Jocelyn have left town for 
Wrest Park, Beds, to spend a few days with the Countess Cowper. 

Lord Crewe has left his residence in ill-street for Crewe Hall, 
Cheshire. 

Lord and Lady Abercromby have left 
Square, for Airthrey Castle, N.B. 


—_—_—_—_—_— 


“urived at Claridge’s Hotel, from 


Saundars have arrived at 


St. George’s Hotel. 
wt her house in Charles- 


and the Duchess Dowager of 
1 . , 
St. James's, on VV ednesday, from 


sidence in 


for Paris. 
Claridge’s Hotel for 


Wed- 


Thomas's Hotei, Berkeley- 


Hydrophobia having been prevalent in Vienna, 1800 dogs were caught 
there and destroyed by the “knacker” in one month. 

The Coburg Gazette states that the Prince and Princess Royal of 
Prussia have forwarded 2,000f1. for the monument to Prince Albert. 

The Queen has approved the appointment of Sir Charles Trevelyan 
4s & member of the Council of the Governor-General of India. 

A Polish funeral service was held on Wednesday week, at St. 
George's Cathedral, Southwark, in memory of the late Countess 
Zamoyski, at whose death-bed ‘the Count was not allowed to be 
present. 

This winter Nice is to be the resort of a colony of Princes, amongst 
others are mentioned the names of the Kings of Wurtemberg, of Bel- 
gium, and of Bavaria; the Prince and Princess of Prussia, the Duke 
and Duchess of Brabant, &e. 

A new English church was opened on Wednesday week at St. Pierre, 
Calais, by authority of the Bishop of London. Sermons were preached 
on the occasion by the Rey. R. Burgess, Prebendary of St. Paul's, and 
the Rev. E. Forbes, Chaplain to the English Church, Rue d’Aguesseau, 
Paris. The church stands in the midst of a manufacturing population 
of about 1500 English. 


NUMEROUS MANUSCRIPTS HAVE REACHED 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


us, and we shall give to them early 
attention. Our correspondents must 
be patient, if they wish their efforts 
to be properly judged. All contribu- 
tions which do not suit us will shortly 
be returned; but we cannot, at pre- | 
sent, afford time to write a separate 
letter of acknowledgment to each 
and every one of those who have | 
favoured us with their support and 
co-operation. 
THE WORK TABLE. 

Mary Any Cuaruan.—Your request for 
a design for a netted cap shall be 
complied with; but, we fear, we 
cannot promise that it shall appear 
before Christmas. 

Erasia.—Your long communication | 
was “properly addressed,” and 
arrived safely. To hear that the 
Lady's Journal affords you so much 
pleasure in your distant home is 
very gratifying to us. «The begging | 
part” of your letter shall be attended 
to, so far as the designs will be 
useful to the generality of our 
readers. You ask for information 
upon the use of the ring and pin for 
Tatting. Malle. Riego explains thet | 
they are used for making the pearl 
loops which form an edge to the | 
stitches. The ring is worn on the 
thumb, the pin being attached to it | 
by a small chain. The shuttle is | 
therefore still required for making | 
the stitches. | 


| 

DRESS. 

Cantos writes thus:—‘I have sent | 

several numbers of your journal to 

Jadiesin the colonies who have found | 

the patterns valuable in working for | 

pazaars, &c., not to mention the | 
fashions.” | 

Mary Bracksrat.—We have received 

numerous inquires respecting this | 

lady. Some questioners desire to | 
lenow her address; some if she be a | 
real personage ornot. We can only 
answer that we believe “ Mary” to | 
be a real personage, that she has | 

a residence, that she is a lady, that 

sho is in carnest in her statements | 

and arguments, aud that she prac- 
tises what she preaches. 

Mary Buacksram.— Answers to and 

comments upon * Mary Blackbraid’s™ 

rather novel views have been re- 
esived from Carlos, Isabel, Frank 

Fairleigh, and other correspondents. 

As they repeat the now rather well- 

known objections to “Mary's” | 

opinions and convictions, we do not 
insert them. 
DOMESTIC PETS. 

Porty Hopkrys is not sufficiently ex- | 

plicit, with regard to poor * Billy.” 

She does not state how his appetite | 

is, nor whether he is getting thinner. | 

“Are there any crickets in the house? | 

and does * Billy” catchand eat them? | 
if s0, isagree with | 
the feline stomach. Make him a’ 
comfortable bed in a rabbit-hutch ; | 
give a dose of castor oil and a little 
powdered sulphur in his milk, and 
do not allow him to have too much 
meat. 

A SuBscRIBER wishes to know what she | 

is to do with a little French poodle | 

who suffers intensely from a pain in | 
the ear; it lets the ear hang very | 
much during the pain.—fit has! 
canker of the ear, in all probability 
occasioned by its ears not having | 
been thoroughly dried after wash- | 
ing. Mix 4 drachms of Liq. Pluhi. | 

Diacet, in a pint of water, make the | 

liquid as near animal heat as pos-| 

sible, and after pouring about a tea- 

spoonful into the ear, take the ear in | 
the hand, press and move it gently, 
£0 as to’ diffuse the liquid in the ear. 

Let “ A Subscriber ” do this twice or | 

thrice a day, and it will soon effect a | 

cure. . This is a very painful disease, | 
and if neglected likely to be attended 
with serious consequences. ] 

Lizziz may make a good cure of her 
linnet’s broken leg without having 
recourse to amputation, Take the 
quill feather from the wing of a fowl, 
cut it about three-quarters of an inch 
long, and make a split down one 
side, then, after placing the leg quite | 
straight, lap a piece of soft muslin 
two or’three times round it, and 
opening the quill where it is split, 
let it close round the muslin, it will 
hold it in its place until the bones 
unite. 

Evcente’s canary has caught cold from | 
hanging in the draught, place it in | 
2 warm corner, and give sugar cancly | 
in its water. | 


{Bebe desorves a good bird from the 


pains and care she takes of it. Ac- 
cording to her description, we are 
afraid her bird will commence 
building a nest in spring, jnstead of 
giving her a song. Blanch has been 
deceived by the dealer palming a 
hen for a male bird. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 


Many.—We thank you for the recipe 


for making Apple Jelly. It appears 
an excellent one. Want of space 
compels us to postpone inserting it 
until next week. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ax Onp Sunscrisen—There is no fee 


necessary when sending dates, &c., 
to “Burke's Peerage.” The address 
is, Sir J. B. Burke, Record Tower, 
Dublin. 


| A Constant Reaper.—The charge for 


binding a volume of this journal in 
suitable covers, including Title and 
Index, is 6s. Or the covers may be 
had separately, price 4s. 


A Country Mawrx.—The price of 


“(Cutts’ Christmas Decorations for 
Churches "is 4s. bound in cloth. It 
is published by Crockford, 19, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


Cantos writes as follows;—* I wish 


some of your contributors would say 
a word respecting our songs; NOW { 
should like to seud you a translation 
of a celebrated Danish war song, by 
w native Danish poet. At the pre- 
sent time it would be particularly 
appropriate, and would, I think be 
acceptable to your fair readers. ‘Ten- 
nyson, in my opinion, does not shine 
in national songs.” [We shall be glad 
to receive * Carlos’s” proiiered trans- 
lation.) 

A.B. C.—Your wish to dispose of small 
articles of fancy work for charitable 
purposes is vty praisoworthy. At 


any of the London bazaars, such as - 


the Soho, Pantheon, or German, by 
paying a small percentaze upon the 
amount realised hy the sale, you 
would fiud, we imagine, no difficulty 
in attaining your object. There 
exists, we believe, an institution cx- 
clusively for the sale of ladies’ work. 
{ts precise address we do not 
remeniber, but will make inquiries, 
and let you know uext week. 
Cariente.—The word you refer to is 
girofize, not girofe, ‘The latter means 
the spice calicd clove; the former is 
the gilliflower, which word is & cor- 
ruption of giroflée, as the word giro- 
jiée is a variation of girofc. The gil- 
‘liflower smells like the clove, which 
is the flower-bud of a small tree, 
called Caryophullus, which grows in 
the Moluccas. ‘The gillifiower belongs 
to a cruciform genus called Mothiola. 
The wordclore comes from the French 
clou (2 nail)—the shape of the spice 
exactly resembling that of a nail 


OreoraTra.—For answer to your ques- 
tions we must refer you to the * Life 
of Cleopatra” (Vita di Cleopatra) by 
Giulio Landi, published at Venice 
in 1551 and translated into French 
by Bertrand Burtre in in 1808. The 
suggestion that the well-known bust 
called Clytie at the British Muscum 
is a portrait of the beautiful Qaeen 
of Egypt has been made before. It 
was entertained, we believe, by Mr. 
Townley, who possessed the bust 
before the Musewn, and it derives 
strength from the Grecian origin of 
Cleopatra, and the fact that the beau- 
tiful Clytie (7) is springing from the 
midst of the Lily of the Nile. 

Sr, Cecu1A.—We are inclined to par- 
take of your distaste to concerts. A 
jumble of incongruous pieces of 
music is as irrational and uapleasant 
os B pictnre-dealer's shop, where 
works of different masters, different 
schools, different intents and diffe- 
rent executions are heaped together 
without rhyme or reason. It was 
Coleridge who wrote:— 

Nor cold, nor stern wy soul! Yet I 
detest 


Those scented rooms, where to a gaudy 


throng, 

Heaves the proud harlot her distended 
breast, 

In intricacies of laborious soug, 

These feel not Music's genuine power, 
nor design 

sp broet at Nature's passion-warbled 
plaint: 

But when the long-breathed singer's 
uptrilled strain ss 

Bursts ii a squall—they gape for won- 
derment. 


a a ss 


ay 


Che Hudy’s 
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ADDITION to the subscriptions already announced, we 


ic: 


have received the following 


during the past week :— 


Lady Jodrell, Sale Park, Norfolk wus L 1 0 


L. C. B., Brighton ...cccccscseseseeseeeeeeeeereeseeeens 
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Contributions to be addressed to the care of the Editress of 


this Journal, 346, 5 


trand, W.C. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


ER MAJESTY is now at Windsor, and the Royal Family 

circle has been cheered by the arrival of the Prince and 
Princess Louis of Hesse, who landed at Gravesend on Triday, 
the 14th inst., amid demonstrations of public affection, which 


though they might have been more costly, must have been 
most gratifying to the princely pair. Her admirable conduct on 
the melancholy occasion of her father’s death has endeared the 
‘“‘ Princess Alice” to all classes in this country, and it was to 
be expected that the ‘*Men of Kent” would not let slip the 
opportunity of bidding welcome to the daughter of their widowed 
Queen on her first return to England since her marriage. 
We understand however that there has been some local discon- 
tent excited about the manner of the demonstration,—the 
complainants alleging that something better than a nuunber of 
flags borrowed from Woolwich might have been provided. With 
these grumblings we are not inclined to side. If the streets 
were thronged with friendly faces, and there were plenty of 
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friendly voices to bid her welcome, we understand little of the 
sensible disposition of the Princess if she would have been any 
the better pleased with triumphal arches and decorations, the 


cost of which may be so much better laid out at this time in a 


variety of different ways. With expensive fortifications to pay 
for, the Lancashire distress, and a thousand other more or less 
legitimate calls draining the public purse, the good people of 
Gravesend have no need to waste their money upon municipal 
vanities, that could benefit no one but the corporation up- 
holsterer. 

An interesting letter has appeared in the Times describing the 
adventures of the Prince of Wales and his royal sister at Naples 
and its vicinity. ‘Chey appear to have won golden opinions by the 
modesty and openness of their demeanour. ‘They visitec Pompell, 
and enjoyed the unusual luxury of a ‘special excavation” made 
in their honour. ‘The Prince happened to be at Naples when 
the anniversary of his majority was kept, and the British vessels 


of war present in the harbour dressed their mast-heads with | 


evergreens in honour of the occasion. In accordance, however, 
with the wish of Her Majesty, no salutes were fired; but at 
the usual dinner on board the Osborne (the vessel in which the 
Prince. is travelling), a very natural and affecting occurrence 
took place. 

At the close of the dinner the health of her Majesty was given, and 
was received with much enthusiasm, and then General Knollys, all the 
euests rising, proposed the health of the Prince of Wales. Briefly, but 
in avery feeling manner, he intimated that but for the great loss which 
the Royal family and the nation had sustained the Prince would not 
have been here that evening, and then, alluding to the great future 
which lay before him, he pointed jo and eulogized the bright example 
of the deeply to be regretted Prince Albert. The Princesses were 
much affected, and, as the guests raised their glasses to drink the toast, 
the Princess of Prussia, who stood next to his Royal Highness, turned 
towards and kissed her brother. I fear to have committed an indeli- 
cacy in thus violating the privacy of the Royal party, yet Lam much 
mistaken in the character of the Sons and daughters of old England, if 
they will not love their Princes all the more for those little touches of 
affection which unite them to us by the bonds of a common humanity. 

Certainly; and no indelicacy whatever, good special reporter, 
whoever you may be. What indelicacy could be found in telling 
of this genuine token of sisterly affection? What indelicacy in 
thus telling the good people of this country that the Prince is 
beloved by those who are around him for qualities that do not 
belong exclusively to his position ? 

On Monday morning last, the man Cooper, the Isleworth 
murderer, convicted of the murder of the woman whom he had 
betrayed into bigamy, was executed in front of the Old Bailey. 
Gardner the sweep, about whose case much doubt seemed to lie, 
was respited by the mercy of the crown. In spite of that, 
however, the crowd that assembled seem to have been dis- 
appointed of their meal of blood, for they are stated by the 
reporters to have clamoured that ‘+ the sweep ” should be brought 
out. On Monday afternoon, an account appeared in the evening 
papers which, if it had passed uncontradicted, would have given 
a strange appearance to the present state of our criminal law. It 
was represented that up to Friday afternoon, Sir George Grey had 
nade up his mind that Gardner should be hanged; that Mr. 


Ribton, thecounsel for the convict, had obtained an interview with 


the Home Secretary, and subsequently with the Chief Baron, 
who tried the case; that the latter admitted that, in his opinion, 
“some of the points in the case were not quite so conclusive as 
they should have been, and at the same time said that if the 
Home Secretary thought there was any doubt in the case, he 
should offer no opposition to his giving effect to such an im- 
pression by respiting the prisoner, whereupon this iniinaiton 
having been comnunicated to the Home Secretary, he consented 
to respite the supposed culprit.” If this statement had gone 
uncontradicted, we should have been warranted in sup- 
posing that the issue of life and death in the case of a 
convicted criminal could be made to depend upon desuitory 
conversations between the counsel for the prisoner, the Lome 
Seeretary, and the judge who tried the case, discussing in a free 
and easy, friendly manner, the points of evidence adduced at 
the trial. It has been since announced that this supposed 
account is purely a fictitious one; that no such interviews 
took place which the account purports to describe; that the 
decision of the Crown officers was based upon fresh medical 
evidence obtained subsequent to the trial, which tended to 
throw very grave doubts over the justice of the conviction ; 
and that that evidence having been submitted by the Home 
Secretary to the judge who tried the case, according 
to usual custom, that legal functionary gave an opinion 
favourable to the respite. ‘This is, of course, a very different 
proceeding from a mere gossip between the Home Secretary, 
the Chief Baron, and Mr. Ribton; but it may yet be ques- 
tioned whether it is sufliciently formal to give unmitigated 
satisfaction in questions involving life and death. The 
hanging of the woman ‘Timaney at Dundee, the conditional 
pardon of Mrs. M‘Lachlan (which has pleased no one), 
the free pardon of Smethurst, and now the respite of Gard- 
ner are among the cases which direct the minds of people 
towards the necessity for some amendment of the law of 
criminal appeal. What particular form that amendment 
should take we are not prepared to suggest off-hand ; 
but it may safely be insisted that it should provide a 
safer and inore organised tribunal of appeal than a private 
reference to the Home Secretary and the judge. A sentence, 
founded upon evidence duly sworn before a court of justice, 
with all the machinery for sifting and probing the evidence at 
hand, should not be set aside upon anything less than weightier 
evidence taken upon equally secure ground. It seems that 


whenever anything like medical or scientific evidence can be 
imported into a case, two parties of professional witnesses are | 


immediately called into existence, the one resolved to prove that 
the accused did commit the murder, and the other no less strenu- 


ously determined to establish his innocence. Between these con- | 


tending factions, who debate the matter with the ferocity peculiar 
to religious and scientific quarrels, and with as much indifference 
to the sacred obligations of an oath as if a human life were not 
at stake in the matter, the authorities of the law have a 


difficult duty in attempting to arrive at a just judgment. How 
carefully then should such evidence be weighed! [flow neces- 
sary that it should be submitted to the severest scrutiny ! Llow 


valuable would a properly constituted tribunal be in aiding 
society to avoid the risk of unpunished ‘murder on the one 
hand, and the even greater danger of unfounded panics! 
Might it not be feasible, if a tribunal of appeal were 
founded, to give the judges the power of inviting the as- 


sistance of the Council of the Medical Society, or of the | 


Chemical Society, whenever any questions of medical or 


chemical science were involved ? y 
tribunal would be preferable to that whose existence 1s announced 


in the Daily Telegraph in these remarkable words:— The | 
Royal prerogative of mercy is no longer exercised according to | 


the good will and pleasure of the sovereign. ‘The times have 


At any rate almost any | 


gone by when an English inonarch could remit the sentence of | 


a condemned prisoner, so long as that sentence is pronounced | 


just by the verdict of public opinion, We have no wish to see 


journals.” 


«volume entitled “ Life and Death in Poland,” and Messrs. ; 
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these times return, or to behold the Crown taking the initiative 
in pardoning a criminal. Popular sentiment must first raise its 
protest against the law taking its due course, and then—and not 
till then—the advisers of the Queen have to decide whether that 


| protest shall be attended to. in our days popular sentiment 


expresses itself through the press, and therefore the power of 
appeal in eases of life or death rests practically with the public 
A more presumptuous assertion than this of the 
supposed right of irresponsible journalism to interfere in the 
regular administration of the law of the land we never remember 
to have met with. 

A panic now pervades the metropolis, excited by the supposed 
increase of violent nocturnal attacks in the street by a clan of 
ruffians called ‘ garrotters.” That such cases as that of Mr. 
Pilkington should prompt the police to additional vigilance, we 
entirely admit; but we have yet to discover any clear founda- 
tion for the wide-spread dread which exists, and which is fast 
spreading oyer all classes of the community. The Paddington 
vestry only the other day passed a resolution affirming the 
necessity for extraordinary measures; and one effect of this 
alarm is the excitement of a powerful feeling to the prejudice of 
men who, having been sentenced to various terms of Imprison- 
ment in atonement for various crimes, have got tickets-of-leave 
by their good conduct. It seems to us that this very feeling 
may have the effect of bringing about the state of things 
which is creating so much dread. Hf all close their doors 
against these unfortunates, and refuse to give them 2 
chance of honest employment in consequence of their fall, 
what alternative have they but to commit suicide or some 
new crime? All around we hear of gentlemen fortify- 
ing their personal courage by the purchase of life-pre- 
servers, and even of revolvers and stilettos, with which they 
parade the streets at night, and we would suggest to those per- 
sons whether, by carrying these dangerous things about with 
them, they are not putting more lives in jeopardy than are 
likely to come to harm from any number of ‘ garotters.” We 
shall not be at all surprised to hear, before many days have passe 
by, of unfortunate persons whose lives have been saerificed to 
the terrors of those persons who are determine! to see a thief in 
every bush, 

The Derby papers give an account of a very heroic lady, who 
succeeded by her personal courage in preserving her househokt 
from being harmed by burglars. ‘The story is that Mrs. 
Norman, a lady residing with her husband at Howich Iend, 
Whaley Bridge, was awakened by the noise of breaking glass. 
As her husband was unwell at the time, she rose and arme’ 
herself with a pistol, descended the stairs, entered the parlot, 
and found herself in the presence of a burglar, armed with @ 
crowbar, his accomplices being outside. On this she fired the 
revolver, and hit him in the shoulder. He shouted out with 
pain, and was dragged by his accomplices out through the 
window. ‘Two men have been apprehended on suspicion. Mrs. 
Norman is evidently a woman gifted with more than the averag? 
amount of courage. 

We have received a long and interesting account of the cere- 
monies observed at the Roman Catholic chapel, Kidderminster 
on Saturday last, on the occasion of a profession of a nun. We 
have no desire to add to the halo of publicity which the publica- 
tion of this fact and all its details has given to it by printing 
the names of any of the persons concerned, because we are 0 
opinion that if no publicity whatever were given to such matters, 
fewer young women would be persuaded, by a false estimate of the 
importance of their actions, into burying themselves alive 11 this 
manner. Far be it from us to cast any doubt upon the sinceritY 
of these fearful sacrifices ; yet while we admit that our belie 
may not be the less deeply rooted that they are entirely 
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subversive of the real and proper duties of woman in this 
world. 

Sir Cresswell Cresswell has been this week listening to an 

7 iis 


appeal for redress somewhat different to those with which 
ears are usually assailed. It was a motion on behalf of Mrs- 
Ryves, as the executrix and personal representative of Ol" 
Serres, the daughter of the Duke of Cumberland, George the 
Third’s brother by a secret marriage. [t is not coutended that 
there is any doubt about the fact that Olive Serres was the 
Duke’s daughter, nor 1s it denied that his late Majesty (icore? 
III. made the following testamentary disposition i2 het 
favour :— 


James 


Cit 
1 sath ot 


George It.—In case of our Royal demise we give and bequi 
Olive, our brother of Cumberland’s daughter, the sum of 15,0004, com 
manding our heir and successor to pay the same privately to ow Bie 
niece for her use as & recompense for the misfortunes she may 2’ 
known through her father. J. DuNNING- 

CU ATILAM- 

June 2, 177-4. Warwick 

His Majesty died without ever having revoked this docume?” 
and the money has not been paid to this day. he only reaso!! 
why it has not been paid is that in 1822, when Olive Seria 
attempted to get payment of the money, Sir John N icholl, the! 
Judge of the Prerogative Court, decided that he had no pur 
diction to entertain a suit respecting a will which purported to be "| 
will of the Sovereign. Tn like manner Sir Cresswell Cressw° 
declines to interfere, stating that he is not inclined to depar 
from any decision ,of Sir John Nicholl. Be it observed the 
there is no doubt that the testamentary document was a genu 
one, or that Mrs, Ryves is the person legally entitled to rece!’ 
the money. Yet she will not receive the money ; unless, inde 1 
her Majesty should hear by chance of this case, and should His 
of opinion that the injunction of her grandfather upod : 


‘ suecessor” is really binding upon himself, 


LITERARY, ARTISTIC, DRAMATIC, AND SCIENTIFIC. 
: : 30 
rHVHERD have not been many issues of importance durigs ee 


ast week ; but the promises for the future come in thlt* iy 

fast. Mr. Collingridge, the editor of the City Press, will shor 
publish an interesting volume of local sketches, entitled, * Der y3 
Scenes and London People.” It will consist of a series © 0 

| on the antiquities of London, and also modern sketches which who 
already appeared in the City Press. Mr. Sutherland Edwards yes 


is fortunate cnough to be one of the few English literati who + 5110 
any personal acquaintance with Russia and Poland) is about ie will 
publish as a Christmas book, “The boyhood of Martin uth 
with illustrations by Absolon. : 

Of books by ladies, Messrs. Hdmopston and Douglas are ab 
publish a little volume by Mrs: Gordon (daughter to pu 
Brewster) entitled “ Leaves of Healing for the Sick and Sorr 
Mr. Arthur Hall will publish, early in December, a new dant i$ 
authoress of “ Mary Powell,” entitled “ The Duchess of mk: 
and a story for the young by Mrs. J. B. Webb, entitled 
Newton.” “Messrs. Seeley and Jackson haye in the press = 
tion of Madame de Pressense’s “ White House at Shade teH 
“Virst Steps in Life” by Mrs. Goldart. Mr. Bentley J ae 
we hive not yet seen it) * Mrs. Lalliburton’s Troubles, ¥’ 
by Mrs. Wood, the authoress of ‘ Hast Lynue "and 
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nings.” By next week we hope to be able to give some account 


of it. 


The Great Exhibition, the fortnight of grace being over (if that 
could be called grace where all was confusion and distraction) is now 
finally closed, and the work of remoyal is proceeding with such 
rapidity that in the course of another three weeks nothing will be 
loft in that great storehouse of the beautiful and the valuable. Two 
last visits paid on the two last days have left anything but a 
pleasant impression upon the mind—whilst upon the body they left 
an attack of cold which required more than one Turkish Bath to 
remove it. The place was filled with cold fog, cold enough to pierce 
the very bones; the wind whistled shrill through every crevice, and 

, chilling blasts found their Way upwards throuch Messrs. Kelk and 
Lucas’s very defective flooring from unknown caverns below which 
smelt very suspiciously of stale beer. As if to put a climax to their 
uniform rule of conduct, the C ommissioners refused to allow Mr. 
Morrish to supply refreshments during the supplemental fortnight, 
except on payment of a supplemental rent; and the consequence was 
that not even a plate of hot soup or cup of coffee could be got to 
counteract the inclemency of the weather. Well, after all, it perhaps 
1S a relief to say “there's an end of that ;” but what the Commis- 
loners expect to do about the ceremonial in January none can 
predict. They never can heat that deserted:shed so as to make it 
comfortable; and as to making it look well that is clearly impossible, 
for even when filled with the most beautiful things in the world it 
was still ugly. The chances are that Mr. Cole will manage to get 
the ceremonial transferred to the South Kensington Museum—a 
capital opportunity for interesting the Prince of Wales in that great 
national institution. 

On Wednesday night Sir Thomas Phillips, the chairman of the 
Council of the ‘Society of Arts, opened the session of that Society 
by delivering the annual address. The Society is flourishing, for 
4 list of 200 new candidates was handed in. The affairs of the Great 
“Xhibition supplied the prominent topic of the address ; and it is 
not a little significant for the guarantors that, so far from anything 
cing said about asurplus, the chairman could not even say that the 
Speculation had paid its expenses. Sir Thomas complained that 

© police have charged 19,000/ for their services, and he is 
reported to have said that “in other European countries indus- 
trial exhibitions have been undertaken at the risk of the 

evernment, and without asking any Government aid, or public 
Subscriptions, it might be fairly asked that police authorities 
Should undertake the preservation of public order.” If we under- 


Stand the meaning of this, it is that because the promoters of 


the Great Exhibition had no public aid, therefore they had a right 
° the gratuitous services of the police. This certainly seems to be 
Strange logic. The speculation was in every way a private one. If 
@ profit had resulted, the public would not have been a penny’ the 
‘cher, Why then should the promoters of the Exhibition be better 
entitled to the gratuitous services of the police than the proprietors 
of any other public exhibition in the kingdom? But if we continue 
2 this strain, Sir Thomas will bring us within the reach of his 

ame when he says that “he thought the Commissioners had eX: 
Perienced but scant justice from some of the organs of public 
pinion,” 

Mr. George Cruikshank has removed his curious picture, “ The 
Worship of Bacchus,” from Wellington-street, and has placed it 
in Exeter-hall, where it may be seen surrounded with a fine 
Collection of other works by himself, including several hundred 
proof etchings, sketches, &c.—selections from the labours of fifty 


years, 
It is a significant proof of the interest which the Queen takes in 
all that belongs to the memory of her late husband, that she never 


“eases to watch over and superintend the memorial to his honour 
how being made by Mr. Durham. That gentlemen has been 
admitted to interviews with Her M ajesty more than once since her 
return to Windsor Castle. On one occasion he asked for and obtained 

‘Fr gracious permission to have a cast of the statue taken for trans- 
Wissson to the Island of Guernsey, the inhabitants of that loyal island 

wing selected that as the best form of memorial within their 
means. The expenses of the cast will be about 9001, and 2007. more 
will be required for a handsome pedestal of Guernsey granite. 
hese sums haye been, we understand, already provided by the loyal 
iberality of the inhabitants. 

The obituary of the week contains a name dear to literature. Jean 
ouis Uhland, the Beranger of Germany, is dead. The songs of 
Thland have been on everybody’s lips for half a century. They are 
ull of tenderness, enthusiasm, patriotism, and purity—a quality 

Which those of Beranger do not always possess. They went so to 
1¢ hearts of his compatriots, that for many years Uhland was elected 
eputy at the Assembly of the States of Wurtemberg, and the 

‘ational Assembly at Frankfort. He was born at Tubingen in April, 

«87, and therefore died in the 76th 


year of his age. His state of 
ife was that of an advocate. In the year 1857 he received at 
ubingen a public ovation. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Norember 19, 1862. 

A HUNDRED REPORTS have been afloat during the past 
week as to the causes which induced the government to put 

off the inauguration of the new Boulevard du Prince Eugéne, which, 
*3 IT mentioned to you in wy last letter, had long been announced to 
take place on Saturday last, the 15th inst. Of course no one for a 
Moment credited the announcement inserted in the Moniteur of last 
’ hursday, and so suspiciously reproduced, without one word of 
“omment, in all the other daily papers, that it had never been the 
"mperor’s intention to open the new line until much later in the 
Month of December. As early as on the Wednesday evening pre- 
Viously, rumous had begun to be circulated of the discovery of a 
Serious plot against the Emperor's life, in consequence of which 
Umerous arrestations had been made, and there was scarcely 
* house throughout the capital what had not its own, or some 
ne else’s story relative to this exciting piece of intelligence, 
‘nd was not, therefore, fully prepared to disbelieve, in toto, 
®ny pretext or excuse which might be put forward by the official 
°rgan of the Government for postponing the expected féte. It could 
Scarcely, indeed, be expected to be otherwise, when thousands of 
Persons had to take a part in the projected show. Collegians had 
tad a, holiday granted them for the special occasion. The shops and 
ge establishments of the Faubourgs, through which the procession 
Was to pass, had received orders from the Ingénieur-en-chef to 
© decorated with flags and other devices usual on similar occasions. 
he grim old lions of the fountain of the Chateau d’Kau had ceased 
Spout forth water, and looked down benignantly over the green 
Sward and clumps of shrubs and trees which had sprung up as if by 
Magic to ommament the fountain; the very lamps which were 
“estined in the evening to illuminate the scene with their varied- 
“oloured glasses, were already placed in many parts. All was, in fact, 
Teady, as I saw with my own eyes, when driving through on the very 
“Y the announcement was made, to be terminated at twenty-four 


he public and the press, and that his Majesty had never intended 
© inauguration to take place on that day. $o that all these plaster 
®nd painted decorations, coloured glasses, and rootless shrubs and 
Tees, were to stand exposed to the various changes of temperature, 
Tain, and perhaps even of snow, to be expected at the latter end of 


_ubuse anything and everybody, but who can't rectify anything or 
‘urs? notice, when we are suddenly told that it is all a mistake of | 
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such months as those of November and December. This was too 
much to expect from the credulity of so sharp-witted and sighted a | 
public as that of the French capital, always on the alert and alive to 
anything new or stirring, and the least casy, perhaps, in the world 
to be taken in and deceived, The consequence has been the most 
marvellous stories and amplifications on the supposed fact of a con~ 
spiracy having existed, and been found out, directed against the | 
Emperor's life. What wonder if many would have it that he had 
even been aimed at at Compiégne, and that one of his aides-de-camp 
had been seriously wounded; even though it might be apparent to | 
the simplest understanding that an attempt at Compiégne could not 
greatly endanger the Emperor's life on the Boulevard du Prince 
Eugene. 


The most probable version, and it is the one now very generally 
received is that a conspiracy, in which several Italians and other | 
foreigners were engaged, had been formed; that the ground, under , 
a considerable portion of the new Boulevard, had long been under- | 
mined; and that after the passage of his Majesty, and on a given 
signal, the mine was to have been sprung from a half-ruined house 
at the corner of the Rue Menilmontaut so as to give the parties 
concerned the time to effect their escape in the midst of the con- 
fusion which would inevitably ensue on the success of the attempt. 
Other reports speak of an infernal] machine which was to have pro- 
duced the same results. Howeyer this may be, there is no doubt 
that something has been discovered, and that numerous arrestations 
have taken place, chiefly of Italians and Poles; and that all the 
Italian workmen in Paris, of which there is a vast number, chiefly 
occupied in the trade of house-painters and decorators, have received 
peremptory orders to quit, and many haye been summarily ejected 
from the capital. The féte is now announced to take place on the 
7th of December next. 

Saturday last being the St. Eugine anq the Empress’s ite, was 
celebrated with much éc/at and great rejoicings at Compiegne. The 
regiment of the Ist Cuirassiers, stationed there at this moment, 
offered her Majesty, in the morning, a bouquet monstre. In the after- 
noon Godard, the well-known aeronaut, went up in a huge and gaily- 
ornamented balloon, and later in ths evening the public and inha- 
bitants of Compiégne were admitted into the park and private grounds 
round the chateau, which were brilliantly lighted up and iWumi- 
nated; a magnificent feu @artitice terminated the festivities of the 
day. There had previously been 2 grand dinner at the palace, suc- 
ceeded by a theatrical representation, performed by the Compagnie 
du Théatre Déjazet. 


The trial of M. de Grammont-Caderoyss e and of the four witnesses 
engaged in the affair of the late ducl between that gentleman and 
the unfortunate Mr. Dillon, came on yesterday before the Court of | 
Assizes of Versailles. The court Was crowded to overflowing from 
an early hour, chiefly by persons moving jn the fashionable circles 
of society, among whom might be remarked many elegantly dressed 
women. An equally large number who had ‘besntunsuesesstal in 
effecting an entrance and procuring Seats, remained standing outside | 
throughout a great portion of the tria]. Tne details of the circum- | 


stances which led to this fata] duel cannot have been forgotten by | 
your readers. They were briefly summed up in the speech forthe 
prosecution, M. de Grammont and the four witnesses standing on 
their trial under the accusation of Voluntary homicide. 

The former had only delivered himself up to justice on the previous 
day, on rhis revurn “from Germany, Very few fresh facts were | 
elicited during the course of the trial, It appeared that for some 
time past Mr. Dillon had manifested a marked spirit of hostility 
towards the Duke, which at last resulted in the unfortunate | 
remarks which ultimately led to the encounter. The Duke, 
goaded by an article which “ppeared about the same time in a con- 
temporary paper, accusing him of taking shelter under his aristo- 
cratic name, to avoid fighting a +, Piprten at last accepted the 
challenge of Mr. Dillon, who on his side erry | to. think no other 
alternative was left him for the redress of his honour, and even 
according to the testimony of his second, the Vicomte de Noé, | 
seemed bent onrushing on his fate, From the trial it appeared that 
the unfortunate man had never €ven held a foil in his bands pre- 
viously ; but having been the offending party, the choice of the 
weapons naturally fell to his adversary’s share; the latter, however, 
seemed to be nearly as unskilled jy the use of the sword, and 
certainly not to have taken any undue advantage of his opponent. 

The verdict given in the evening, at about nine o’clock, was one 
of acquittal on all the points, 

Mile. Patti made a most suecessfy] delnit at the Italiens on Sunday 
last, in the well-known part of Amina, in Bellini’s opera of “ Son- 
nambula.” As far as one can judge from a first appearance, and the 
phrenetic applauses which greeted her singing of the favourite aria 
at the close, “Ah! non giunge,” shoe seems destined to become as 
great a favourite with the French as ghe has been with an English 
audience. 

There is not much to be recorded in the way of fashions. Balls 
have not yet commenced, and although a few dancing parties have 
been got up, these have been unpromptus, and have not afforded 
much display of ball toilettes. All the gaiety of the present moment 
seems concentrated in the Court circle at Compiégne ; and the chief 
novelty remarked there is the prevailing use made of that Jong 
discarded material, satin, for dresses, and even out-door coverings. 
The Empress has set the example, having appeared herself in not 
less than seyen or eight costumes for the greater part composed of 
plain-coloured satin, the consequence of which has been a sudden 
overflowing of this rich, but exploded, material in the windows of 
our principal magazins, and still more in mantua-makers’ Work- 
roonis. ; 

The rather stiff effect of this return to an old fashion is consider- 
ably relieved by volants of lace, or what is still more worn at this 
moment, of white blonde, of which the designs resemble those of 
lace. 

A charming dress just about to be sent to one of the fair guests 
of Compicgne consisted of a delicate manye-coloured satin, over 
which half way up the skirt were placed five flounces of white 
blonde, headed by an entre deur of the same material; below these 
flounces were five yolants of tulle of the same colour as the dress. 
Bouquets of apple blossoms and small marabout feathers, ornamented 
the body and sleeves, and composed the headdress. 

The long exploded Marabout feathers aro a gain rising into favour, 
and we have even seen one or two velyet bonnets ornamented with 
them. 

The great rage just now is for everything in plaid, but it is easy 
to predict that it is a fashion which Will be but of brief duration. 
At present a great many morning dresses and out-door garments 
are made both in real and fancy tartans, and even taffetas dresses 
are bordered with broad bands in plaid patterns, which produce a 
very gay and good effect. 


THE GIRLS. 
NEW SERIES.—Crarrer I, 


“LT SAY, old Surly,” shouted out the brother of the cynic, ih dld- 
you observe that ‘ Firetly’ hoped, after reading your fierce 
defence of the ‘governess’ class of society, that you will suggest 
aremedy. Haye you got any remedy ready, old boy 2” 
“Well, you see—stop a bit; don’t finish all that fowl yourself, 
Give me the off leg there—thankye. Why, you sec I don't like 
people to go about with the idea that I’m an‘old grumbler, who can 


teach anybody. That isn’t a pleasant thought for a man to go down 
to his grave with. I faney a ghost—eyen a cynical ghost like mine 
I suppose will be—couldn’t feel any amount of pleasure in spelling 


out his own epitaph if it ran in this wise :—“4 Here lies—(deeply | 
regretted of course by the butchers and wine merchants !—bsurly | 


| or to a lady, ‘ My 
| friend, ‘Old boy, you look precious ill ; 


| good. 
|; then I shall have done 


_ and tell you plainly to go 


| in secret over her father’s portrait. 


guard her from your womanly blows. 


| *bojple? ; . ic . 
for ‘ girls,’ I might urge this more 


| that they could afford to be 


Charity is well—I mean the charity of money-givine ; 


| poverty, or make 


Hardbake, Esq., of Fogy Lodge, 


Chalkshire, and of the Outer | 
Temple. He never did anything 


in particular for good of his | 


Species, By his writings and speeches he plainly declared every- 
body in the wrong, and the world at large an imposition: but 
he never considered it his duty to set them, or it, in the right. He 


Was & man of an unbounded appetite and ungoverned temper, and— 
‘all flesh is grass.’ There now, get one of the Latinists who read T HE 
Lapy’s Journat to put the above into good Ciceronian prose, and it 
would look as respectable as any in Westminster Abbey, But, you 
know, what ean I do really towards setting people right in this matter 
of governesses and many others? I can’t do as the angelin Mahomet’s 
history is said to have done—imake an ante-mortem examination, 
and give their hearts a good squeeze like a washerwoman with a 
towel, so that all the ugly contents may run out; or if [ 
could find brains for the people in society—if I could do 
this, you know, hang Sik! 7 svonld throw. up my profession, 
burn my wig and sewn, and dance a Highland fling round 
the flames. But, you see, I can’t ; and so the only thing I can do 
is to keep on shouting at people and telling them my opinion of their 
little foibles and their graver sins. T must leave the cure in their 
own hands in a great measure. But surely if I call out to a man 
constantly, ‘ My dear sir, you have a great ugly smut on your nose,’ 
good lady, do Wipe your chin,’ or if I say to my 
if you don’t see a doctor and 
you'll die,’ I must do some 
hearts as well as their chins, 


good by my grumbling. If they will not 
what can I do for them? If [ hold ’em up to the ieee ier an onan 


of their fellow members of society, and they will not wipe the black 
off then, why I’ve done with ’em; Mina you, I think a good Seas 
governesses have themselves to thank for their bad treatment L sige 
knock under too much, they are too quiet, they kiss the or By 
their tyrants too meekly. Poor things, they can’t help it thouch 
They can’t stand up with arms a-kimbo, like Molly the cook. 
to*the d——1, and 
The ‘governess’ cannot give you a volley 
like the housemaid. There is no fear 
upon you if your conduct should be 
safe to attack her; bit her hard, my 
back again; she will most likely 


get your liver put right, My opindon is 


If people would only wipe their 


ook, 
; take her ‘warning.’ 
ey In answer to your abuse, 
of her committing an assault 
very outrageous, It is quite 
dear madam, she won't strike 
g° up to her own bedroom to cry 
Hit her hard, she has no friends— 
and a young sister, powerless both to 
f only wish that governesses 
would assert their rights a little more—feel their true position a 
little more—and refuse to be bullied and trampled on by women who 
call themselves ‘ladies.’ If there were plenty of other occupations 
; but what can the poor things 
do when the bank breaks or the firm fails, which throws them on 
the raging world ? When they leave the pretty little rectory, for 
instance, after their father’s library and the old familiar furniture 
is ticketed, knocked down, and carted away—beds and chests of 
drawers dr: and trimly cut hedges and 


no friends save a sick mother 


agged oyer rose bushes, 


| favourite garden plots trampled into rnin by hobnailed men—what 


is to be done then—be sure the hob-nails have struck to the hearts 


| of the dead rector’s daughters, who have to turn out and make their 


way as ‘ governesses’—make their way! ah, 


poor ladies, are they 
fitted for such a rough world? Ladies they 


are, and you see they 


| are, just the girls, no doubt, to make ladies of your uncouth girls ; 
| but they need a ‘home’ as well as 


a place to work in—a home and 
kindness, as well as liberty to toil. I have heard of people buying 
children to adopt—perhaps out of kinduess—perhaps for a whim, 
Are there no people, with a few thousands every year more than 
they can spare, who could look around them and give some of these 
poor ladies a home. I'll tell you what, women like that creature 
about whom I had so much’ to say a week or two ago, will 
never bo right until teaching machines are inyented. Tron and steel 
have no hearts to wound or feelings to insult. They are not fit to 
have to deal with human beings like to themselves ; not fit—hang 
it! though, why should I trouble myself any more about ’em ? 
What I was saying had reference to their victims. I only wish that 
women in England had such a variety of professions to choose from 
as independent in heart as men are. 
It’s a sad thing, you know, to see a woman obliged to submit to be 
insulted, degraded, for the sake of the eternal bread-and-butter ! 
It’s a pitiable thing to glance along the London streets at night, to 
see such a Godlike creature as woman is (or might be) plunged inte 
depths of deyildom, and all for the sake of the paltry coppers to 
keep in that life which, on such terms, is not worth the having! 
g; there is 
plenty of it about, as witness the lists in the papers of almost every 
day; but we might lay out the money better, I dare say, if we 
thought a little first, and did not plunge our hands quite so 
hastily—Eh! what do you say, Mary?—we must not stand 
thinking whilst a fellow-creature lies starving ? Exactly; but I 
am alluding now you see to sections of society, not to individual 
cases, But you see I’m only a grumbler, I can’t be a reformer alter 
all. My heart aches, however, when I come across a case in my 
professional experience, where a woman is forced to teach and suffer, 
or starve—that is if she will not, and dare not, sin. Now there was 
the case of poor Abney—Bill Abney, my friend and schoolfellow— 
Bill was a fine fellow, frank, hearty, hospitable—always liked. 
When I was a little boy at school, and Bill was a big one, he picked 
me out of the mud, and gave a sound thrashing to a fellow who had 
dropped on to me unawares. Bill was a city man, and people 
said he was a prosperous one. I never thought so. Well, he fell 
down one day in Cheapside dead as a stone. His affairs wero 
turned up to the light of day, and then it was clear that 
when poor Bill’s debts were paid, his two daughters would not 
have so much as would buy them a second suit of mourning, 
Well—they were to go out as governesses of course—awhat else 
could be done. One of ’em came to nie, as her father’s oldest friend 
and told me all her case, and begged me to look 
sat in my dingy arm-chair, and told ; 
and how the duns had began to clamour even before poor Bill was in 
his coftin. She sat there, and looked so sad, and so pretty, so slight 
a skiff to sail into the roaring surf of ‘this present evil world,’ 
that, hang it! I felt as if 1 could have cried with her. Well, she 
got a situation at last, and a good one, and so did her sister.” 

“Hang it! Surly,” cried his brother, “don’t pass it over in that 
way; let me tell your tale if you won't. You see, Surly there never 
tells any of his own good deeds, and so he cut the story short just at 
the most interesting part of it. I know that he did more than 
‘nearly cry’ with the young lady—he helped her; first of all be 
took lodgings for her and her sister in the name of a relative of 
the family, that their delicacy might not be wounded; and they did 
not discover, till a month or so afterwards, who their real benefactor 
was. Ho pretended, sly dog, to be commissioned by this relative to 
find them a house, and to see that they wanted nothing. Then 
set to work, and moved, not heaven and earth, but Lincoln’s Inn 
and the Temple, to find them situations in some professional man’s 
family, He never rested till he had done this, and the two poor 
girls have got homes with ladies who are not likely to insult their 
them sit in ‘servants’ pews.’ So you sce ‘Old 

his talking, can manage sometimes to do a 


’ 
out for her; and she 
ne all the miserable story; 


Surly,’ in spite of 
little.” 

“Pooh! pooh! I’m angry enough with you for mentioning the 
Matter, and if you don’t leave my private affairs alone, I'll go back 
to town, and leave all my money to Abraham Lincoln,” 

“Well, uncle, will you do us all a great favour?” 

“Humph ; I don’t know. What is it?” : 

“Why, from time to time you have been hinting that you were 
ahout to open your ‘book,’ as you called it about ‘old girls’ Will 
you do —” 

“Well, I'll give you my honour to begin next week—that is, if I’m 
not cut off in my prime, or made Lord Chancellor in the mewn 
time —” . 

“Or married,” said Ada, 

“Well, or married, which is civil death,” said Mr, Surly. 

J. Ja B 
(70 be continued.) 
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A FRENCHMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND. 
THE NOTE-BOOK OF MONSIEUR JEAN GRIBOU, 


L.X-HAIRDRESSER AND PERFUMER OF THE RUE DES GOBEMOUCITIES, PARIS, AND SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT OF THE ‘JOURNAL JAUNE.”’ 


(Continued from our last.) 


TARIDAY, APRIL 25.—When Jules Pirer had “ settled” 
lt with the cabman (an operation which cost my friend four 
shillings and a great deal of insult), he presented me to the land- 
lord of the Hotel des Grenouilles. ‘This hotel is very conventent 
to Leicester-square, which is the most fashionable quarter iit 
London. ‘This is why so many of my countrymen, who are 
fond of mixing with the bea monde and people of station, 
select this quarter. ‘here were a great many of them already 
arrived at the [Hotel des Grenouilles, some of them exhibitors at 
the Great Exhibition. ‘Che hotel itself is, like most of the 
hotels I see in England, very gloomy and dirty ; but my heart | 
was reassured when the savoury smell from the kitchen told of 
the cookery of my native land. I found the landlord a pleasant 
fellow enough, and a fellow countryman. I soon, however, 
discovered that if his cookery *was French his bills were tho- 
voughly English, and that he had thoroughly mastered that 
other important English word (the pendant to ‘ pay”) the 
verb to charge. Jules Pirer tells me, that although there are 
certain advantages in staying at a house kept by a fellow- 
countryman, there are none who squeeze the poor traveller 
more mercilessly than an Anglicized Frenchman. [Across this 
sentence, we find scrawled, in the handwriting of the landlord 
of the Hotel des Grenouilles, the word ** Gredin!”] 

After we had partaken of some refreshment, Jwes Pirer took 
me to see some of the most fashionable amusements in London. 
We entered the spacious salle of a kind of opera house, called 
“Alhambra.” It is a large building, handsome, and well- 
lighted, with tiers upon tiers of galleries. ‘There is a stage at 
the end, where the entertainments take place in rapid succession. 
Sometimes there is singing, both serious and comic ; but the 
comie seemed to please the audience the best. One little plump 
woman, with a pretty face and a confident expression, threw 
them into raptures with a song about wishing she was ‘* with 
Nancy in the Strand; ” and when they encored her, she looked 
imore impudent still, and told them in another song that she 
liked a nice young man.” Between the songs, there were 
«ymnastic feats, some of them exhibiting great daring and skill ; 
hut I was pleased to see that the best and most graceful of these 
symnasts was the unrivalled Léotard, whose performances on 
the trapeze attract to the Alhambra the most beautiful aris- 
tocracy of England. The audience sit at tables ranged along | 
the salle and in the galleries, some with large glasses of stout- | 
porter, palale, and haf-naf before them; others prefer hot | 
grogs of gin, and grogs of viskey (I write these names as Jules 
Pirer gave them to me); some smoked, and the ladies, even | 
the most fashionable, seemed to partake quite as freely of the 

| 
| 
| 


drinks as the gentlemen did. Jules Pirer (whose knowledge 
ot the aristocracy seems very extensive) pointed out to me the 
Duchesses of S * * * * * * * ** and of A ** * * * and Lady 
(Lee K RRR GRR RHR *** Ql] drinking grogs, and 
admiring the wondrous Léotard. Jules Pirer did not know 
those ladies well enough to present me, which he much re- 
eretted ; but he introduced me to some very fashionable people, 
and I received several invitations to attend fashionable assem- 
blies on the spot; but being now much fatigued with the 
journey and excitement of the day, I contented myself with 
drinking two grogs of gin, and returned to the Hotel des | 
Grenouilles. 

Saturday, April 26th.—The first thing this morning, Laccom- 
ranied Jules Pirer on an omnibus to the International Exhibi- 
tion. where he had business to transact respecting the display of 
the wines which he had to exhibit, and, therefore, could get 
admission. As it was the first time I had seen the streets of 
London, I was much struck with the difference of the appear- 
ance between them and the magnificent thoroughfares of our 
beautiful Paris. In London they do not understand the economy 
of land as we do, for instead of putting the poor people to live 
over the heads of the rich, as in Paris, they give them houses and 
quarters of their own. Here you seldom see a house more than 
four stories high, and even in Piccadilly (one of the broadest of 
the London streets) I do not think a column of infantry could | 
maneuvre without disadvantage. Let us be thankful that, by 
combining beauty with utility, ow: excellent Emperor has con- 
verted Paris into the real Capital of Law and Order. 

Another peculiarity, very striking to the eye of a Parisian, is 
that the pavement is of flagstones, and the middle of the road is 
often made of oblong blocks of granite. I asked an English- 
man who sat beside me on the omnibus, if advantage was never 
taken of this to make barricades ; but he smiled in reply, and 
told me that there were mischievous persons In London who 
were always making barricades at the most inconvenient times, 
and the most inconvenient places, breaking up the roads, and 
piling up the pavement, to the great distress and discomfort of 
the inhabitants. [hese wretches, he said, were called “ Gas 
Companies,” ‘ Water Companies,” and other strange names, 
and they do this mischief under pretence of benefiting the 
inhabitants. On asking whether the authorities did not inter- 
fere to prevent this, my informant told me, very seriously, that 
there was too much reason to suppose that persons very high 
in power were really leagued with these barricaders, and con- 
nived at their abominable conduct. I imust inquire further into 
this matter; for it is certainly strange that a people so orderly, 
and so proud of their liberties as the iinglish, should submit to 
be annoyed in this way. 

On arriving at the Exhibition, we spent some little time in 
examining the outside of the building. Hyerything was in con- 
fusion ; nothing finished. A great crowd of cabs, carts, private 
carriages, and all kinds of vehicles thrown together. The road 
was floating with mud ; for there had been much rain in this plu- 
vious country during several days past. The crowd was so great 
that the omnibus had to put us down at some distance from the 
building, and we hired a little boy to guide us to the entrance 
door. But what shall I say of the hideous, the frightful shed 
built for the Exhibition itself? It is a most execrable combina- 
tion of folly and bad taste ; nothing could be worse. I thought 
Jules Pirer would never have done laughing when he saw it. 
Good Heavens!” said he, ‘tare these people mad that they 
should allow anything so frightful to be built? And here they 
have got a great School of Art close by, which is to teach all the 
world what are the true principles of taste.” What Jules Pirer 
alluded to is the “ Boilers Museum” of South Kensington—also 
a very ugly collection of buildings, which costs the country a 
sreat deal of money. On asking an English journalist, to whom 
Jwes Pirer introduced me, what was the true history of the 
“‘ Boilers Museum,” he gave me this curious answer, which I took 
down at once, and preserve in the hope that I may one day be able 
to understand its meaning: ‘The Boilers were invented as a 
kind of large toy, to save a very ingenious prince from the danger 
of burning his fingers. They are found very useful for cooking 
jobs and accounts in. One great peculiarity of the Boilers 1s, 


_ on the Popery Question. Othermembers have succeeded in doing 
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that they can only be kept going by a certain kind of Coal, of a 
very inferior quality. The mode of working there is to turn 
everything upside down, and to apply it to every use but that 
for which it was intended. Thus if they have a statue to do 
they will give the commission toa painter ; if a piece of engineer- 
ing is wanted, they will send for an architect ; and (as with this | 
very Exhibition) if they want a building, they will employ an 
engineer.” I do not profess to understand this explanation, 
but I merely record it as it was given to me. 

‘*T may also tell you,” added my informant, * as a matter of 
historical interestthat Captain Fowke, who builtit, is adescendant 
of the well-known Guy Faux, a member of. the Commons 1 
the reign of James the First, who tried to blow up the Parliament 


this since, but Guy utterly failed and was completely cut up by 
the supporters of the Government. Since that time it has been 
the custom to call anything that is very ugly and a failure | 
‘a Guy,’ and that little boy is evidently awareof Captain Fowke’s 
connection with the original Guy, for he just now put his finger 
to his nose, pointed to the building, and cried out ‘Oh my! 
What a Guy!’” J took a note of this as being certainly very 
curious, 

At length we get into the building, but the worst of our 
troubles had not yet arrived. We did not know where to 
address ourselves for the information we required, or how to get 
the tickets of admission we wanted. No one seemed to know 


THE WAY TO TREAT POLITEN ES». 

where the offices were, or to be willing to assist us in our search. 
We found a great many Frenchmen and other foreigners in the | 
same predicament as ourselves, and some of them complaining | 
very loudly of the incivilities they had received from the Royal | 
Commissioners, and most of the persons in their employ. The | 
smaller officials seemed to be particularly rude in their de- | 
meanour, especially such as, I was told by an Englishman, had 
attained the grade of * Jacks-in-office.” ‘To address these persons | 
politely had no other effect than to make them more rude and | 
overbearing than before. | 
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TIE ONLY WAY TO GET POLITENESS». 


‘The only way to soften them was to follow the example of 
the “ English gentlemen,” by speaking to them with an inso- 
lence superior to their own. ‘This had the effect of humbling 
them into a kind of awkward respect for the person who could 
be even ruder than themselves. 

Whilst mixing in this crowd, I.was much struck with the 
manner in which the English are misrepresented in France. 
Misled by our sprightly feuilletonistes, and by the dramas about 
the English in the theatres of the Boulevarts, I have hitherto 
imagined the typical Englishman to be very big and burly, 


TE MODEL ENGLISHMAN AND Ils FAMILY. 


and not bad-looking face, and 
that he was usually dressed in a blue coat with gilt buttons, 
knee-breeches, top boots, and a hat with a very broad brim. 
Furthermore, that he carried a very thick cudgel in his hand, 
and was often followed closely by a boule-dogue. This, how- | 
ever, is a great mistake. ‘The Englishman is, indeed, burly ; 
but his nose is of a very peculiar shape, and his dress is not at 
all what I expected it to be. Jules Pirer introduced me to a model 
Englishman, as ‘ Mr. Abraham Moses, Esquire, of Simmery 
Axe,” with whom he had some business to transact. ‘This 


with short curly hair, a broad 


| them at Cremorne. 


_ by our ardent host to gaze immediately on awaking. 
| man! he prognosticated that we should see something that should 


| wet cotton umbrella around. 


{November 22, 1862. 


gentleman, whose manners were very affable and familiar, was 
accompanied by his wife and two sons, and I took a sketch of 


| them, as typical of the English physiognomy. 


Mr. Moses asked us to dinner at: his residence of ‘* Simmery 
Axe,” with that cordial hospitality which I have always heard 
attributed to Mnglishmen, promising fried fish for dinner ; but 
we were compelled to refuse his kindness, having engaged to 


- dine with M. Assolant and some of my confréres of the French 


press at the Sabloni¢re Hotel. 

Finding it impossible to bring our business to a satisfactory 
conclusion on that day, we once more mounted an omnibus and 
returned to Leicester-square, where our friends were waiting to 
receive us. After the vexations of the day had been drowned 
in the good wines of our country, we began to take our revenge 
by making merry at the expense of the English and of their 
Exhibition Building. M. Assolant told us of many wonderful 
adventures which he had experienced and strange sights he had 
seen in London; and he will make, I expect, some remarkable 
revelations. He was not at all surprised at our having seen the 
duchesses and ladies at the Alhambra; on the contrary, he de- 
clared that he knew them all perfectly well, and had danced with 
He had seen, only the day before, a bishop 
beating his wife in public, while the mob stood round and cried 
‘Bravo! Strike harder ;” and he had been present at Smith’s 
Field when a Member of Parliament had sold his wife for five 
shillings and a pot of haf-naf. What with the excellence of 
the wine, and his disgust at a people who could be capable of 
such brutalities, Jules Pirer sat down and wrote the following 
letter to the Times, which (to the credit of English journalism 
be it said) duly appeared the next day, without being in any 
way altered by the editor :— 

Sir,—I am told to understand that you go to ask our Emperor to 
open your Exhibition. J hope in charity you will bring him into the 
building blindfooled, and so he shall save the miserable indignation we 
have suffered from looking at your horrid building. Hi! Hi! We 
mock ourselves at you when we see from the park the big Dome, built on 
boards, and half hid by the big shed. Oh! the ugly brik and the 
frightful shed to call al Europe to see! Why you bost somuch? If 
you only say we build the shed, then no one laugh. 

Even the little boy, the guide, hesay “dam ugly.”—I have, Xe. 

Leicester-square, Hotel Sablonitre. JULES PIRER. 

(To be continued.) 


‘ A WET DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 
V 7 KNEW TT WOULD RAIN, we felt sure of that, for we 
* were away in the country for three days, and all our hopes 
ot happiness depended on its being tolerably dry. 

The rain was coming down with a spirit-stirring patter when we 
opened our eyes the first morning after our arrival, and the red 
leaves of a Virginian creeper hung prone and helpless, wet and dirty, 
over the window, through which we had been requested earnestly 
Sanguine 


cause our town-smoke weary eyes to brighten with pleasure; we 
looked, and saw nothing but water coming down perpendicularly 
from a leaden sky. ‘* Well, never mind,” we said to ourselves, with 


| that beautiful and touching resignation that comes as much from 


anger as sorrow, “there will be no saunter round the quaint, old, 
high-walled garden to-day; we cannot go to the dogs; that little 
black mare, of whom previous and honourable mention has been 
made in the letters that lured us down, will not have the rare 


| felicity of assisting its owner in the hospitable task of entertaining 


us. But the reverse of the medal will be no blank. It is Thursday, 
consequently Punch and ‘No Name,” together with such letters as 
we may be blessed with, will make the breakfast pass well, and the 
early part of the morning bearable. There is sure to be at least # 
bagatelle board in the house; curates always call on wet days; the 
library is large; and—it may clear up by-and-by after all.” Saying 
which we descended, with fictitious gaiety, to the “early breakfast ” 
(which precious institution is in great favour in the country, for the 
especial purpose it appears of making still sorrowfully longer the 
usually sorrowfully long days). 


There was no Zimes, no post-bag, and no prospect of either. We 


' learnt with dismay that the post-office was two miles distant, and 


that the youth who ordinarily fetched the letters had a bronchial 


| affection and objected to rain. The Zimes we find tedious nine times 


out of ten but when we heard that we couldn’t have it just yet, w° 


| loathed our “nice fresh eggs,” and loved its advertisement sheet- 


‘No Name,” too! How hard it was to wait with becoming patienc? 


| for the current instalment of Noel Vanstone’s folly and Magdalen 


Vanstone’s fraud, after nine o’clock on Thursday morning. 
. ’ : +4 : 1 i 
There was no fire in the library, “it always smoked with rain; 


- there was no reading in the midst of the domestic scene, with which 


our best sympathies should have been but were not, viz., the maste! 
of the house grumpy, from that enforced sitting-in which is so hat 
to endure with one’s heart in the woods and fields; the mistres* 
absorbed in the arrangement of sundry things that people alway? 
will leave to arrange for a wet day—work boxes, desks, &c.; a 
the daughter sad, silent, and sulky, by reason of that detention of 
the letter bag, from which (letter bag) she had hopes of extracting 
food for her mind of a totally different nature to that which we 
were anticipating. 

Kleven o'clock came—and it rained; twelye—and it rained still 
harder; one—-and the conscience of the little post-boy having urgee 
him to defy the storm, the letters came in with the lunch, and hoth 
were alike flat, tame, and unprofitable. It was not the fault 0 
either cook or correspondents though, that they were s0; but oul 
appetites for both had paled and faded under the influence of the 
monotonous rain. Punch was prosy, there was no bagatelle ; # 
damp young clergyman came in dripping, and diffusing an odour 0 
He was asked ‘‘to be amusing and to 
talk,” whereupon he told us many parochial anecdotes with a fine 
flavour of age about them, that amounted, in short, to stalenes*: 
Observing at last that the parish was palling upon us, he suggestec 
chess—chess being a thing well calculated to improve the spirits ° 
those already steeped in mortal dulness and sunk in mental torp?!’ 


| We rejected chess with such weak contumely and feeble scorn *? 
| we could muster, and took to gazing out on the wide yellow 


pau 
pudding which was all that remained of the gravel path. we 
thought of Longfellow’s poem on “ Rain in Summer,” and paid hint 
the hearty and sincere compliment of thinking it ever so mUC? 
nicer in his flowing easy verse than far away in the country. M2 
have a predilection for secing signs of life when we stand in 
cold at a window on a wet day, even if they are given in no plea 
Banvergior than ‘an insolent organ hoy and an imbecile monkey: 
But here was no life to look at, save that evinced by the wriggles oF 
an angletwitch. We wondered how it would eat, and made ri 
lutions that we would, should the following day he wet, enact the 
part of the early bird, cook it, and amuse ourselves with forwardvle 
an account of how it ate to Mr. Frank Buckland. But the followin? 
day not being wet our resolution caved in, and the worm is Wild 
gling, uncooked, uneaten still. Anson Harrier TURNOUK 


Tue Firsr Caxary-Birps.—Even the favourite cage-songste” fi 
: . f vteell 

our homes—the canary-finch—did not visit England until the oar J 
century, and its first introduction into Europe was remarkab ty 
vessel, with a few of the birds on board, was wrecked on the scape! 
coast, opposite the Island of Elba, where some of them having pean ex 
found a refuge, and, the climate proving favourable, thet ae 2 
increased. From that parent stock it is believed that all our ¢ ojderet 
cated warblers have sprung and they have been long cous 
members of our families. —Dickens's AU the Year Round. 
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CUR PATTERNS. 


NEEDLEWORK. 
BY R. HELBRONNER, 265, REGENT-STREET. 

r VER SINCE the summer left us, and autumn was at times 

chilly enough to remind us that winter was at hand, we have 
been inventing and preparing work for our readers and friends to 
suit the season, when warmth, comfort, and elegance (judiciously 
combined) are the greatest charm of dress; and we are happy this 
week in being able to submit to the subscribers a few of the results 
of our study to give them pleasure. 

The beautiful knitted shawl, of which we give a miniature sketch, 
with directions for the making, we are fully justified in calling “The 
Queen’s Shawl” in every sense of the title; for in the first instance 
it was expressly designed for this journal ; then the original specimen 
was submitted to her gracious Majesty, who honoured us by pur- 
chasing it ; and so unquestionably it is “ The Queen’s Shawl.” 

Formerly the Shetland shawls were much prized for the soft 
quality of the wool as well for their lightness and warmth; yet 
notwithstanding all these advantages they had always a somewhat 
heavy appearance, and could never be adapted for opera or evening 
dress (however light the pattern in which they were knit), excepting 
for matrons or invalids, when they might be regarded merely as a 
wrap, 

Now “The Queen's Shawl” combines all the attributes of the 
Shetland, with a beauty of effect which approaches even that of the 
richest lace, without affecting the poverty of an imitation ; is suited 
for either dinner or evening dress, or is a truly graceful substitute 
for the opera cloak, when it should be worn mantilla fashion, with 
the upper corner turned over the head. 

Although the best has been accomplished in the illustration to do 
justice to the design, the reader can form but a very inadequate idea 
of the actual grace and richness of “The Queen’s Shawl” when 
nicely made; and we earnestly beg our fair subscribers to Anit and 
judge for themselves. 

The Crochet Couvre-pied, given in our designs, is one of the most 
useful and distinguished quilts made, and by many preferred to the 
Kider-down, as being far superior and elegant in effect, and con- 
siderably less in cost. ican am 

Presuming that it will be croched according to our directions, 
Werecommend that it should be made up with a lining of green or 
blue silk to match, precisely the shade of wool used in the work. 
The lining is to be quilted on fine soft wadding, or French cotton 
wool, A thickly-wadded silk border (not quilted) must then be 
made, of 11 inches wide, to be sewn on the edge of the quilt, and 
then turned over, and attached to the lining, thus leaving a border 
of 5} inches on either side, which must be neatly mitred at the 
corners. To complete the quilt, a fine silk cord of black and amber 
—to match the wool with which the pattern is embroidered—should 
be sewn on either side, to conceal the joining of the border to the 
quilt; and, finally, a bunch of three black and amber acorns, 
mounted as a tassel, to be placed at either corner. 

We greatly fear that our readers will not be very favourably im- 
pressed with this quilt, through the illustration being in many 
respects unsatisfactory ; and we can only, as with “The Queen’s 
Shawl,” request them to rely upon our word for the real merit of the 
work when carried out according to the written instructions, 


39. 'THE QUEEN’S SHAWL. 


TINHE MATERIALS required for making this very elegant shawl 
are 3ozs. of fine white French merino wool, and 5ozs, of black 

for the border; No 12 knitting pins. 

Cast on 260 stitches, with white wool. 

Ist row—Plain knit. 

2nd row—Plain knit. 

3rd row—knit 1, knit 3 loops together, knitting them from the back 
of needle; bring the wool forward, pearl the next loop, then knit 
1 into same loop; bring the wool forward, pearl another loop into 
same, knit 3 loops together, knitting them from back of needle , 
bring the wool forward, pearl the next loop, then knit 1 into same 
loop; bring the wool forward, pearl another loop into same, then 
knit 3 loops together, continue to end of the row. 

4th row—Plain knit, 

5th row—Knit 1, bring the wool forward, pearl 1, then knit 1 
into same loop; bring the wool forward, pearl another loop into 
same; then knit 3 together, knitting them from back of needle, 
bring the wool forward, pearl next loop, knit 1 into same loop, 
bring the wool forward, pearl another loop into same, knit 3 
together; continue to the end of row. 

6th row—Plain knit. 

7th row—The same as 3rd row. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR BORDER OF SHAWL. 


Cast on 28 stitches with knitting needles, No. 4, with black wool. 

Ist row—Bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together; bring 
the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together, pearl 2; bring the 
wool round the needle, pearl 2 together, pearl 1; bring the wool 
round the needle, pearl 2 together, pearl 2 together; bring the 
wool round the needle, pearl 2 together, pearl 2; bring the wool 
round the needle, pearl 2 together, pearl 1; bring the wool round 
the needle, pearl 2 together, pearl 2 together; bring the wool 
round the needle, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round the 
needle, pearl 2 together. 

2nd row—Bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together; bring 
the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together ; bring the wool round 
the needle, pear! 3, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round the 
needle, pearl 2, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round the needle, 
pearl 2 together, pearl 2, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round 
the needle, pearl 2, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round the 
needle, pearl 3 together. 

3rd row—Bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together; bring 
the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together, pearl 2; bring the 
wool round the needle, pearl 2 together, pearl 1, pearl 2 together ; 
bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together, pearl 2; bring 
the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together, pearl 1, pearl 2 
together; bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together; 
bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together. 

4th row—Bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together; bring 
the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round 
the needle, pearl 1, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round the 
needle, pearl 2, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round the needle, 
pearl 2 together, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round the needle, 
pearl 2, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round the needle, pearl 
3 together. : = 


5th row—Bring the wool round the needle pearl 1; bring the wool 
round the needle, pearl 2, pear] 2 together; pring the wool round 
the needle, pearl 3; bring the wool sod the needle, pearl 2, 
pearl 2 together; bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2, pearl 
2 together; bring the wool round the needle pearl 2 together ; 
bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 tgeother! 

6th row—Bring the wool round the needle pearl 2 together; bring 
the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together ; bring the wool 
round the needle, pearl 4; bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 
together, pearl 2; bring the wool round the needle, pearl 4; bring 
the wool round the needle, pear] 2 together, pearl 2; bring the 
wool round the needle, pearl 2 together, ’ 

7th row—Bring the wool round the needle pearl 1; bring the wool 
round the needle, pearl 2, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round 
the needle, pearl 5; bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 
together, pearl 2; bring the wool round the needle, pearl 4, pearl 
2 together, pearl 2; bring the wool round the needle, pearl 4 
pearl 2 together ; bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together 
bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together. 

8th row—Bring the wool round the needle pearl 2 together, bring 
the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together; bring the wool round 
the needle, pearl 6; bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 
together, pearl 2; bring the wool round the needle, pearl 6; 
bring the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together, pearl 2; bring 
the wool round the needle, pearl 2 together ; repeat from Ist row. 


DIRECTIONS FOR StretcHing THE SHAWL. 

A large white cloth should be spread on a carpeted floor and the 
shawl placed on it; then each side to be equally stretched, and 
every loop pinned through” to the carpet. Damp cloths must 
be spread on the top of shawl, and allowed to remain until 
quite dry. 

N.B.—The border must be knitted 1} yard more than will go 
round the shawl, as the corners must be very full and sewn very 
easy at the sides to make it’hang full and elegant. 
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~ 40. CROCHET QUILT. 
ATERIALS—1}]b. green 8-thread Berlin wool, 1}1b. white 
8-thread Berlin wool, 7 skeins black and amber diamond wool. 

Ivory crochet needle, No. 9. 

11 stripes must be worked, and each stripe to have 11 squares; 
6 stripes commencing with green. 5: commencing with. white. 
Make a chain with green wool, 25 stitches. j 

2nd row—Insert the needle in second stitch, and draw the wool 
through the same into next stitch . continue +3 the end of the row. 

3rd row—Bring the wool on the needle, draw it through 2 loops ; 
continue to the end of the row. ‘These rows must be done alter- 
nately until 21 ribs are done; then the black and amber diamond 
wool to be joined on, and |. rib worked - join on the white wool, and 
work 21 ribs in the same way as the green; then work 1 rib of 
black and amber diamond wool; that is continued for 11 squares, 
alternately green and white. The pattern must be worked on the 
white square, and the stripes to be joined together with a row of 
plain crochet of the black and amber diamond wool. 


41. MEDALLION QUILT. 
ATERIALS — 1j1b. blue 8-thread Berlin wool, Ub. white 
8-thread Berlin wool, 6 skeins diamond wool. Ivory crochet 
needle No. 9. 11 stripes are required, and each stripe to be 1}yd. 
in length. 

Commence with blue wool, make a chain 24 stitches. 

Ist row—Insert the needle through 2nd loop, and draw the wool 
through on the needle, the same into each loop to the end of the 
row, which will make 24 stitches on the needle. 

2nd row—Bring the wool on the needle and draw the wool through 
2 loops, continue to end of the row, 

3rd row—lInsert the needle in the second long stitch in front, and 
draw the wool through,’take up next long stitch and draw the 
wool through, continue to the end of row. ; 

4th row—The same as 2nd row. 

5th row—Insert the needle in second long stitch, continue the same 
until you have 10 loops on your needle ; begin with white wool, 
work 4 stitches, then take second ball of blue, work the remaining 
10 stitches. ; 

Gth rov—The same as 2nd row; continue till you have 1 blue stitch 
remaining, then take the white wool and draw it through till 1 
white remains, then take the blue wool, continue to end of row. 

7th row—Insert the needle in second loop, continue the same for 9 
stitches, then take white wool, and work 6 stitches; take second 
ball of blue, and work 9 stitches, 

8th row—The same as 6th row. 

9th row—Insert the needle in second stitch, work 8 stitches blue, 
8 stitches white, 8 stitches blue, 

10th row—The same as 6th row. , 

11th row—Insert the needle in second stitch, work 7 blue, 10 white, 
7 blue. : 

12th row—The same as 6th row. f 

13th row—Insert the needle in second stitch, work 6 blue, 12 white, 
and 6 blue. 

14th row—The same as 6th row. 


15th row—Insert the needle in second stitch, 5 blue, 14 white, 5 blue. . 


16th row—The same as 6th row. 

17th row—Insert the needle in second stitch, 4 blue, 16 white, 4 blue. 

18th row—The same as 6th row. ‘ 

19th row—Insert the needle in second stitch, 3 blue, 18 white, 3 blue. 

20th row—The same as 6th row. 

21st row—The same as 18th row. 

22nd row—The same as 6th row. 

23rd row—The same as 18th row. 

24th row—The same as 6th row. 

25th row—The same as 18th row. 

26th row—The same as 6th row. ! 

27th row—Insert the needle in second stitch, 4 blue, 16 white, 4 blue. 

28th row—The same as 6th row. ; 

29th row—Insert the needle in second stitch, 5 blue, 14 white, 5 blue. 

30th row—The same as 6th row. 

31st row—Insert the needle in second stitch, 6 blue, 12 white, 6 blue. 

32nd row—-The same as 6th row. ‘ 

33rd row—Insert the needle in second stitch, 7 blue, 10 white, 7 blue. 

34th row— The same as 6th row. : 

35th row—lInsert the needle in second stitch, 8 blue, 8 white, 8 blue, 

36th row—The same as Gth row. 

37th row—Insert the needle in second stitch, 9 blue, 6 white, 9 blue, 

38th row—The same as 6th row. : 

39th row—lInsert the needle in second stitch, 10 blue, 4 white, 
10 blue. 

40th row—The same as 6th row. 

41st row—The same as 5th row, 
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42nd row—The same as 4t 7 
43rd row—The same as sR nine 
44th row—The same as 4th row. 
45th row—The same as 5th row. 
46th row—The same as 4th row. 


47th row—This row commences another medallion, beginning from 


5th row. When the stripe‘ is worked : 

¢ to the required length a 
plain Tow of double crochet must be done on ouch side of the 
stripe for joining; the same must be done on each stripe. The 
Fleur-de-lys must be worked in cross stitch in the centre of 


white medallion with the black and amber wool, 2 stripes must be 


placed together; then with the black and ay dis : 
crochet the same by taking a loop from each a a 


A NEW BOOK OF FASHIONS: 

BY H. J, & D, NICOLL, COURT TAILORS, REGENT-STREET, &e 

HE QUESTION which has been more than once address 

as to the feasibility of giving “ fashions” for the oder, lien tead all 
as for the ladies, seems to be practically answered by the very hand. 
some volume before us. It is, in point of fact, a fashions’ or pattern- 
book, of the various styles of apparel supplied by that eminent house 
not only to gentlemen, but to ladies, children, and men servants. It ig 
exceedingly well got up, the lithographic illustrations being executed 
and printed with great taste and care. There are nineteen plates of 
costumes for gentlemen and youths, thirteen for ladies and little girls 
and four for men servants. We shall offera few remarks upon each of 
these classes. ~ 

When making our arrangements for obtaining the best Paris fashions 
for the ladies, we did not neglect to inquire about the costumes of 
gentlemen; but the answer was invariably this—‘‘ Oh! we know 
nothing of gentlemen’s fashions. The best come from London ‘The 
lions (8 the Paris dandies call themselves) always ‘follow the best 
English styles.” On further inquiry we learnt that some of the Parisian 
gentlemen who are notorious for dressing in a good style, get their 
clothes direct from London; and that the Emperor himself has always 
a good account against hini running at a West-end tailor’s. 

An inspection of Messrs. Nicoll’s handsome book serves to explain 
this. The plates representing the gentlemen’s fashions are decidedly the 
best in the book. Without entering into the question of a national 
costume, we may say that the modern fashion of dress adopted by 
gentlemen is better suited to the exigencies of this climate, whilst at 
the same time it approaches closer to the principles of good taste than 
any that has preceded it. It should be remembered that this is a 
variable and’ a rainy climate; that we have to protect our bodies 


‘against wet, cold, dust, and mud. Fine stuffs would spoil by exposure 


to the chances of our British weather. We must have something 
warm, and to a certain extent durable, and yet not so costly but that it 
can be often changed when constant brushing and cleaning has deprived 
the stuff of its respectable appearance. The native costumes of India 
and Morocco are no doubt more picturesque than the English over-coat 
and trousers; yet arajah would cut, we imagine, but a sorry figure if 
he were to stay out the month of November in London. 

It becomes then a question of expediency; and it should also be con- 
ceded that good taste consists in wearing nothing extreme either in 
form or colour. We do not think it necessary to do more than refer 
to the plum-coloured pantaloons and high-waisted coats of our fathers ; 
but the costumes in this volume, most of which seem in excellent 
taste, do not even recognise the hideous peg-top trousers, or the coat 
with the exaggerated long waist, so commonin London four years ago. 
Certainly we never saw more graceful and convenient over-clothing 
than some of the patterns given in this book. ‘The new Paletot and the 
“Nicoll Overcoat” are both excellent, and as the former fits closer 
to the waist than the other, it will probably be selected by those 
who have fioures to display. The “Inverness Wing-Cape” is a 
capital walking or driving covering for men of tall commanding 
frame; but the “sleeve cape” may be commended for choice to 
the stumpy ones. To the costume entitled “Full Dress,” we 
have one or two objections. We certainly prefer the roll collar to the 
dress coat, and have an utter detestation of watered silk facings. he 
‘‘Demi-Dress Frock Coat’? (which will do,very well for the family 
dinner or bachelor’s party) is quite unobjectionable. The “ Promenade” 
and ‘ Riding” coats are both gentlemanlike. © 'The “ Hunting” costume 
is a dress per se, and is to be settled not so much by the tailors as by 
the members of the different hunts. ‘The specimen given here is not 
bad; but we are not quite sure that we do not prefer the swallow-tails 
to the frock for ‘‘ pink.” The “Shooting” dress is rather “ French.” 
The “ Knickerbocker” costume for little boys is well enough; and none 
but little boys and Alpine climbers should assume it. 

Among the ladies’ costumes, the one to which we can assign un- 

qualified praise, is the ‘‘ Riding Habit.” This is a spécialité in which 
an English tailor might be expected to excel. The cloaks, paletdts, 
wrappers, and coatees for ladies, are, no doubt, very useful articles ; 
but for fancy of design and elegance of shape we would refer to our 
own fashions’ plates. 
» The plates devoted to John Footman are, as might be expected, 
highly “emusing.” If we may be permitted a criticism upon the gor- 
geous appearance of ‘State Liveries,” we should say that the calves 
of the Jehu to the right of the picture, display too evidently the marks 
of padding. But of all the plates belonging to this class, commend us 
to the “page and groom ”—a smart, natty little “buttons” as can be 
seen, anda veritable portrait of “Tiger Tim,” as he presented himself 
before Lord Tomnoddy, with a cockade in his hat, polished boots and 
spurs all complete. 

In conclusion, we would observe that, as it is often said that ladies 
dress to please the gentlemen, so it may be observed that gentlemen, 
who care about their dress, do so in order to. please the ladies. To all 
those ladies, be they wives or sisters, who take an interest in this 
matter, and who are apt to be consulted by their male relatives upon 
points relating to manly costume, we can confidently recommend this 
volume, as affording them a capital text-book of dress, to which, in all 
cases of difficulty, they may unhesitatingly resort. 


MorGanartic Marriace.—The word. Morganatic, comes from the 
Gothic Morgjan, to shorten or limit. A Morganatic or left-handed 
marriage is that called in which it is specified in the marriage contract 
that the wife is of inferior birth, and that her children are to be ex- 
cluded from the rank, the privileges, and the heritage of the husband 
and father. Women can also enter into a Morganatic marriage. Ac- 
cording to the common law in Germany, Morganatic marriage is only 
permitted to reigning houses and the higher nobility. The Prussian law 
extends it to the lower nobility and the Privy Councillors of the King. 

Repukine A Kinc.—There was once a woman called Sarréte, says 
a French chronicler, who was carrying on a suit-at-law in the Court 
of Louis IX, called Saint Louis, against Monseigneur Jean de Feuil- 
leuse, chevalier :—and one day in the Parliament which was sitting at 
Paris, as the King was descending from his chamber, this woman said 
to him “Fie! fie! you are.a pretty fellow’to be King of France! It 
would be better if another were in your\place. Youare fit only to be 
a king for Minorite brethren and preaching friars, for priests and the 
clergy. It is a sad pity you are King of France, and it is a great wonder 
you are not driven out of the kingdom.” And when the serjeants 
wished to strike this woman and to put her out, the King opposed him- 
self thereto, and smiling replied to the woman: ‘“ Verily you say what 
is true; I am not worthy to be King, and ifit had pleased the Lord, it 
would have been preferable that another, better gifted and adapted to 
govern the kingdom, had been King.” Andithen Saint Louis ordered 

one of his chamberlains to give money to this woman—forty sous, it is 
thought. Many persons were present when these things were said. 
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LONDON AND PARIS FASHIONS. 
CE OF FASHION are almost always gradual. Tight, 


closed sleeves do not directly succeed to full open ones ; long, 
ample skirts do not follow immediately short scanty ones. 
for those ladies who .only possess moderate means to expend upon 
their dress, that such is the case, otherwise their expenditure would 
be more than doubled, for to keep pace now-a-days with even these 
gradual changes of fashion, many, with good management, find a 
costly and difficult task. 
expended upon feminine attire; but in Paris the amount is fabulous. 
At the present moment, if a:lady is invited to stay at Compiégne as 
a royal guest for a week, she must take with her no less than twenty- 
eight different toilettes, for, as our Paris correspondent informed us 
last week, the fair guests are expected to dress four times a day, and as 
variety is one of the charms of the toilette insisted upon by Imperial 
hosts, it is very seldom that the invited one makes herappearance twice 
in the same costume. ‘To descant upon the absurdity, nay more, the 
sin of such extravagant follies, would be out of place here, our 
business is rather to describe the novelties as they appear, and to 
leave it to our readers to adopt them as they think fit. Never were 
the inventive faculties of the Parisian milliners and dressmakers 
more heavily taxed than they are at the present moment; and 
mighty fantastic are some of their productions. The newest evening 
silk dresses are those called “the humming-bird silks,” which have 
a collection of these small brilliantly coloured birds represented 
upon them. There were specimens of this style of dress exhibited 
at the French department of the International Exhibition, where 
some of our readers may have had, like ourselves, an opportunity 
of judging of their gorgeous effects. They are now very popular 
in Paris among married ladies for evening wear, and the headdresses 
worn with them are arranged in some manner to correspond with 
the character of the design. First there is a coronet made of velvet 


(black, scarlet, blue, or, indeed, any bright colour suitable to the | 


ground of the dress). At the top of the coronet two or three white 
marabout feathers are clustered together, but not too closely, so as 
to prevent them from losing their light aerial effect. Among and 
upon these white marabouts are a variety of winged insects of the 
brightest hues, and at the left side of the coronet, rushing in among 
them all, stretching forth its glistening neck, and spreading out its 
wings, is a small brilliant humming-bird. The effect of this fan- 
tastic style of headdress is really extremely good. 

To descend to more ordinary articles of the toilette, we may mention 
that in Paris there is no decided change in the make of the bodice. 
The Mousquetaire dress has many admirers; it is trimmed with 
aiguillettes and drop buttons made of steel. The Amadis bodice has 
a new style of sash, which is cut so as to form small basques all 
round the waist. There is a decided return to basques for morning 
dresses of every description, but all that have as yet appeared are 
very narrow ones, not more than an inch and five-eighths in width; 
these encircle the waist and terminate in front with two points. For 
evening and house dress, skirts are made longer than ever, they 
should form a train at the back, and positively trail on the carpets to 
be at all fashionable. In Paris vestes are extremely popular for 
wearing with in-door dresses; they are made of velvet, plush, or 
cloth, embroidered or braided. Plush vestes have a good effect, and 
require no trimming, but the velvet ones are generally ornamented 
with either fur, gimp, or drop buttons. More stylish and expensive 
vestes are made of white terry velvet, trimmed with a band of 
marten or Astrakan fur, but for ordinary wear they are fre- 
quently made of the same material as the skirt. In all cases a che- 
misette is worn with the veste, and is made either of white muslin, 
jandsomely worked in satin stitch, or of white or coloured cash- 
mere, 

In London there was a great rush made last week for all sorts of 
warm, out-door coverings and dresses. The rough warning we had 
of the approaching winter was the cause of the haste. Seal skin 
paletots seemed suddenly to have become the ambition of every fair 
purchaser of a new winter covering, and no wonder, the seal skin is 
admirably suited to our cold, damp climate, as it possesses the 
qualities of warmth, combined with lightness and softness, and as for 
its durability, the vendors of it inform us emphatically, that “it 
will never wear out,” or even grow shabby! Its price (ranging from 
eight to thirty guineas) will always prevent it from becoming 
common. The gay scarlet cloaks trimmed with black gimp and black 
velvet, also found many purchasers last week, as did likewise the gay 
tartan woollen shawls, of which there is an endless variety this 
winter, and which are always more patronized by French ladies 
than by their English sisters. For useful dresses the West 
End tradesmen assure us, that they are now selling double 
the quantity of Aberdeen linsey from what they do of any other 
material, proving, as it has been “out” now some few years, that 
its utility is an established fact. Taking into consideration its cost, 
there is no material we know of which equals it in durability. The 
single drawback to it, of which we are aware, is its clinging propensity. 
We heard a lady remark of it, only the other day, that when she got 
out of an omnibus with a linsey dress on, she felt as though shé 
were dragging all the passengers out with her. Grey and drab 
linseys are the most sought after, and the Brighton leather 
trimming with steel knobs, which we noticed a few weeks back, is 
decidedly the most popular ornamentation for them. This trimming 
is aranged in various ways; straight round the bottom of the skirt, 
just above the hem, with a narrow box-plaiting of the linsey at each 
side of it; in deep vandykes round the skirt; in short, in all manner 
of devices. The postillion bodice is generally preferred for the 
linsey. It is made tight, and buttoned up with steel buttons; a 
band of the leather trimming is arranged to simulate a veste. This is 
put on round the top of the back of the bodice; it advances as it is 
carried in front down the chest, and then recedes midway down, 
forming a point in the centre of the back. The two pockets are 
defined with the same style of trimming, likewise the sleeves. This 
leather trimming is made in all colours: the soft kind is the best, 
being made of a superior skin. The waistbands are double, and are 
stiffer than the rest. Whether these leather trimmings with steel 
buttons will be a lasting fashion we are unable to say. All we know 
is, that this week it can be hardly manufactured fast enough, such 
is the furore it has created. For silk or woollen reps, the biche 
(fawn), and cuir de Russe (Russian leather), colours are the most 
fashionable; the latter generally goes by the name of the “Cure 
colour ” in London shops, showing us the absurdity of using French 
terms when English ones are practicable—the French language as a 
general rule, not forming an item in a counter-skipper’s education. 
This Russian leather-coloured rep, when trimmed with Astrakan fur, 
is very stylish; but this kind of dress costs double the sum to the 
linsey with the leather trimming. 

The Brighton toilettes have been, and still continue to be this season, 
as gay and unique as in former years. The young ladies at that 
fashionable watering place wear in the morning the Brighton 
blue paletéts and dresses. Many of these dresses have a double 
row of anchors worked with gold silk round the bottom of the skirt, 
also all round the palet6t to correspond. The pork-pie, or the 
sailor’s hat made in felt, are the general *forms, and these are orna- 
mented with a bunch of bright coloured feathers, exactly in the 
front. There are a few cavalier hats to be seen, but these are con- 
sidered “fast,” even by fast Brightonians. Linseys trimmed with 
leather round the bottom and up the front of the skirt, with paletots 
to correspond, have been worn in Brighton for more than six weeks, 
and are still general. Bright scarlet cloaks, and bright scarlet 
petticoats tend much to animate the scene. But Brighton is always 
gay in the season, the clear skies, brilliant sun, and buoyant air, 
tend not a little to induce its visitors to wear gayer and more 
festive colours than they do at home. Quilted silk petticoats are 
quite taking the place of the woollen ones; black are more sought 
after than coloured ones. Frequently parti-coloured ones are made 
in stripes, such as alternate black and mauve, or black and blue, 
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| grey velvet bonnet bordered 


The newest petticoats are not quilted in the ordinary diamond pattern, 


' but are run round in straight rows, each row forming a boud/lonne 


in miniature. Eider down, although more expensive than the 
common wadding, is far preferable to it, being warmer and infinitely 
lighter. Those ladies who object to heavy clothing will find the 
latter an admirable quality. 


THE PARISIAN WORLD: 
ITS COURT AND FASHIONS. 


HE COURT returned to Paris on Saturday, and the Empress’s 

I féte was celebrated privately, there being but five additional 

guests invited to join the family circle. The splendid bouquet 
offered to her Majesty by the First Regiment of the Cuirassiers de 
la Garde, was brought from Compiégne. The weather during the 
whole of the day was so wretched that it effectually put a stop to 
all the projected excursions; and the Empress, to crown all, was 
prevented from even looking at the magnificent preparations which 
had been made in the vicinity of the Place du Tréne for the inau- 
guration of the Prince Eugene Boulevard. In that quarter an avenue 
will be planned which will be more magnificent than any which now 
exists in Europe. There is a project, so report says, to surround the 
Place du Tréne, which terminates the avenue, with a circle of monu- 
mental buildings; a triumphal arch raised to the memory of Prince 
Eugene is to occupy the centre of it. The workmen are just finish- 


ing a decoration in wood and plaster which will represent the future | 


architecture of allthese monuments; this will give to the féte of the 
inauguration now postponed to the 2nd December, a peculiarly im- 
posing effect. 

The season has now arrived when Paris resumes its true aspect; 
that is to say, that gay winter is with us again. Many of its inhabi- 
tants have returned, having been driven away from their country 
seats, villas, and casinos, by the autumnal fogs and rains. Some 
families, on the contrary, are about to depart, in order to seek, in 
a more genial clime, a more brilliant sun and brighter skies. Nice 
will be quite French this winter, not only on account of its new 
nationality, but because many French families intend settling 
there for the winter months. It seems the French Academy 
will be deprived of many of its members, as a number of them 
are going to seek health in that land where orange trees flourish, 
and where their fruit ripens. So many are on the wing, that the 
nominations to the two vacant chairs cannot take place until April. 
Resolutions to quit Paris are easily understood when we look round 
at the deplorably damp and miry state of our city. 

Evening visiting has not yet commenced, but preparations 
for it are in progress—these necessitate shopping regardless of 
weather—rather an embarrassing proceeding when a lady’s dress is 
made with a train, and is composed of twenty yards of heavy 
material. Some innovations were introduced at the hunting expe- 
ditions at Compitgne, with a view of keeping the dresses out of the 
mud. This naturally brings us back to the subject of the Court’s 
sojourn in that place. These hunting parties were brilliant charm- 
ing affairs. The weather was favourable for the grand stag hunt 
which took place last Thursday, but unfortunately the dogs were 
misled and lost scent of the stag which threw itself into the 
Aisne, consequently the curée by torchlight did not take place. The 
following day, the shooting expedition was more successful. Tt was 
led by the Prince Moskowa; and no less than seven hundred and 
twenty-three head of game were bagged. Several intrepid huntresses, 
with the Empress taking the lead, tollowed the sportsmen into the 
woods and marshes. The toilettes worn on this occasion were not in 
accordance with those usual on such expeditions. In former letters 
we have spoken of the revolution in boots, shoes, and stockings, 
which precedes, and doubtless anticipates, a change in the petti- 
coat. What the Court now wears, all Paris will adopt six months 
hence, and all the world before a year is over, The Empress 
appeared in a graceful hunting costume, composed of the fol- 
lowing items :—A white cashmere pétticoat with a plaiting of the 
same materials embroidered and ornamented with violet. A 
violet cashmere skirt drawn up in festoons @ la Pompadour, and 
elaborately trimmed round the bottom. This was not drawn up 
by the aid of cords, clasps, or hooks and eyes, but raised and stitched 
down at regular distances, in such a manner as to recall the negligée 
toilettes of Louis 15th’s time. Her Majesty’s small Henry III. 
hat with feathers, was extremely becoming to her beautiful face. 
This completed her toilette. She was surrounded by the Princess 
Mathilde, her ladies in waiting, Mlle. Haussman (the belle of 
last winter) Mme. de Brangion, one of the governesses to 
the Prince Imperial, the Duchess de Morny, the Countess 
Walewski, &c. All these ladies were dressed in a style con- 
formable with the Empress’s toilette. One of them wore a 
petticoat of white cashmere soutached to imitate coral; over it a 
Pompadour skirt of the finest black cashmere, ornamented with 
large festoons of black velvet surrounded with bunches of narrow, 
curled ribbon. This dress found many admirers. Another costume, 
and one of the prettiest, was a petticoat of grey cashmere, with a 
plaiting round the bottom, bordered with a coral braid. Above 
the plaiting were two cross-pieces bordered with a narrower coral 


“braid. Upon the'skirt. squares were described, [instead of festoons ; 


these were formed by rows of coral silk braid. The short paletdt 
was trimmed with coral braid, and was exceedingly becoming 
to the figure. The effect of this toilette deserved all the com- 
pliments bestowed upon it. With this style of a drawn-up skirt, 
and with a petticoat scarcely reaching to the ankle, the feet are 
naturally very visible. The small boots, entirely made of kid, 
stitched in white, laced or buttoned up the front, are in the best taste. 
Boots are also worn, for riding and hunting, made of Russian leather 
of a pale gold tint. The Jmpeératrice boots, of French satin tipped 
with patent leather, on which a heart is described, embroidered in 
silk, are the most convenient kind for winter wear. Boots for full 
dress will be highly ornamented with embroidery and small bows, 
but as yet it is eccentric to wear them. 


For the house most delightful slippers are now made. They are 
composed of quilted satin, lined with white taffetas, buttoned at the 
side, and trimmed with fur. The amethyst-violet and turquoise-blue 
satin ones are the prettiest. It would be an endless subject were we 
to enlarge upon the variety of boots and shoes which are now 
fashionable; they are an interesting topic to the fair Parisians, who 
are justly proud of their small feet. We will only remark that fur 
is now much used for ornamenting the upper part of the boot, 
a fashion which sets off the beauty of the leg by making the ankle 
appear smaller. 

The cold weather is felt more keenly every*day, and as ladies 
seem to have become more susceptible to it, all kinds of small 
coverings have been invented to be worn over the dress. The 
prettiest of these is the Maréchale pelerine, which is made in quilted 
satin, lined with white satin; sometimes, too, in violet satin, bordered 
with Astrakan; at other times in sky blue, edged with swans’-down; 
and in- Magenta, edged with chinchilla. This pelerine is rather 
long; it reaches the waist, is pointed before and rounded behind ; it 
is also frequently trimmed with very fine curly Astrakan. 

We are about to add another fur to the list of those which are 
already fashionable, a fur which has hitherto been wrongfully looked 
down upon, and this is the otter. It is so silky that it resembles 
plush, so light that entire mantles can be made of it, so strong that 
it resists any amount of wear and weather, and might be left a 
whole day soaking in water, a fact easily to be understood, as the 
otter can live in the water. This fur will be much used by 
milliners for trimming the edges of bonnets. We have seen a 
with a band of otter, trimmed 
with plush flowers of the colour of the fur, and with grey 
velvet strings, which formed a most elegant and distingué 
bonnet; it was destined for the wife of an ambassador. This lady 
also ordered two other bonnets, which merit likewise a description. 
The first was of black velvet, the edge of the front of white tulle ; 
upon the front a bow of. pink taffetas is tied so as to describe two 
coques, With which small rosebuds are intermingled, concealed in a 
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nest of blonde. Two narrow bands of pink velvet escape from the 
bow, and are tied under the chin, above the black taffetas strings. 
A very small bouquet of rosebuds is placed upon the curtain. «The 
second bonnet is of sky-blue terry velvet; the edge of the front is 
of white tulle, slightly bouillonnée, with a round veil of. silk tulle, 
edged with blonde and blue velvet, descending over the face. In the 
inside is a diadem of white marabout feathers, with small stars of 
white velvet. The effect is charming, and the bonnet very suitable 
for wearing at a theatre, being at once light and brilliant. 
ELIANE DE Magsy. 


NOTES é& QUERIES ON DRESS. 


LADIES LEATHER TRIMMINGS, WALKING CANES, &c. 

Mr. Francis WRENTMORE, the extensive glove importer of 256, 
Regent-street, is now showing some very pretty decorative leather 
waistbands, cuffs, and trimmings which bear all the attractive impress 
of the French confection. They are cut in various devices, and made 
in coloured leathers; but those of a quiet brown appear best to set forth 
the quaint pendants of gold with which they are relieved. It will be 
obvious that a material so ductile and so enduring as leather, must be 
well adapted for this style of personal adornment; and these qualifica- 
tions in the gifted fingers of our sisters on the other side of the 
channel have been taken advantage of to an extent which has culmi- 
nated in great novelty, and in several instances in very praiseworthy 
ingenuity. We were somewhat prejudiced when we first inspected 
them, but all our misgivings as to their ability to impart a pleasing 
effect to the costume gave way when we saw them worn. We believe 
we are not in error in likewise imputing to Mr. Wrentmore another 
introduction of note to our shores. We allude to the custom of the 
ladies of the French Court, when at Biarritz, in carrying canes. If this 
should ever be the mode again in England—for our grandames did arm 
themselves against the impertinences of the ancient beaux under the 
pretence of the cane, being only a support for the figure when poised 
upon the highest possible of narrow heeled boots—we say if this 
should be ever the fashion in England, the supremacy of the sex will 
bg at once asserted, and they need not care for the aid of legal tribunals 
to uphold their rights, but shoulder to shoulder whenever occasion 
should require, they may maintain the cause of womanhood, if not in 
the most quiet and sedate way, in a manner at least striking and 
effective, and in every respect in harmony with their leather trimmings 


ANSWERS. 


“MARY BLACKBRAID.” 


Mapam,— Mary Blackbraid ” has surely never mourned the loss of 
one dear to her, or she could scarcely make so painful a mockery of the 
garb which, even in its deepest dreariness, is often but a slight token 
of the utter desolation of the heart, of which custom has constituted it 
the outward symbol. Has she never loved? Is there not one, the idea 
of whose separation from her by death, could make her regard the 
sad attire of the bereaved, with even a serious feeling? I fear that 
with those tresses, which we are told on high authority are a “ Woman's 
glory,” and which she has shorn away so remorselessly, she has 
also cast aside some other and more important characteristics of her 
sex, if indeed (which I could almost doubt) she be “ one of us.” 

As to the opinions that a ‘ mourning” dress will give “ melancholy 
dignity” to the figure, it seems to me untenable, conceiving as I do 
that no style of apparel can bestow “ grace, dignity or grave interest ” 
when these are not the natural qualities of the wearer. Nor would it 
be wise to make the attempt. Who would exchange the cheerful 
countenance, that sure index of the healthful happy heart of an un- 
affected girl for ‘* melancholy dignity” and ‘interesting gravity.” The 
thought would be simply ludicrous could one forget that the un esirable 
alteration is to be produced by a kind of parody on our deepest feelings. 

Had “ Mary Blackbraid’’ wished to recommend black materials as 
most suitable for a lady to wear, she might have pointed to the example 
of the lovely Spanish women, though, indeed, they disagree with her 
in one important particular, even placing some brilliant flower or leaf 
in hair or breast, as a contrast to the graceful sable folds. And if in 
their glowing clime so striking a relief is needed, surely it must be yet 
more so beneath our dull skies. There are many also in this country 
who habitually wear black or very sombre colours in winter time. I 
have done so for some years for a variety of reasons, even including in 
the articles of my toilette the much applauded gloves; but neither 
wishing to personify a marble statuette (1 am but a “ wee thing”), nor 
being desirous to mimic grief “from choice,’’ I ever relieve the ebon 
shadows by delicate lingerie and some morsel of warm colouring to the 
great detriment of my dignity, I presume. Alas! what will become of 
it in the summer, when the folds of my drapery are almost always 
white, is at present the trembling thought of, Madam, your faithful 
servant, IsaBELLE. 


GLOVES. 


Mr. Suriy’s arguments, about the use of gloves are irresistible. 
Why, indeed, should we men be condemned to gaze upon the skin of 
some innocent kid (I am not so sure by the way that all kid gloves are 
made of kid, 7.¢., the young of the goat; if so there must be lots of 
goats somewhere or other) when within that superfluous covering is 
contained, as Mr. Surly remarks, “a white hand, with its rosy filbert- 
nails, symmetrical fingers, &c.” My humble opinion is, that gloves may 
be used either for use or ornament. They may be worn either as 
garments of protection or for ornament. ‘here are times when gloves 
should be worn; there are times when gloves are out of place. 

There is, doubtless, very great character in the hands, which should 
not be concealed by gloves, and I fully believe that it would be found 
that the art of “palmistry” has truth at the bottom of it, if it were 
examined by the light of science. I have certainly observed that 
persons who are clever with their hands have what are called “ spatula,” 
or broad, flat-shaped finger tips and nails, and that the round, almond- 
shaped nail is indicative of inaptitude to manual dexterity. 

I have just had a pair of gloves submitted to me which are made for 
purposes of protection ; they are called the “ anti-garotte gloves,” and 
are intended for the use of gentlemen who have to walk down 
out-of-the-way places infested by’garotters. ‘l'hey look like ordinary 
dog-skin gloves; but on to the last joint of the middle finger 
and thumb is placed a sharp pair of curved steel hooks about 
the size and shape of a parrot’s claw, the inner edges of these 
are sharpened and cut like a knife. When the garotter attacks his 
victim, the first effort of the strangulated man is to release his throat, 
he seizes hold of his antagonist’s arm with these clawed gloves, and 
produces therewith such wounds as would cause the garotter to speedily 
relax his hold from actual pain. ; 3 / 

Mr. Surly mentions a story apropos of etiquette, even in drowning. 
I wonder if he knows how to make a life buoy in amoment? It is a 
simple plan, and may be useful on an emergency. — It is made of a 
common hat and a handkerchief, both of which articles a gentleman 
is pretty well sure to have about him. The life buoy is thus made :— 
Spread the handkerchief on the ground, and place a hat with the 
brim downwards on the middle of the handkerchief; tie the handker- 
chief round the hat, as you would tie up a bundle, keeping the knots 
ag near the centre of the crown as possible. ‘I'he person going to the 
rescue should hold the knots In one hand, keeping the opening of the 
hat uppermost. It will considerably aid him in keeping himself 
above water, and at all events is better than nothing at all. <A hat 
again may be useful to a person who falls in the water; it should 
pe taken off and held by the brim, the fingers placed within side of the 
crown. A certain amount of air will be held in the hat, and will assist 
the person in distress in keeping his head above water. : 

F. T. Buck LAND. 


Horniman and Co. were the first to import, per ship Cherokee, pure 
uncoloured Tea direct from China. Ringe, Hen the dean has ae 
increased, a Parliamentary committee having condemned the Chinese 
a of colouring Black and Green Tea. ‘The dock returns show the 
stock of uncoloured T'ea to be over a million pounds. 2,280 Agents sell 
Horniman 8 Pure Tea in Packets.—ADVERTISEMENT. 

From numerous examples of the sewing machine exhibited we select 
one because it is the one that has been best subjected to the influence 
of art: it is indeed a very handsome piece of drawing-room furniture, 
and may be properly placed among objects of a more ambitious cha- 
racter. It is certainly the best of the many candidates for public favour, 
and is known as the Willcox and Gibbs’ sewing machine. Mr. James 
Willcox, of New York, is the Manufacturer and Patentee, represented in 
London by the Willcox and Gibbs’ Sewing Machine Company, Ludgate- 
hill.—Art Journal, August, 1862. 
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TE EscuLENT SWALLOW. 


‘ EFORE LEAVING the subject of nests, I must mention a very 
J curious one which I met with when visiting in Wiltshire. 

Many years ago the friend with whom I was staying purchased a 
lield in the vicinity of his house, and in preparing it for the cultivation 
of corn, he had occasion to cut down arow of elms which stood on one 
side of it. The trees, being felled, were sawn into planks and billets, 
before their removal from the field. My friend, impatient for the 
work to be concluded, went out to superintend the labourers, and 
Watched them cutting up the last tree. He stood by, rejoicing at 
the thought that one more stroke of the saw would bring the 
Jusiness to an end; but what was his astonishment when that last 
Stroke discovered to his gaze a bird’s nest and eges buried in the 
trunk of the elm tree! He quickly checked the workmen in their 
Occupation, and on examination, found the nest to be that of a tom- 
tit (Parus ceruleus). It was completely imbedded in the tree, seven 
inches from the outer bark, and from the appearance of the con- 
centric rings in the wood which had grown round it, it was evident 
that forty years, at least, must have elapsed since the little feathered 
architects had prepared this pretty structure for the reception of their 
young family. There was no appearance of any birds’ bones about 
it, and it is conjectured that the old ones, having probably left the 
nest in search of food, had come to some untimely end. The nest 
and eggs remaining undisturbed, the wood had gradually formed a 
natural imprisonment around them, until the cut of the saw broke 
throngh the captivity of years, and disclosed them once more to the 
light of day. The eggs, which of course were quite dried up, were 
nine in number, but eight only now remain, the ninth having been 
cut through by the saw. My friend, a true lover of nature, care- 
fully transferred the block of wood, with the nest in sit, to the 
Shelves of his private museum, placing a plate of glass over the 
hollow in which the nest is imbedded, to preserve it from the injury 
of exposure to air or dust. : 

We come now to some members of the feathered tribe, differing 
Sreatly in size and appearance from those last considered. They 
are two Capercailzie, from Scotland (Tetrao Urogallus) and are mag- 
nificent specimens of their kind. These handsome birds, belonging to 
the order Galline, are widely distributed throughout the north of 
Kurope, especially in Norway and Sweden. They were once common 
in the Highlands of Scotland, but were supposed, of late years, to 
have become nearly extinct there; indeed, it is so stated in most of 
the modern works on Ornithology. I was glad, however, to learn 
from the friend who presented those I possess (one of which he 
shot himself), that in one district, in Perthshire, he had last year, 
in a single day’s sport, seen nearly a hundred of these beautiful birds 
on the wing. So far, indeed, are they from being extinct in that 
locality, that the owner of the property over which my friend was 
shooting complained that their rapid increase did great injury to 
the woods on his estate, their principal food consisting of the leaves 
and buds of the Scotch fir and other trees. : 

These birds are of large size; the male measures twenty-nine 
inches from the top of the head to the tip of the tail, and the female 
twenty-four inches; but they vary in size according to the latitude 
in which they are found. 

The cock bird is very handsome, the back being dark grey and 
speckled, the wings brown, and the tail black, while the breast 
is very dark green, and beautifully iridescent. 
from it considerably in plumage, being of a dark chestnut 
brown on the back, shading off into yellowish brown and white 
on the breast, barred with black throughout. 
on the ground, and usually contains from six to twelve eggs, 
the time of incubation being about four weeks. The young birds 
feed principally on ants, worms, and other insects, and do not leave 
the mother until winter is approaching, the cocks quitting the 
parental nest before the hens. 

In Sweden and Norway, when the weather is very cold, these 
birds sometimes bury themselves in the snow at night for warmth. 
They live to a great age, and’ the male bird does not reach its 
full growth until the third year, or even later. ; 

The name of capercailzie is of Gaelic derivation, and means “the 
horse of the wood.” It is sometimes called the Cock of the 
Wood, the Mountain Cock, and the Auerhahn. 

Although, in looking round my drawing-room, I have as yet 
only noticed the specimens of Natural History which it contains, 
it must not be supposed that, fond as I am of Nature’s works, I 
have no pleasure in those displaying the taste and ingenuity of 
man. Tar from this, I possess many examples of beautifully 
manufactured articles, which I value extremely, as showing 
What human skill and industry can attain, although they can 
hever rival the works of our great Creator. 

I will pass on now to what appears to me a sort of connecting 
link between Nature and Art, as both are immediately concerned 
in its production. 

It is a landscape representing the bend of a river, the banks 
and foreground of which are studded with trees, some standing 
in groups, and others shading off into the distant woods. The 
sky and the river are painted in water colours, but all the trees 
and the foreground are formed of pieces of moss and lichen, 
Most artistically arranged, and having an extremely pretty 
Appearance. Upon the judicious selection of these, as to colour 
aud form, the success of the picture mainly depends, and care 
Must be taken to choose those, which from their varied tints will 
best give the desired effect of light and shade, foreground and 
distance. They are gummed down on the cardboard, and much 
patience, as well as taste and ingenuity, is required in their 
arrangement; but the collection of these mosses and lichens will 
form an object of great interest in our country walks, and the 
Ctiect of the picture when completed is curious and novel. It must 
have a glass over it, and looks well in a passe-partout, similar to 
those used for photographs; the round or oval mounting is most 
Suitable. It should be. kept from the light, as the colour of the 
niosses is liable to fade. 

The next object that I shall notice is a small model of a Swiss 
Chalet. I do not select this on account of its novelty, for I am well 
“ware that Switzerland and its belongings are ‘ household words” in 
tlnost every drawing-room. How few of us are there who have not, 
at some time or other, followed in the tide which annually flows 
towards Switzerland and Italy, listens to the “Ranz des vaches,” as 
Sung amongst its native mountains, sees the Coliseum by moonlight, 
and brings home specimens of lava from Vesuvius! As regularly 
ts the season comes round for the closing of shutters and papering 
Up of dining-room blinds, could we but peep into the various homes 
txound us, we should discover some of the inhabitants deeply 
engaged in the careful and difficult study of “ Bradshaw,” that most 
Comprehensive, but intricate of books, through whose mazes we 
Yequire an Ariadne’s thread to guide us! Others would be found 
poring over the daily advertisements, puzzled to make a selection 
etween the innumerable excursion trains, which offer to convey the 
fager traveller the greatest possible number of miles, in the shortest 
Possible amount of time, engaging to land him once more at his 
Own fire-side in the space of a given number of weeks! Let us 
lope that, after being whirled about the continent at such unmer- 
Ciful speed, he will be able to digest quietly the information he has 
‘ad time to pick up, when he returns, about the beginning of 
November, to the enjoyment of an English home, and a truly 
National London fog, 

The reason that I mention this little model, is because my 
thoughts of Switzerland are led by it to dwell upon a most curious 
‘rchwological discovery, made by the Swiss antiquaries about eight 
years ago, which brought to light the habitations of a race of ancient 
people, whose very existence, until then, had been entirely 
Unknown. 

At a soirée of the Royal Society during the past summer, some 
articles were exhibited “from the submerged houses of the Swiss 

akes,” and it is the discovery of these submerged houses that has 
°pened a new era in archeological lore. They were discovered 
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The nest is formed | 
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apparently by chance, when in 1853, a portion of the bed of the 
Lake of Zurich, having been left uncovered by the unusual sinking 
of the water, the landowners on the banks were desirous of re- 
élaiming it, and adding it to their possessions. In their preparations 
for doing this, they commenced to form dykes which should perma- 
nently prevent the water from coming back to its original height, and 
in the course of their labours came upon a complete arrangement of 
stakes imbedded in the mud of the lake, a little below the surface. 
This singular fact aroused the curiosity of the Swiss archeologists, 
and after a more careful investigation, it was found that not in the Lake 
of Zurich alone, but in almost every lake in Switzerland, were un- 
mistakable evidences of a very extensive population having, at some 
extremely remote period, inhabited huts built upon platforms over- 
hanging the water, and supported upon stakes driven into the bed of 
the lake. 

The great quantity of articles which 
tions in different parts of the country, 
of the lakes, the bed of which appears 


prove this, found by excava- 
is quite wonderful. The mud 
to have been gradually rising 


seems to have acted as a preservative, for instead of having been | 


destroyed by the action of the water into which they had fallen, being 
calm and tideless, it has caused these remains to become slowly 
and gently coated with the mud, and thus, to a great extent, they 
have been saved from injury 5 

The articles brought to light are various, and indicative of the 
daily habits of those who once lived above these still waters. They 
consist of tools and arms in bone, bronze, and iron (which seem to 
point out three distinct eras), children’s toys, needles in bone, per- 
sonal ornaments, remains of fruit, and even. it is said, corn, both 
stored up and made into bread. The bones, also, of animals, 
supposed to have been killed in hunting, have been discovered ; 
and some of these are so ancient that 
belonged are not even named in the history of the country. In 
some place portions of the material of which the habitations were 
formed have been preserved—floors of hardened earth, and walls of 
branches and bark. The remains of monuments found, seem to 
imply the existence of some form of religion ; and the great number 
of weapons of defence show that the inhabitants must haye carried 
on a constant warfare with their neighbours, 

That the bed of the Swiss lakes jg slowly and gradually rising 
has been, for long, a well-known fact, and calculations have been 
made with a view to ascertain the rate at which this elevation has 
been progressing, in) order, if, p ossible, to form some idea of the 
probable age in which these ancient people of the country existed. 
Taking, as a foundation, a known date connected with some remains 
in the Canton de Vaud, it has been supposed that they must have 
lived at least fifteen hundred years before the birth of Christ. Q. 

(To be continued.) 


AN ACTING CHARADE: 
ARRANGED FOR THE DRAWING-room, FOR SEVEN CHARACTERS, .AS 
FOLLOWS :— 


Mme. Techerini s.ccsseeee SLrima-donna, Theatre Royal, 
Chokington. : 
ww Comedy Actress, ditto. 

M anager of Theatre Royal, ¢ lo. 
A Young Musical Professor. 
A Painter of Photographs. 
Servant to Miss Maytown. 
Servant to Miss Tinsel. 
«Ll retired Grocer. 


Miss Tinsell.......scsccscccsecveees 
Mr. Caterform .....sscsccsssscceees 
Walter Maytown s.evveeeeens 
Jessie Maytown (his sister)... 
Lucy Tomkins  ...eceeeeeeseeees 
Josiah Wiggins (not seen) .,, 
Jabez Greedenr c.esesesessecneees 


THE WORD—« PAR-SI-MONY.” 


SCENE Isr.—« pag» 
, Noeherin?7. . Fé ae 
ot Da a Techerint's Hotise.—- Enter Mme. Vecherini and 
Mr. Caterform.) 

Mo. Cater form.—Madam, I assure you it docs not Sr 

Une Ree (oiil Uiguity)—Indeed, sir! then I should amazingly 
' like to know what does i 

dir. C-—Whiy, (Comedy, “Madam t Comedy! such, for instance, ag 

Miss 'Tinsell is so great in. 


a | 


+ sto ” 
“ Miss Tinsell—And go you are! you are! you know you are! Tibbie Wagstalf. 


Mme. T. (tragically).—What, Sit! am I to understand the public 
taste to be so perverted that a low comedy actress, of mere tact, should 
be considered on a “rar” with women of histrionic, operatic, and 
universal talent ? i : 

Mr. C—Aye! such is the fact, that in these days, this same tact will 
draw the very stones out of the streets, while mere talent will let 
the grass grow over them. Ae 

Mme. T.—Then, under such circumstances, why should not the entire 
company be composed of 'Tinsells ? 

J/r. C—Simply because a well-organized company 
balanced by talent and tact, the one to absorb the critics, the other to 
astonish the multitude; but all alike admit Miss Tinsell to be a great 
success with this same fastidious multitude; and I do believe that if, 
by accident or otherwise, only the first three letters of that woman’s 
name were to be announced, the whole town would be in an uproar 
and clamouring at the doors for admission, 

Mme. T. (sarcastically). —I am perfectly well aware, Sir, of the 
vulgar prejudice in favour of “tin,” but question if it would be equally 
attractive were you also to announce the « sel!” which is inseparable 
from it. 

Mr. C. laughing)—Al} al! ah! really, very good! very good! ah! 
ahtah! But, my dear Madam, now to the business of our next week 8 
performance! Are you prepared to take the musical part in “ The 
Witch and the Syren?” : 

Ame. T.—Decidedly so; but must beg that Iam well supported In 
the light comedy and other minor parts. : 

Jr, C.—Of that you may be certain, for Miss Tinsell is a witch to 
be depended upon. But, by-the-way, I must not forget that I have 
to remind her of her rehearsal with you to-morrow, and it must be 
done at once. So I wish you a good morning Madam. (Jadame 7. 
curtseys with dignity.) [Exit Caterform. 

Mme. T. (meditatively).—I must Own that I feel some curiosity to 
see this new star which is to overpower every other, although I feel 
particularly annoyed with her for comin g just at this time, and putting 
me out of fashion as well as temper. Jor! somehow I feel exactly 
as I did when a girl in our old village of Slowbury. I used to think 
myself so clever, and just when everybody was beginning to talk of 
me as a wonder, that precious Polly Brindle (the blacksmith’s niece) 
used to step in with some of her nonsense (for she had’nt a bit of talent !), 
and then the poor simpletons thought no one like her. Yet, perhaps, after 
all, | ought to be thankful to her, for it was through this rivalry I left 
home, and accidentally met with the good Signor da Capo, who, finding 
Thad a voice, advised me to study for the profession paw excellence. Ali! 


the species to which they | 


must be equally | 
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I wonder what became of Polly Brindle 
sweetheart, Mark Dumble 
Well! if so she did wisely 
undoubtedly, this is mine. 
[Here sits down to the piano and sings and plays an air 
Jrom some opera—somewhat eraggerating the performance. 

Curtain falls at concluding passage. | 


e; married, I suppose, 
(who she so ingeniously took 
for that was 


to my old 
away from me). 


: as much her proper sphere as, 


SCENE 2xnp.—‘ PAR.” 
Room. in Techerini’s House, as in former scene.—(Enter Miss Tinsell in 
oo ushionable walking dress, looking round the room scrutinisingly.) 

Miss Tinsell—Humph ! very pretty! vastly pretty! and I’ll warrant 
me elegant, for this great prima donna has wonderful taste I hear! 
Let me see, how long has she been in vogue? Six months! and now 
she s decidedly on the wane. Mem! it’s precisely three months to-day 
since “IT awoke one morning and found myself famous,” and all through 
laughing in a startling melo-drama where the author had intended 
beeen ae we AguTtense) svociferoushy applauding for what — 
eettheW Giretitay a ath reading of the part, and I availing my se 
Ht ne lad taken, set to and made a real womanly hyste- 
nalit hy it. : he papers next day swore to the perfection and origi- 
stant ay fereundlasevelit me praeeee the rage! Well, if I can but 
meahtnne tronnanl afféctionate® abuaNbeRt I have three more months of 
farewell nanan Ofaiatthe 3 c, before it may be expedient to have 
Shoes ye ake 7 ond ten 1m off to—anywhere but Charlestown— 
(suddenly listens, for Techerini is heard singin, or ; 

; oes g on the stairs). Why, 
bless me, what do I hear? I could shut my. eyes, imagine myself 
dreaming, and listening to Tibbie Wagstaff, in nee of tee b ed if 
musical genius she so often indulged in before she Giegetear lation 

3 a : : Phe 
dismal old Slowbury. [Znter Techerini]. And so el es are! 
you know youare! Tibbie Wagstaff ! le tetany 

Mme. T echerini.—And you? (my horror !) Polly Brindle! 

Miss T.—Oh, Tibbie, when I’ve recovered my surprise, I'll tell 
how delighted I am to see you! 5 : 

Mme. T.—Thank you! I’ve already recovered mine, and must con- 
fess that this rencontre is anything but agreeable to me! 

Miss T.—Then you're a great simpleton, for the instant I recognised 
you, [ was struck with the idea of how useful we might be to each 
other now that we’re upon equal ground. 

Mme. T. (with great dignity).—Indeed! I 
what way? for I consider your course 
directions. 

Miss T.—And yet we both wish to arrive at the same point at Jast— 
success in securing the public favour, and independence after wards—if 
we're careful. 

Mme. T. (softening a little)—Well | there’s some truth in that! Let 
me hear then! Whatdo you propose ? 

Miss T.—Now listen! That we agree between ourselves to have such 
parts arranged for us that only we can act! Why some of our Slow- 
bury scenes would make a well-filled house shake trom the floor to the 
ceiling, and let me tell you, Tibbie, its only you and I could do those 
to perfection, and keep each other in fashion ; for your discerning 
public is always alive to home truths. 

Mme. T. (extending her hand to Miss T.)\—Polly, I'm struck with 
the excellence of your suggestion, and hope we shall now be friends; 
but Pim dying to know when ? andhow? and why ? you left Slowbury, 
and (archly) what’s become of Mark Dumble ? 

Muss T—Well! Let me consider! Yes! It’s now as nearly as pos- 
sible twelve months since I left Slowbury; and by the merest chance 
(for I was just on the eve of marriage with Mark Dumble). But you 
must know, the celebrated Mr. and Mrs. Norman Spriggs came down 
from London, and gave a course of dramatic readings, which set me 
a-longing to go on the stage, and I was ever to be found at all times 
and places studying imitations of Mr. and Mrs. Norman Spriggs. Then 
(as luck would have it) a travelling company on the way to Binchester, 
stopped for a night at the “ Prancing Goat” (you know, kept by my 
cousin Peter). The manager seeing me there in one of my inspirations, 
offered to engage me at once, as a useful person of tact, who might at a 
moment’s notice fill the part of any of the talented ladies of the com- 
pany, who sometimes from illness, or temper, or such-like trifles, could 
or would not appear. I was enchanted with the proposal, and as poor 
uncle had died just before, and left me the forge, and the men to look 
after, and everything, I proposed to Mark Dumble that he should set 
me free from my matrimonial engagement, and I’d make over to him 
and his heirs for ever, the forge, and the men to look after, and every- 
thing. So after some little cajoling on my part, and the slightest 
possible tinge of unwillingness on his, he consented, and I bade adieu 
to Slowbury ; I have seen many changes and ups and downs since then, 
Tibbie, but I've gained my point at last, and am now considered a 
legitimate member of the profession. 

Mme. T.—You always were an extraordinary girl, Polly. Well! 
Henceforth, then, we are friends (extending her hand), and sworn 
to serve each other ? 

Miss T.—We are; and remember, Tibbie, that even your 
donna will never be fully appreciated without the “ Tinsel.” 

| Curtain falls on the two ladies, who hand in hand curtsey to 
the audience. | i 
ENp or Firsr Synianie—* PAR.” 
Senta eee nomen, 
A CASE FOR PITY. 

Meat send a letter which appeared in the Standard of the 
Ivth inst. It relates the painful case with all sufticient elo- 
quence, and no words of mine are wanted to add force to the appeal. 
Can none of us who read your paper, or who write therein, do 
something for this poor old gentleman? I have sent this day w 
small sum to the writer of the letter for him, will any others do the 
same? If the mere recital of such privation is almost too painful 
to read, what must it be for a scholar, a gentleman, and a clergyman 

to endure? Blind, poor, old, and ill. 


He cannot dig, to beg he is ashamed. 


Oh! let us, who are both comfortable and in health, 
and help him. J.J. B. 


Sm,—I take upon myself the responsibility of submitting by your kind 
favour the following distressing case of suffering and privation to the con- 
sideration of a humane public. In doing so I trust I do no hurt to the 
feelings of the gentleman more immediately concerned, and I hope I am 
not violating the privacy with which the proceedings of the Poor Clergy 
Relief Society are usually conducted. The urgency of the case must be my 
apology for this unwilling intrusion on my part. 

The Rey. Nathaniel Higgins is a blameless clergyman of the Established 
Church, whose testimonials as to worth and character are unimpeachable. 
He is 69 years of age, 27 of which he has been in holy orders. He has no 
income from the Church, the malady of total blindness untitting him for the 
exercise of his sacred calling. His entire income from a private source is 120. 
asyear, His mind Js giving way under the pressure of severe privations. 

Mr. Higgins resides in the neighbourhood of Pimlico, in the house of a 
worthy woman, who with a consideration, disinterested and beyond all praise, 
lodges and clothes this aged gentleman, accepting for the accommodation and 
Support given the miserable pittance which constitutes his wordly all. 

I he meanness of his clothing prevents even his necessary enjoyment of 
exercise ; and, M addition, sundry developments of incipient disease give 
warning of the speedy breaking-up of his earthly tabernacle. 

The committee of the Poor Clergy Relief Society have given a small sum 
towards the maintenance of this afilicted gentleman, as much as the limited 
means at their disposal warranted ; and I presume to invite the co-operation of 
those who are ever ready to listen to the story of anguish, and sorrow, and 
suffering, to lend a helping hand to a man’ whose early start in life gave 
promise of a happier future, but on whom, alas! the hand of God has fallen, 
in the dispensation of His providence, with withering, but I trust uncomplained 
of pressure, 

_Ishall be glad to convey to this afflicted clergyman, whose sufferings are 
likely to be brief according to present appearances, any sums entrusted to my 
cate, an acknowledgment of which I would ask leave to make through the 
medium of your journal. I urge nothing in the shape of appeal. The simple 
narration is sufficient. A helpless, friendless, sightless, and aged servant of 
God, cast out on a not over feeling world to pine and die in hopeless penury, 
unless the charitable and pitying come to his rescue. 

I may add that it would afford me pleasure to give to any person who may 
ask tor it the address of poor Mr. Higgins.—Your faithful servant, 

GrorGE Thornton Mostyy, 
Incumbent of St. John's, Carlton-road, Maida-yale, W. 
28, Carlton Villas, Maida-vale, W. 


you 


should like to know in 
and mine to run in very different 


prima 


step forward 


Tne Pore aN Exrcuror.—The following anecdote of Pope Pius 
IX. is related in a monthly review entitled Le Monde Judiciare:—*'V he 
Sovereign Pontiff, among his other powers, enjoys that of annulling 
the wills of his subjects. The son of a Roman landed proprietor com- 
plained to his Holiness that his father had bequeathed half of his 
fortune, or 40,000fr., to the priest who on a particular day and in a 
church named should say the first mass. The Pope, not daring to 
cancel a will on account of an act of religious insanity, adopted another 
plan. He went himself at daybreak to the church in question and cele- 
brated the first mass. He thus gained the 40,000 fr., which he handed 
over to the grateful heir.” 
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SOGIETY. 


FAST PEOPLE AND DOMESTIC HABITS. 

| OEE MADAM,—I perfectly agree with “Henrietta’s”’ letter, for 
. I think both the young men and women of the present time are 
a great deal too fast in their habits and manners. Young men often, 
by their fondness for excitement in the evening, get led into low and 
discreditable connections, which they are too often notable to break off. 
Now, how much.better would it be if they could appreciate domestic 
comfort, which, if they have sisters or female relatives, and friends, 
they ought to do. Nothing, tomy mind, is a more touchingly beautiful 
episode in the history of our royal family, than the 


account of the 
Princess Royal of Prussia’s deep sisterly affection for the heir apparent 
of these reals in the Zimes’ letter from Naples. Well for every young 
man of England if he could boast of possessing such sisters. 

Lshould like to see some of the lower middle classes, tradesmen’s 
wives and daughters a little more attentive to domestic duties, instead 
of flying about, dressed out in sucha ridiculous manner as they do ; 
for I must confess that the crinoline, or rather steel hoop mania, is nOW 
carried to such a dangerous extent, that I am not surprised at the 
gentlemen being disgusted with it. Rely upon it, that the great barrier 
to marriage with many men now is the tendency to extravagant habits 
and love of show in'young women. Some women spend all their 
money upon their dress and decoration, and take no pride in their 
homes. What is the natural consequence? Why family disputes and 
discomfort,-and very often ruin to the children.—I remain, yours very 
truly, MINNIE. 


SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 


Dp > MADAM,—I crave a small space in your paper for the pur- 
. poseof acknowledging ‘“ Greta’s” kind reply to my little note 
about schools in Germany. ‘Thanks be unto her for her promise of 
more information on this point. TI was delighted to see, on casting my 
eye over your last week’s journal, two long letters bearing her sig- 
nature, for L always read her effusions with great enjoyment. Tam 
sorry though to tell her that Tam only a visitor at Brighton during the 
season, most of my time is spent in Bath, but there, Dam afraid, how- 
eyer energetic. may be my wishes, I should never have much influence 
in trving to establish anything. I shall look ont for “ Greta’s” note, 
and thanking her sincerely for all trouble, I remain, dear Madam, yours 
with respect, JuLrANA Dawson (Brighton). 


P GOVERNESSES. 

\ ADAM,—Will you allow me to say a few words on a subject that 
at { has been a good deal discussed in your coltumns—Governesses ? 
T fear I shall bring down a storm of female indignation if I venture to 
assert that for cach instance of unkindness on the part of mistresses, I 
could bring forward two of imposition on the part of goyernesses! Is 
it wonderful, then, that ladies should be somewhat chary of making 
companions and friends of their governesses ? I know the favourite 
reply to this will be, “But why trust them with the education of your 
children?” I answer this by asking how many years it is usual to 
keep a governess? I don’t think Iam far wrong in saying the average 
is two years; some ladies, of course, change oftener, others seldomer, 
put I name two years as a fair average. Now, though a good deal 
may he done in two years, I think, taking seven as the age at which a 
girl enters the school-room, and seventeen as the time at which she 
quits it, which gives her an average of five governesses, you will find 
that a very small amount of harm has been done by each. ‘Those 
ladies who are so fortunate as to secure a really amiable, well-principled, 
and accomplished governess, would do well to keep her as long as 
possible ; but how often does this happen ? 

lf “ Greta,” and other writers on this subject, would consider how 
few of those who go out as governesses are fit to undertake the duties 
(hard ones, I acknowledge) of tuition, we should have less sentimental 
nonsense about the unkindness of mistresses, and a greater endeavour 
to find work better adapted to their faculties. After all, we know there 
are quite as many Miss Marabouts in this world as Annie Sherwoods 
or Pamela Bohuns. If you would ameliorate the governess’s position, 
strike at the root of the evil; let only those who are qualified to teach 
become governesses, and you will soon find them appreciated. What 
can you expect, when perhaps Mrs. Smith has had six young ladies 
who have turned out more or less unfit for their post, and the seventh 
shows herself perfection, but that, for a time at least, Mrs. Smith does 
not feel inclined to put more confidence in her than her half-a-dozen 
Not that I believe unkindness to be by any means a 
common oceurrence. I have known more governesses spoiled by being 
made too much of (I speak advisedly) than the contrary. Besides, there 
is another reason—it is unfashionable; or, as Mr. Surly Nardbake ex- 
presses it, it’s “snobbery.”—Hoping that your paper will prove of 
much service in bettering the condition of the educated women of 
England, I am, «c., Miss 'T. 


predecessors ? 


THE SERVANTS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION: 
iby AN MADAM,—After reading Helen Watney’s letter in the Lady's 
KP Journal of November 1st, concerning the “ Servants’ Benevolent 
Tustitution,” in Sackville-street, we applied to Mr. Newberry for futher 
information respecting it, proposing at the same time that he should 
raise funds for the asylum, by holding a fancy fair at the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham, next spring, similar to the one held by the Royal 
Dramatic College this last July, when they cleared 2,000/., after paymg 
all the expenses. ' a 

'This was thought very advisable if sufficient assistance could be 
obtained, which seems to me very feasible if, with your powerful aid, 
we could induce Helen Watney, “ Firefly,” Anson Hartley Turnour, 
&e., &e., to interest themselves about it, and to hold some of the stalls 
in company with Francis Francis, Grantley Berkeley, Frank Buck- 
land, &c., &e., as assistants. Let all the ladies and their children, with 
the domesties of each establishment who are interested in the institu- 
tion, commence making collections of fancy work, useful articles for 
the toilette, collections of seaweeds, ferns, kc. Flowers well preserved 
and named, carvings in wood, illuminations, cartes de visite in sets, such 
as British statesmen, generals, musical professors, artists, &e., and with 
the usual amusements of the day, I have no doubt by May or June a 
nost successful fancy fair may be arranged. 

Trusting you will allow this suggestion a place in your journal, I 
have no doubt it will be cheerfully responded to by many of your lady 
correspondents, and that even “Mary Blackbraid,’ “ Amelia,” and 
“ Annetta,’? will find they can do better service to the world by wsig 
heir hands than by preserving them in “ lavender” kids.—I remain 
your deyoted admirer, Domestica. 

“ SNOBBERY” AND FOREIGN GOVERNESSES. 

y ES, “GRETA;” “ snobbery” is a very good word, applied, as you 

; have used it, to designate the vulgar preference shown by rich 
people for second-rate foreign talent to real English merit. The 
editorial note appended to your letter, however, proves that a differ- 
ence of opinion exists upon this point; and as far as It concerns foreign 
artists, Jam not, perhaps, qualified to judge. But Tam quite certain 
that French or German governesses, even if unqualified to assume that 
office, ate immensely sought after by a certain class of wealthy indi- 
viduals, who consider it the correct thing to engage an un-English 
person to finish, as they term it, their children’s education. Now the 
anecdote Lam going to tell you is a real fact. I knew a family in town 
who had a German cook, a most disagreeable low specimen of her 
class, for servants differ in this respect as much as their superiors, some 
being much nicer-mannered and better-spoken than others. The cook 
in question was really a very inferior one. The lady, being herself a 
native of Germany, was of course well able to judge of the correctness 
of her janguage. Having heard various complaints made of the 
German cook, 1 ventured, some six months after, to hazard an inquiry 
respecting domestic matters, and heard she had left the family some 
time. “ Fortunately (said the lady) I was never asked to give her a 
character, for she went and enrolled her name at some office for foreign 
coyernesses, and positively Mrs. (mentioning a lady residing in 
Upper Harley-street), immediately engaged her as German governess 
to her children. ‘hey are very rich people, and keep three governesses. 
IT understand Mrs. —, being anxious that her daughters should 
excel in continental languages and manners, boasts that she always 
makes a point of engaging natives to instruct them.” 

“ But (1 exclaimed) what sort of accent had your cook? Did she 
speak her language grammatically ?” 

“Oh! no, her German was not pure; something, my husband says, 
as if a German lady were to engage a peasant woman from your Hamp- 
shire, or your Somersetshire, to teach her family to speak English 
properly.” . 


T could not help laughing at the naive manner in which this explana- 
tion was given; but I firmly believe it is often the case, that foreigners 
are engaged to teach their own language, when they really know as 
little of the rules and graces of it as a thorough-bred cockney does of 
Lindley Murray, or the proper position of the letters H., V., and W. 
Many instances have come to my knowledge where foreigners, French 
as wellas German, who, having hada very second-rate education in their 
own country, have succeeded in getting first-class situations in England, 
simply because they are foreigners. 

People never hesitate to give a foreign governess any amount 
of salary she may think proper to request. I was told, the other 
day, of a duchess who absolutely entreated a young foreigner to 
come and instruct her children; has placed a carriage, footman, 
and ladies’-maid at her command; treats her with the greatest 
respect, and pays her a very handsome salary. I heard this from 
a friend of the lady’s; but it seems almost too good to be true; 
and if true it strikes me forcibly that her grace would not treat an 
English governess, with abilities of a*far higher order, in so gracious a 
manner. I have also noticed that if by any chance foreigners who 
have a handle to their name, daughters of an Italian marquis, or 
nieces of a French count appear in the governess market, the eager- 
ness evinced by English ladies (the wives of millionaires) to secure 
their services, is something remarkable; and one can imagine Mrs. 
Jones at a grand Mansion House réunion informing Mrs. Smith, whom 
she affects to call friend, but in reality dislikes, and partly envies, 
“that she has happily secured for her darling Augusta Mary the 
superior advantages of a Madame La Comtesse governess.” 

All this is very sickening when we think of the many really highly 
educated English gentlewomen who meet with such painful trials and 
cruel slight in the governess paths they are obliged to tread. 

I hope my dear friend “ Greta,” if you will allow me to call you so, 
that you will long continue to write in this journal, for I sincerely 
admire all your letters. HELEN WaArNEY. 


THE SEASON AT BOULOGNE. 


Ser the date of our last sketch we have paid a visit to the histo- 
i rically renowned castle of Hardelot, which is situated about eight 
railes from Boulogne, on the line of the coast; and we never enjoyed a 
pleasanter carriage drive. The picturesque village of Pont de Brique 
lies half way between Boulogne and Hardelot; and every visitor to 
Boulogne knows Pont de Brique. For the present, or even any other 
week time of year, it was a magnificent morning—it was last Saturday 
week—the sun was brightly shining, the air was balmy and mild, the 
leaves were still upon the trees—still in a double sense, for not a breath 
of air was stirring, and the sky was clear, and as bright as in an 
Italian landscape. Yes, itis a delightful ride from Boulogne to Pont 
Brique; the views are magnificent and varied; and at one point there 
is a perfect panorama; just at that point where Mr. Russell’s house 
stands, a gentleman who worthily represents the Australian element 
in Boulogne, otherwise so murkily presented; and this panorama is 
bounded on its horizon on the crown of a romantic hill, by a building 
which an imaginative fancy might people as a church, a battlemented 
castle, a martello tower, with outbuildings, or the residence of a 
fanciful proprietor, but which in reality is afarm-house that is known 
to all the neighbourhood round as La Ferme Beanrenard. What it was 
originally, the memory of man recordeth not, and the ingenuity of the 
Boulonnais has not taken any trouble, as far as we can learn, to invent. 
any special legend in connection with it, which is rather surprising. 
Pont de Brique, as we have already said, is a sweetly picturesque 
village, and it is the chosen resort of the retired English from Boulogne. 
Elegant little chateaux are there, with their delicious gardens, and 
ever to be remembered pear trees, heavy in the autumn time with the 
rich Chaumontelle, or the still richer Duchesse D’Angouléme, which 
can be obtained fora mere trifle. Tove in a cottage might be easily 
attained at Pont Brique. All that is required is to find the necessary 
love, and the cottage will be readily at hand. It was in this village 
that the first Napoleon took up his quarters when the grand army 
assembled on the heights of Boulogne, and looked towards the land that 
they were destined never even to approach. 

Beyond Pont Brique the character of the country completely changes. 
On the right-hand side of the road there is a succession of sand hills 
which we should fancy must be teeming with rabbits. About a couple 
of miles beyond Vout Brique we reached the forest of Hardelot, a 
locality that will be remembered by all who have studied the events of 
the reigns of Edward the Third and Henry the Highth. At the village 
of Condette, which appeared to us to consist of one big church and 
two small houses, we turned out of the main road down some narrow 
and most tortuous lanes, indeed so tortuous that, in the course of our 
route, we faced about to every point of the compass. At length we 
arrived close under the walls of the time honoured castle of Hardelot. 
The gateway of the castle is covered with ivy, and underneath this 
gateway we passed into the enclosure of the castle. The whole 
is an utter ruin now, with the exception of one tower, which 
has been restored by Sir John Ilare, and which he purposes 
making a residence. ‘The castle, which must have been of very 
limited extent, considering its importance, was of a circular form, 
or rather the walls were, and on these walls at regular intervals there 
must have been nine towers, the foundations of which alone are now 
remaining. ‘he walls of these towers are more than eight feet thick, 
and they were originally pierced with wedge-shaped apertures, the 
thin end, of course, outward; and it is supposed that these apertures 
were for the use of the archers, and from which they discharged their 
arrows upon the beleaguering foe; for it would seem that Hardelot, up 
to the time of Henry the Eighth, was perpetually being besieged. These 
apertures, in after times, were considerably enlarged on the outer side, 
for the admission, as it is supposed, of cannon after artillery was intro- 
duced into warfare. Sir John Hare is constantly excavating the 
interior of the castle, and he is as constantly turning up relics of the 
former occupants of the castle, in the shape of battle-axes, stirrups, bits, 
spurs, swords, and cannon balls, both iron and stone, for both would 
seem to have been used. 

The castle at the present time is a mere shell, consisting of the grey 
old walls, the interior of which is laid out as a garden, the beds being 
ornamented with the relics that are from time to time discovered, and 
which are grotesquely arranged along the borders. Sir John Hare 
has erected a little primitive cottage on one side of the walls, in which 
he resides; and he has entirely surrounded the cottage with a glass 
yinery, in which the luscious grapes hang in the most tempting 
profusion. 

We would advise all the visitors to Boulogne who can, to pay a-visit 
to Hardelot. ‘They will be well repaid; they will be hospitably re- 
ceived by Sir John Hare, and they will learn a lesson in history well 
worth retaining, of how Henry the Kighth held a court at Hardelot, 
and thence dictated a peace to the King of France. Hardelot Castle 
was founded by Charlemagne, and since his time has been totally 
destroyed three times, having been restored at three different epochs. 
It has now been inruins for more than 300 years. 

The ride back was by moonlight, and a splendid moonlight night it 
was, uthough at the time the fogs in London were dense enough. 
There has been a good deal of rain of late, but still the atmosphere has 
been very bright in Boulogne, and the weather especially mild. 

The annual November fair has been on for a week past, but it is a 
very different affair to that which the summer visitors know so well, 
and which is held on the champ, at the top of the Grande Ruc, under 
the ramparts of the town. The November fair is held inside the upper 
town, on the place in front of the Palais de Justice and the Mairie. As laid 
out now the fair consists of four parallel double lines of stalls, which look 
like so many lines of Lowther Arcades transferred bodily from the Strand 
tothe Varchéaue Blé. 'Vhe stalls contain all kinds and values of bijouterie 
even up to the most valuable clocks. ‘There are stationery stalls— 
cake stalls—worsted stocking stalls—meerschaum pipe stalls—picture 
stalls—toy stalls—silk stalls—in fact, we believe, there is nearly every- 
thing but a butcher’s stall; and conspicuous amongst them is a *‘ deter- 
mined ‘l'urk,” of very ancient and certainly picturesque appearance, 
who sells various condiments, perfumes, soaps, and notably Turkey 
rhubarb. He is a “ determined 'Curk,” indeed, for we recollect him at 
the two Boulogne fairs for years past; and the thousands of visitors 
to Boulogne, in the September time, will, doubtless, remember him too. 
He is very venerable in appearance, and his beard is of the most patri- 
archial character, while his entire costume might supply a subject for 
® biblical illustration. At the last fair, in September, a rival Turk 
started a stall. He was a young man who attempted to do the inag- 
nificent. Te was tall and good-looking, Wits elaborately made up, and 
to be in true Turkish character had three wives with him to assist him 
at his stall. But it got bruited about that he was not a real Turk, and 
that the wives were not real wives, although they were real women. 
He has not re-appeared at the present fair; so, as far as the rhubarb 
goes, the old Turk has it all his own way. 

At night the fair has a very animated appearance, as it is lighted up 
by swinging moderator lamps, some of the stalls exhibiting as many as 


a dozen of these lamps. The shows of the fair are on the old spot on 
the Esplanade under the trees; but they are not so numerous as in 
September. The immense roundabout, however, is there, although that 
is not so large as the one the same parties bring in September. “AS We 
were leaving this part of the fair a few days ago, we were witness to 
avery amusing scene. It was no less than the first appearance in 
France of a genuine English “cheap John,” who had brought over a 
lot of scissors of all sizes, knives, and other articles of cutlery. ile 
couldn't speak a word of French, but he had engaged a very intelligent, 
albeit, a very ragged little boy to interpret for him. This boy could not 
have been more than twelve years old, and yet he interpreted with the 
utmost facility, and interpolated a lot of his own facetiw, which ocea- 
sionally was highly amusing. The “ cheap John” spread his wares on 
the ground, and illuminated his extemporised marché aux aciers with a 
lot of tallow candles stuck in potatoes. He commenced by offerin:: 
a pair of scissors for one franc, and he said he would make any 
purchaser a present of another pair, so that in point of fact it was 
a france for two pairs, and he assured his auditors that he could take 
those same scissors to Sheffield and sell them for a shilling a pair, but 
as he was in France, and couldn’t parly Francais, he must do the best 
he could with them. All this the little ragged boy most readily aud 
accurately translated, and supplemented the translation with a recom- 
mendation of his own, that ‘*/es ciseanr coupent assez pour coupe rly 
queue Wun taureau” (the scissors are sharp enough to cut off a bull's 
tail), at which the crowd laughed, but didn’t buy. — 

A fair in France is a very different sort of thing from a fair in Ene- 
land. In the one all is decorum and good order, and we might add 
good style. A good many of the stalls at the fair in Boulogne are 
opened by wealthy shopkeepers in the town, and they transfer the 
stock of their shops bodily to the fair for the time it lasts, which is 
three weeks. 

jn our next we shall have something to say about the shows. We 
shall also give an illustration of a scene on the coast near to Boulogne, 
which we “picked out” aday or two ago during a walk along tlie 
shore. 


BRIGHTON.—No. HI. 


A deep philosopher, whose rules 
Of moral life were drawn from schools. 


S PATIENCE an ingredient in a philosopher's character? Tf it is, [ 
think a photographer whom I visited yesterday possesses strong 
claims to the title. Six times did this gentleman (Mr. Coombes, whiose 
“carte de visite” portraits, by-the-by, are very excellent) take the likeness 
of a refractory child, a child whom neither his dear mamma’s entreaties, 
his loving grandmamma’s bon-bons, his irate grandpapa’s threats, or 
the artist’s persuasive promises of dickey birds, toys, &c., could induce to 
stand still. Once the little animal came out with two heads upon his 
shoulders, another time he had three hands, but at last perseverance 
conquered, and the photographer succeeded in getting a tolerable like- 
ness. I envied him his wonderful amount of Job-like virtue; all my 
own little stock was fairly exhausted, and if the face be an index of the 
mind, I shall come out in my “carte” under unfavourable cireum- 
stances. Apropos of * cartes,” 1 saw one in a shop window in Brighton, 
of the Princess of Denmark. She is pictured with her arm round the 
Prince of Wales’s neck. I really think the English artist who photo- 
graphed this portrait has taken a most unwarrantable liberty with Her 
Royal Highness in thus depicting her. Where is the youns lady who 
would not feel mortified and insulted by such an introduction to public 
notice. We are certainly as a nation sadly deficient in the bump of 
veneration, and the photographer who took our future Princess of 
Wales (for I see that the (Queen has given her consent) is decidedly no 
respecter of persons. 4 
_aliss Emina Stanley is here, giving new amusing entertainment. 
The everlasting Lord Dundreary makes his appearance init. For my 
own part, | think that there are so many specimens of the Dundreary 
type to be met with at present in Brighton, that it is the height of 
extravagance to pay for seeing a representation of his lordship. ‘The 
first meet of the Southdown foxhounds took place on Friday Jast, 
at Glyndebourne, W. L. Christie, Esq. having invited the members of 
the hunt to breakfast with him. There was a large field, about one 
hundred and fifty horsemen and several ladies being present. Tord 
Leconfield’s hounds met on Saturday for the first time, and had, 1 was 
told, excellent sport, the first fox affording them a run of two hours 
without a check; the second gave them two hours and a half, but 
saved his brush, for night came on, and the hounds were whipped 
off. But { must hold my pen, remembering that this letter is not for 
The Field. On Monday night we went to the theatre to see Ms: 
Phelps in “The Man of the World.” His Sir Pertinax Macsycophant 
was perfection, but he was miserably supported by the rest of the com- 
pany. What an admirable satire this comedy is on the vices and follies 
of the day when it was written; some portions of it are equally appli- 
cable to the doings of the present time, and Sir Pertinax’s well-know! 
advice to his son on the utility of “booing” and cringing will never £2 
out of fashion. Surely Macklin could not have been a true Scotehman, 
for it strikes me that no real Caledonian could sit still and listen t? 
such a severe portrayal of Scotch character, much less have written it 
for the amusement of others. There is to be an amateur performance 
on Monday next, and the proceeds of it are to be given to the Lanci- 
shire Distress Fund. ‘The Duchess of Cambridge has promised t? 
honour it with her presence, and on Saturday there is to be a gral! 
military promenade in aid of the same fund, when I conclude a greate? 
crush than ever will take place. e 

Gossip! What does gossip mean? What is gossip? I wish some 
writer would define it, pointing out where gossip ends and scanci! 
begins. Iam induced to give utterance to this wish in consequence of 
two conversations which I yesterday overheard when sitting on tle 
Esplanade. % 

In the first instance, a couple of well-conditioned, substantial, middle* 
aged dames were my neighbours, and they were discussing, with 
apparent gusto, the conduct, dress, and appearance of a yery pretty 
girl, who passed and repassed us several times. ; 

“Oh! I assure you (exclaimed the more portly of the two ladies), she 
has nearly broken her poor mother’s heart; she thinks of nothing 0” 
earth but dress and flirtation. 1 have good reason for knowing it to be 
true” (here her voice sank into a whisper). 

“ She is very pretty,” said the other. 

“ Pretty, indeed! she paints, red_and white.” ; 

“She has beautiful eyes and hair, any how.” Then, as if anxivtl? 
eae the conversation, the more amiable of the twain enquirets 

How is your house now, Mrs. Simpkins ?” ws : t 

Oh! very well; very well, indeed; at least, the dining-room is 0U 
all day; pays very well, and gives scarcely any trouble; but the 
drawing-room is very particular, nothing pleases; and I haye suc! 
trouble about fresh eggs at breakfast.” 

“ Ah, well! drawing-rooms generally is particular; I don't like ou! 
much; I shall be very glad when mine’s gone.” 

What can be the matter with my ears thought 1? Promenadit3 
dining-rooms and egg-eating drawing-rooms! Haye my neighbou! 
escaped from a lunatic asylum ? 1 began to feel very nervous, Madam 
Lassure you; when, fortunately for my own sanity, it occurred to me 
that they were lodging-house keepers, discussing the merits al 
demerits of the tenants of their respective dining-rooms and drawi!8* 
rooms. 

Vl change my quarters, thought I, and get near nicer people 3 8? E 
abdicated my seat in favour of the very young Jady whose roses they 
had been doubting, and walked off to another bench where I observe 
a vacant place sufficiently roomy to admit the not extra-voluminet® 
skirts of myself and a young friend who had joined me in my mornins 
walk. Here the dramatis personx consisted of, first and foremost ee 
seariaree bly eLrOny, girl; that is to say, a girl with a remarkably pret i 
ne = t; ae aban aor forty (her age could scarcely have exceeded ne 
Seen 2: 3 a aa Pcie natDy looking little man, with a poms f 
fierce all ie ae set down at a glance as ie te . 
ie lite (Panes Cola. €-looking man, very like the pictul™ 

Bare! Old ice Consort, holding a pretty little girl about 
Wied % aay: me rarest talking to her; and a dark-hued F 
Gide { D ci very sraehtish nose, was performing the same ipa- 
ti 0 Later. V have a queer fancy for assigning names and occupa” 
aes according to some peculiarity of appearance in IN 

. s last gentleman I marked down as great in his know’ © 
of the Funds, the words Stock Exchange seemed written on luis 0 
as were City and Mansion-house, on the little square-built shoul LK 
and rotund corporation of the fussy, but good tempered-looking et F 

The Prince Consort’s likeness was the Prince’s fellow-country 1" e 
and “Mark” or “ Mincing” lane claimed him. I could not quite dees 
whether corn or sugar had the greater interest for him; but VaR 
perfectly certain one of them was his vocation. He wore an ey? east, 
firmly fixed in his right eye, and evidently knew, by name at ice 
all the grand folks at Brighton. vo Tf 

“ Are you going to the Hospital Ball?” was the first question I 
him put, 
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“Yes; but I am not going to weara new dress, for you know 
crything will do for Brighton. I had one for (mentioning some civic 
gathering, the name of which I did not quite catch). I did not like it, 
never wore it again in London; put it aside, saying, ‘It will just do for 
Brighton.” 

Now, to judge from the speaker's very elaborate out-door costume— 
pretty little black velvet hat, bright blue feather, and fashionable mantle— 
she was not so utterly indifferent about her dress when at the Queen of 
Watering places as she would fain wish her hearers to imagine her to be. 
The gentleman politely made some observation on the dress question, 
and then, evidently to change the subject, noticed a pretty fair girl, 
who was passing down the Msplanade, 

“Do you think her nice looking? She is very much made up,” 
responded the lady. 

* Oh, no, L assure you, she is not; her colour is natural. There are 
two sisters, they are the dauchters of General: , and quite young. 

At this moment a gentleman and lady, rather foreign in appearance, 
rode by, and some remark was made by Pater. ; Az 

> Yes, but he gets awfully drunk,” was the lady-like rejoinder. 

Really I am not well acquainted with his domestic habits,” said 
the German, with a rather suspicious curl of the lip, which the fair 
chatterer evidently did not sce, otherwise her next observation would 
have savoured more strongly of the amiable. 

“Do you see that lady?” ‘she exclaimed, pointing out one whom I 
really think is the prettiest woman I have ever seen (perhaps I ought 
to call her handsome, for she is a dark beauty, with hair and eyes like 
night), she decidedly is the most lovely specimen of feminine creation 
Iu Brighton at present, and I absolutely listened for the reply. The 
previous conversation I had heard unwillingly, evidently considering 
me to be a nobody “from the countrie,” they had not considered it 
requisite to lower their voices at all; but knowing something of the 

audy in question, I was now anxious to hear what the fair detractor 
Would say of her. As 

“Do you call her pretty 2” she added, without waiting for a reply to 
her first question. 4 : 

“Yes, 1 admire her; she is very liandsome. What eyes and hair, 
and what a complexion she has; the man, too,” he good-naturedly 
added, “is very gentlemanly, I wonder who they are ? ue ; ; 

“Isher complexion natural?” she inquired, evidently piqued by his 
candid expression of admiration. : ; 

His tone, I fancied, betrayed a shade of something like anger when he 
®uswered, “1am sure that it is all real, 1 have observed her closely. 
There are only two girlsin Brighton who rouge, Miss.” 

Miss Blank looked blank at this and said, “J think her mouth must 
be bad, for she always wears a veil with a very thick border, and 
Plans it so that this border covers it.” 

No reply; then three conspicuous personages passed up the Hsplanade. 

“Did you see Lady ———?” asked the city lady in a peculiar tone. 
It would have been difficult not to have seen her, so the question 
appeared rather a needless one. ' 

“Jlow well she walks,” exclaimed Stock Uxchange, for the first 
time joining in the conversation, “she has the prettiest foot, and best 
Carriage, they say, of any woman in Nneland.” ; 

“7 don't see it.” Whether she alluded to foot or carriage I know 
hot. Tie former, certainly, was concealed by a long skirt; the latter 
Was, I should have thought, sufficiently evident. 

“7 hear she was at such and such a ball.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“And that the D 

“Ts that a fact 2” 5 ; 

“Yes; Iknow it; Iwas told so by Mrs. D., who heard it from Captain 
M., and he knows a person whose brother saw her there.” ° 

There followed some gossip, which to my unsophisticated mind 
trenched so nearly upon scandal that I do not care to record it, but 
Pass on to her eriticism of the beautiful princess who for the moment 
honours Brighton with her presence. How anyone can look on that 
handsome bright face or hear the sound of that kind, merry voice, 
Without confessing that Mary of Cambridge is a Princess whom all 
Kuglish men and women should be proud of, is a puzzle to one who 
admires her as L do; so leaving the quartet to continue their retlections 
on men and manners, I walked away, determined to make notes of 
their amusing, though not very instructive conversation, and send it 
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up to youu—Nemaining, yours sincerely, Fireriy. 
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of B-—— danced with her.” 


DOMESTIC PETS AND DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
W HAVE RECEIVED a great many letters complaining of the 


carelessness of servants with regard to domestic pets, birds in 


particular. Now we would wish to make a few observations on this 
subject. Different people have different fancies or hobbies, as they are 


Usually termed, in keeping pets; some prefer British birds, others 
foreign birds ; some again are fond of cats, while others prefer dogs. 
Por our own part we are what the dealers term “ general fanciers,” 
4s our pockets have often found to their cost—as we never see a hand- 
some or rare bird, cat—aye, cat—or dog, but we feel a desire to take it 
home with us. Now we have often observed that persons who have 
Only one fancy, say for birds, express their wonder how any one can 
be troubled with cats or dogs, and vice rers¢; and they really feel what 
they say, as we are certain that it would be most irksome for those 
Whose only hobby is a handsome King Charles’ spaniel or Italian ¢rey- 
hound, to be under the necessity of attending to several cages of birds, 
Cleaning, feeding, kc. Now, if such is the case with ourselves, low 
are we to expect our servants to take an interest in those things for 
Which they have no especial fancy? We do not for a moment expect 
that a lady should wash or clean bird cages. When we engage a house- 
maid that should be pointed out to her as a part of the duty expected 
from her, and a little pains taken to show her how to do it without 
frightening the occupants. But we do say that those who keep birds 
and are really fond of them should feed them. or more years than we 
care to remember, we have made it a rule, immediately after breakfast, 
to feed and water our birds, and have derived infinite pleasure from 
Studying their different dispositions and tempers. Observe that night- 
ingale, while we are scraping his beef and egg, coming down boldiy to 
the bottom perch, and, with his head cunningly cocked to one side, 
ahnost telling us that he is of opinion that we are a long time about it. 
Again, that wagtail, rushing frantically from perch to perch; you 
Would imagine that he had not seen food for a week, altlfough his 
trough is nearly full of yesterday’s egg and German paste; he is telling 
us he wants something fresh; while Mr Blackeap, Mr. Whitethroat, 
and Young Master Kedbreast, pretending they care nothing about it, 
yet is their bright and intelligent eye watching every movement. 
Mr. Guckoo is simply a glutton, and makes no attempt to disguise it, 
for if we do not attend to him first he will break fevery feather in 
Wing and tail dashing at the door of his cage. Dut stop! we sat down 
to write about the complaints made of servants not attending to our 
pets, and, instead of attempting to point out a remedy, we have 
lnounted our hobby, and would soon gallop to the bottom of the 
Column. Observe, it is the tidiest housemaid who soonest cries out 
“Drat them birds, they have made a mess all over my clean carpet 
gain.’ We are trying how this may be remedied without covering 
our cages in an unsightly manner with yellow crape. A month ago 
We commenced feeding our seed birds entirely with maw seed, which 
does not show on thecarpet. For so far they are doing remarkably well. 
Several have gone through their moult on that alone. If they continue 
to do as well for the next two months we shall inform our readers, and 
shall expect a deputation of hhousemaids conveying to us the thanks of 
that useful portion of Her Majesty’s subjects. Next week we propose 
Pointing out how our seed birds may be kept while we are from home, 
Without troubling our servants. 


A. BLIND TERRIER. 

Mapam,—I should feel greatly obliged by your informing me what 
I Can do to restore the sight of a little pet terrier, who, within 
he last two or three days, appears to have quite lost her sight; her 
©yes have a blue glassy look, and are more prominent than usual. In 
®U other respects she seems in perfect health; she is just a year old.— 

Yours obediently, —M. BepinGrenp (58, Grande-place, Bruges). 
[From the above description, we should judge that the little terrier 
his Cither been thrown, or has fallen into, cold water when heated by 
&Xercise, as from its being otherwise in good health, it does not appear 
to be the ophthalmia of Distemper. 1t should be kept perfectly quiet in 
® darkened rogm, and not allowed to excite itself by playing about 


fortes ante Agaimemnona.” 


Give a dose of eastor oil and syrup of buckthorn, and foment two or 
three times a day with an infasion of poppy-heads. Should this not 
appear to do good in two or three days, then foment with 4 drachm of 
tincture of opium in 4oz. of infusion of green tea. We shall be glad to 
hear how the little dog progresses,— Ep, | 


THE GREAT CAT CONTROVERSY. 
SENJAMIN Bapaun'’s CoxprpeNcess 
“Holi, Breeks! Attendez un peu—Vait a, leetle, 


you shall be behind aftaire.—Le 
Shootings. ~ 


hi ae iaiea anes Tam often euilty of considering small birds as 
L¥ pests on the moor and the stubble if not in the parlour, 1 
cordially agree with Mr. Kidd, in his detestation of the ignoble head of 
the genus felis. Nevertheless, so strone is my prejudice against 
poison, strychnine more particularly, that Thiaye always been unwilling 
to make up and administer the pills recommended by “ ‘he Animals 
Briend,” and thus get rid of a legion of poaching eats. My poor beat 
is cultivated and “fed off” by men whose limmanity forbids the 
drowning of a kitten, and who allow the free run of their own fields, 
_ ny Woods, to parents and progeny, wherein to lunt for subsistence. 
Mheir luumanity might eventually have made me Jisten to the advice of 
Mr. K. Who can tell? Fortunately £ saw the eat sketch, and all 
thoughts of poison vanished. Mr. Drives is evidently a sportsman, 
and as incapable of irony or mystifieation as | am. I trust you will 
pardon me, Madam, for presuming to differ from you. Believing 
Mr. B. to have really “executed his forty cats in one night,” the 
moment I have finished this letter ] sath write to the nearest iron 
works fora couple of slabs. It would be impolitic to apply to the smith 
in the village; he makes * vermin stamps,” anglice rabbit-traps for the 
farmers to set “on the sly,” andinieht “det the eat out of the bag.” 
With a view to depriving the “ Prevention Society ” of all pretext for 
interfering, avoiding the painful necessity of the & propos de bottes 
Culloden coup de grace, and above all the dancer of an échappé © un- 
folding a fait” at the furm, 1 shall have the slab furnished with arrow- 
shaped spikes on the under side. Tis addition will be allowed by Mr. 
Briggs to be—— 

1am interrupted by a visit from O'Gaffer. “You won't shoot to- 
day I suppose, * he exclaimed on entering.” If aman may judge by ail 
that press paper, and that copy of the ‘Lady's Journal; “put what the 
deuce have you got there?” He had caucht sieht of the cat-drawing, 
the cats looking less concerned than Damocles.. “ Pye seen that before 
somewhere or other. By Jove it was in the Field four or five years 
ago! Hand me the indices. Just so. Tilustrations. ‘ Cat-destroyer,’ 
Vol. XI. p. 429. Try back numbers.” ‘y'he@ major was right. 

Now, as [said before, Mr. Briges is a sportsman, and as incapable 
of poaching as the major himself. 'Theretore this cat-crusher proves 
that two are one; A. U. is B., and J is A. Oy-— Una Ds us ere: 
i Ten thousand pardons O ye Monoglots! 
Great men have lived before My. Briges was what L meant to say. 
There is a legion of them who fayour us with cat-killing recipes 
before we come to “ Anti-Cattite.” 4 « JZoward” does not think the 
matter beneath his notice; and “ Aristasys ” ie left bis nectar and 
ambrosia to instruct us. Poor cats! L almost pity youin spite of your 
poaching propensities. But as the Italian says— i 

Che troppo alte va cade sovente 
Precipitavolipimamente.,. “ 

I must descend from the sublime, and painful though it be, frankly 
confess that Major O’Gaffer Succeeded in discustine me completely with 
the cat-crusher. Where is the keeper,” ihe Bain “that would have 
the patience to walt for a congresation of ate before letting go the 
rope? ‘These fellows prefer trapping and sleeping quietly in bed. As 
you don't write for the slabs, just finish your communication and 
come to the wood. By so doing you wil} ereatly oblige the readers of 
the Lady's Journal, who must, be heart] y tired of you and your cats.” 

The major's spaniels are playing about me and interfering sadly 
with my composition. ; Be kind enough, Madam, to blame them for all 
deficiencies, and to believe me your faithful ser rant, 

: : Bexsamin BApAup. 

P.S.—I refrain from sending copy of the * Essay on Agaries,” from 
having heard there is a work recently out on the subject, not 
wishing to repeat matter to be found elsewhere. But I have sent for 
the book, and if I find Mrs. B. has not been anticipated, will, with your 
permission, continue to copy what she has written. 


HOU & gumnte 


ty 
KINDNESS 10 ANIMALS. 


/ Manam,—I hate cruelty in every Shape, and I could almost add that 
I hate cruel persons, 1 regard the lnmane treatinent of the brute 
creation as the only distinctive mark of a pea] wentleman in these dats ; 
and this reminds me of the ma nd Y conduct of the Earl ot Essex so nobly 
defending a poor horse. ‘The Earl is 9 nobleman in every sense of the 
word. If people will keep birds, they should attend to their safety, and 
carefully guard their rotten. from the approach of cats. I hope 
* Briggs “is a schoolboy, for if he be a man, his “ simple machine ” 1s 
an “infernal machine,” and a disgrace to him, I suspect that he is a 
druggist’s boy 1 a county ee Who receives a premium for every 
“ six pence-worth (1 quote his own words) that he can sell. I am 
not a lover of cats, nor of pets generally, with the exception of my 
horse and dog; but I abhor all kinds of barbarity. I never destroy F 
wasp 3 and I possess the power (for ] may term it a power) of Hne 
wasps and bees in ny hand with impunity. I disdain a glove upon t Ie 
occasion. It is gentleness only, and the reverse of nettle-grasping. 
Frequently in stuminer I have rescued the pretty insects, when they 
have been’ buzzing in the windows, from the hasty attempts of oes 
to crush the poor wanderers. I extend my protection to toads. I hha e 
even stroked the back of & toad. The toad is yery useful in destroying 
minute insects; and no pinery should be without a tenant toad or two. 
1 do not hesitate to say that the man or woman who wmecessardly 
destroys the life of any animal would be guilty of murder, were they 
not in fear of Mr. Calcraft and his machine.’ And I believe in the 
fdlowing opinion of a favourite author of mine :— Much of ane 
present heedlessness respecting aMimals is caused by the popular x ea 
that they have no souls, and that when they die théy entirely perish. 
Whence came that most preposterous idea, surely not from the only 
source where we might expect to learn about souls—not from the 
Bible, for there we distinctly read of ¢ the Spirit of the Sous of pathy 
and immediately afterwards, of the spirit of the beast,’ UE ie eee 
and the other not so.” Hprrita. 


You are before by and bye; 
Marquis de Guimance in * The Loriitebeg 


ANSWERS 
L&dn RD. 
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HWEDGENORS. i 

Mapau,—While Mr. Buekland's hedgehog provider is perfectly ave 
in saying that hedgehogs “looks nice,” he might have added, bad = 
tasted them, that they really are Mee. Pew persons but gipsies have any 
idea how savoury a dish a well-cooked hedgehog makes, and 1 should 
advise those of your readers Who can manage to overcome their prejudice 
to make trial of a baked hedgehog without delay. ‘Che best way of 
cooking this odd little fellow 18, doubtless, that adopted by s!pstes 
who enclose him in clay, and bake him on a wood fire. When sufli- 
ciently done the clay is cracked off, and the bristles are found adhering 
to the clay. It is a sad mistake to skin a hedgehog, the fat, as W hite 
rightly says, “lays in the skin mostly,” and the fat is, without qusshgny 
the most delicious part of a hedgehog. IT have an idea that hec Sones 
soup would be exceedingly goods the fat is peculiarly delicate and rich, 
and 1 imagine a soup would not be wnlike that of turtle. This ecr- 
tainly is saying a great deal in praise of my little friend, but not too 
much. i think the next Lrinaceous Eurapeus 1 happen to have brought 
to me I shall clap into a tureen, ¢nd when IT can speak with certainty 
of his flavour in this shape I will report to your journal. ‘here are 
very many things excellent to eat, the very thought of which, however, 
would be suflicient to turn the stomachs of many fastidious people; the 
common house mouse, for instance, is an admirable little fellow, but he 
must be carefully deprived of his skin before he is cooked; his flavour 
much resembles that of the lark. lhe disagreeable smell of the house 
mouse resides entirely in the skin, he should be skinned, therefore, and 
cooked like a lark. In some extensive woods, in the parish of Challock, 
near Ashford, Kent, is to be found a snail, peculiar, I believe, to this 
neighbourhood; it is very much larger than the common snail, aud 
altogether ditferent in appearance. When properly prepared, by feed- 
ing, this snail is very good to eat, but when cooked without any 
previous preparation he is, as 1 haye learnt to my cost, exccedingly 


* . 


beastly indeed, being full of chalk and grits. I never shall forget my 
first attempt to eat him; I took him off the ground and popped hin 
Into the pot just as he was, but I found it quite impossible to swallow 
him, and, with my mouth full, uttered the word * beastly” with enerey. 
T only wonder I"had the courage to make a second attempt; I did, 
however, and was well repaid for my boldness. My second snail I had 
previously fed on milk and vegetables. These Challock snails are said 
to have been brought over at the time that the Romans landed in 
Kent, and this I believe to be the fact; they certainly are unlike any 
other snails T ever saw, and I believe they are, as I have before stated, 
peculiar to this part of Kent.—Lam, Madam, your obedient servant, 
VINCHCOMBE. 


Iv Mr. Buckland’s letter (a eapital letter!) on “ Wedgehogs,” he refers 
to the S'psy method of cookine hedgchoews. In the year 1853, T was 
living in Huntingdonshire, on the Great North Noad, hard by the spot 
where Borrow made his first acquaintance with the gipsies, as deseribed 
in his “ Lavengro.” ‘The neighbourhood was frequented by gipsies, 
whom I often sketched and had a chat with. I have seen them baking 
their hedgehogs in clry, and haye had the cooking recipe given me may 
times. They told me that the flesh could searcely be distinguished 
from the choicest parts of a chicken or rabbit—tivo delicacies with 
which they were rather too familiar. hat hedgehogs sucked the cows 
the gipsies denied, and they pronouneed them to be very clean feeders. 
At that time I was possessed of adog named + Trap,” a terrier of a very 
peeuliar cross-breed, bred and lughly prized by the late Mr. Sebrieht. 
the well-known huntsman to the Vitzwilliam founds & yan” was 
largely made, more especially about his head and shoulders: anthe liad 
a passion for hedgehogs, as “ungovernable” as that passion for gravy 
which was a distinctive peculiarity of the boarders at Mrs. ‘Todeers’ 
In the course of a two hours’ walk, I haye known “ ra Kell os 
many as four hedgehogs. The poor creatures would curl thee sal sok 
up into a tight ball, into which “ ‘rap’ would thrust. his a ‘i ‘a 7 
regardless of the blood that streamed from the wounds inflicted } rh ‘ 
sharp spines, would tear and thrust at his prey, until he had fuifiied it 
inside out, and put an end to his life. Trap” never ate an a irae ‘ 
of the hedgehog; so that he slanehtered it for mere « sport.” I GH: 
times succeeded in beating him off from his prey; but if, which Says 
rarely, I could prevail upon him to leave the spot before the hedgelios 
was killed, “‘Prap” would take the first opportunity on our rating 
home to make his escape and return to the spot he had marked. From 
thence, after a time, he would come back to me, the state of his muzzle, 
chest, and paws fully proclaiming how he bad been employing his tine. 

One day, one of my gipsy friends wished to buy “'lyap” of me, and 
offered me 2/. for him. As I wished to hear how much further le 
would bid, I affected that this was not enough money, and began to 
dilate on the many accomplishments possessed by * 'Erap.” At lene th 
I mentioned his ungovernable passion for hedgehogs. Lhe effect was 
electrical, and the gipsy raised his bid to five pounds. It is needless to 
say that I did not sell ‘‘Irap,” who remained with ime till his death, 
and whose remarkable skull was preserved for me as a memorial of my 
faithful friend and constant companion for four years. I afterwards 
asked the gipsy how he could afford to offer me so innch money (he had 
produced five golden sovereigns then and there, as an earnest of his 
bility to pay), and whether he would have kept “ Trap” to hunt hedye- 
hogs for their dinners. Ile replied in the nevative, saying that they 
always caught them by hand; but that he should have made his money 
of “Trap,” whom he could have sold for double the money, to“ the geu- 
tlemen of Cambridge College,” who dearly loved a bit of sport. ‘ 


CuruBerr Bep: 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Mapam,—I recognise in the “Notes on the Nielhtingale” in last 
week's journal the tone of a practical and experienced lover of Iirds, 
Vhe author has indeed achieved a great trimmph in natural history. 
when he states that he has a nightingale to “wheet” and “ent? 
to him on the 9th of November, and to chant the sweetest of Nature's 
poetry on Christmas-day. He liberally offers to’ tell the readers of 
this journal his secret, (for it is more or less of a seeret) how to 
procure and inanage a nightingale. The Jadies, I am sure, will 
be glad to have the information, for but. last spring a lady re- 
quested me to examine some young nightingales which she had 
bought for a considerable sum. “Ihe little half-feathered wretches, 
were all crowded together in a sort of nest, and somehow their 
physiognomies looked very familiar to me, and the nest was cer- 
tainly a hand, nota bill made nest. Jlowever the matter passed off, 
and the young nightingales were nurtured and cared for by their owner 
in the most attentive way, much to the annoyance of Puss, who was 
carefully put out of the way for the time. As time went on the birds 
began to show their feathers. Curious coloured hnightingales thoueht 
the lady; but still she continued to tend them. One day 1 called to 
inquire after the nightingales, and the lady anticipated. my inquiry. 
“Oh, Afr. Buckland, what do you think, those wretched little birds 
were no nightingales a bit; they were only horrid common larks after 
all. I wish I could find the horrid man who sold them to me. 

Prank VT. Bucxussp. 


tomantic Story. — The Military Tribunal of Bordeaux, says 
Galiqnani, last week tried a man named Civrac, aged 80, on a charge of 
not haying drawn for the conscription. It was stated for the defence 
that the accused went to California, when nineteen years of age, and 
after working hard for 11 years had managed to save a sum of 
15,000fr., with which he took his passage for Europe on board the wa- 
fortunate (olden Gate, which was burnt at sea. When no hope remained 
of extinguishing the fire, Civrac secured his gold in a belt round his 
waist, and leaped into the sea. Deing a good swimmer, he might pro- 
bably have reached the shore with his treasure, had he not, when 
tossing on the waves, been thrown near a drowning woman, who iin- 
plored him to save her child, which she held in her arms. tnowine 
that he must sink with the additional weight of the child, he sacrificed 
his gold, took the child, and both got safe to land; as did also several 
others of his fellow-passengers. He at last found means of returnin: 
to France, and on his arrival at his native village wave himsclf wp to 
the military authorities. After hearing the prisoner’s statement, the 
Tribunal acquitted him, and ordered him to be discharged. 


Tun Loaie or Waratri.—One evening a traveller came post- 
haste to a town of Germany, and at once obtained hotses to proceed 
further, A postillion of immense vigour and activity quickly got all 
ready, and set out with the traveller. When they reached the forest 
which was two leagues in Jeneth, night was evadually coming down. It 
seemed as if the horses themselves had been seized with sudden disquiet : 
they ran as if they would dash the carriage to pieces. Suddenly they 
were brought to a halt. 'Mhree robbers rushed out on the carriage 3 they 
commanded the traveller to give them all he had without resistance, 
and they uttered the most horrible threats as to what they intended to 
do if resistance were attempted. ‘The traveller shouted to the postillion 
for help, but the postillion sat with the utmost unconcern smoking his 
pipe asif the affair did not concern him. What could the traveller do ? 
tle was Oblived to get out of the carriage, and see, without the power of 
interfering, the robbers seizing iis money and valuables. After that 
the robbers had made aclean sweep of everything, the traveller said :— 
* Beg your pardon, gentlemen, I have a petition to make; Lwish you * 
to do me a service. In my carriage is a box concealed containing tive 
hundred dollars. These Lean show you where to find, if you will pull 
down that fellow up there-—the postillion—and give him a good 
thrashing.” Por a service so much to their taste as this, the robbers 
did not need a second beseeching. ‘They dragged the postition down, 
and began to thump him with as much energy as if they were beating 
adrum. Fora while he took the blows withamazing tranquillity. At 
last he shrugged his shoulders and said:—* Enough, my friends, 
enough ” just when his tormentors were about completely to master 
him. He now changed the game, and from the assailed became the 
tssailant; hammering the rogues so fiercely, and dashing them right 
wndleft with such givantic force, that they lost all courage and fell like the 
flies in Autumn. The postillion then knelt on them and paid them with 
interest the debt he owed them. On seeing this, the traveller gained 
heart, and began with willing fists to take his share in the thrashing 
process. By the help of persons who caine up at the moment, the 
robbers were seized, bound, and conveyed to the town. On the Wiy to 
the town, the traveller said to the postillion ; “You seem to be a very 
queer sort of mortal ; why did you take things so quietly 2 Why did 
you not hasten to my assistance till your own turn to be thumped 
came?” “T need always to be well warmed,” answered the postillion; 
“When I have received a decent number of blows—but not till then. 1 
know the stuff Iam made of,and I can rattle away with prodigious 
valour.” This little story has its lesson. Ilow many persons remain 
winoyed as long as their neighbour is in trouble! Dut when adversity 
grasps their own throats, they can be noisy andactive enough. ‘There 
are other things which the people may learn from it; and let the people 
try to learn them,—erthold Auerbach. 
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WEAR GLASS WORKS. 


HE EXTENSIVE WORKS, the property of Messrs. James Hartley, 
are situated on the banks of the Wear, at Sunderland, and are 
justly celebrated as one of the largest and finest manufactories of the 
kind in the kingdom. Before entering into a detailed description of 
the works, &c., we may as well give a hasty glance at the rise and 
progress of the glass trade up to the present time. It is very uncertain 
to whom the secret of the discovery of glass belongs, though the art 
appears to have been known to the Pheenicians and Egyptians more 
than three thousand years ago; but in this and as to the exact period 
of its invention we rest entirely upon conjecture. The date also of its 
introduction into England, and which bears more directly upon our 
subject, is uncertain, though window glass appears to have become 
generally known about the seventh or eighth century, when we hear of 
cathedral windows and the palaces of the nobility being glazed with 
this material, though of course at that time if was an unheard-of 
luxury to the middle and lower classes, who still confined themselves 
to the use of wooden lattice and oiled paper. ‘The Venetians seem to 
have been the first in modern times who paid any great attention to 
the art of making glass, and who attained any excellence in the same. 
The French, however, soon proved dangerous rivals, and within the 
last three centuries Great Britain has risen to such perfection in the 
art, that at the present day her pre-eminence is indisputable. 

Window glass was first made in England in the year 1557, when 
svorks were established in Crutched Friars, London, for the manufac~ 
ture of that commodity; and fine articles of flint glass were also made 
at the Savoy House, in the Strand. 

In the year 1635, Sir Robert Mansell introduced a great improve- 
ment in’ the use of coal fuel instead of wood, and also employed 
Venetian workmen; but it was many years before England equalled 
the French and Venetians in the quality and workmanship of her 
window glass. 

Soon after this the English received great encouragement in the shape 
ofa bounty, which was offered by Government for all glass exported 
from this country, thus enabling the English to compete ad rantageously 
with the foreign manufacturers. 

During the premiership of Sir Robert Peel, under whom the repeal of 
the Excise duties was effected, this bounty was annulled, the English 
manufacturers by that time being fully able to compete withany of their 
foreign rivals without Government aid. Irom this period the trade 


and to have reached a perfect state of fusion, when the work of con- 
verting the molten mass into glass is about to commence. 

First, the gatherer dips his pipe or hollow rod of iron into the pot, 
and after turning it round two or three times, collects upon the end a 
round lump of metal. After allowing time for the surface of this to 
partially cool, he again inserts his pipe, and gathers round it another, 
larger, and so on until he collects a lump of about nine pounds weight. 
It is then taken to an iron table or marver (a corruption of the French 
marrre, marble, that material being formerly used) and is rolled thereon 
until if assumes a regular, and somewhat conical form. ‘The workman 
then blows down the pipe into this lump until it expands into a large 
globe, with the small knob or bullion point exactly in the centre. To 
effect this the workman rests his pipe on an iron stand, and supports 
the bullion point against a small cup at the end of an iron rod, which 
is held by a boy, at the same time slowly turning the globe round. 
This being done, the globe is again submitted to the fire, when, by the 
aid of skilful manipulation, the front of it is caused to be somewhat 
flattened, when a man approaches, having a long rod of iron, called the 
“pouty,” witha small lump of glass at its extremity. This is fixed to 
the bullion point of the globe, and at the same time, the touch of a 
small piece of cold iron at the nose of the globe, together with a smart 
blow from a wooden mallet, detaches it from the pipe, upon which it is 
again carried to the furnace to have its nose heated preparatory to the 
next operation. When it is sufficiently heated, the flattened sphere is 
carried to the flashing furnace, where its rapid revolution, by means of 
the pouty, together with the heat, and the effect of the centrifugal force, 
combine to enlarge the opening of the sphere, and it gradually increases 
until it suddenly opens into a large circular transparent plate of glass. 

The “table,” as it is then called, is taken to the annealing kilns, 
where, after having been detached from the pouty by means of a pair of 
pincers, it is placed, to remain from twenty-four to forty-eight hours, 
after which it is taken to the warehouse, classed as to quality and 
substance, cut into two parts, and is then ready for the market. 

Next in order come the sheet-houses, of which, as before stated, 
Messrs. Hartley possess seven. ‘I'he sheet-glass house differs from the 
crown-house in many respects, one of the most important of which is 
that the founders’ furnace stands alone, in the centre of a large cone of 
similar dimensions to those in which crown glass is made, the heating 
and working furnaces being in a separate building, connected with the 
cone by a small doorway. We must again imagine the metal in the 
furnaces to be ready for manipulation, and the gatherer to have collected 


merely consisting in pouring from a ladle a mass of metal, taken 
directly from the furnace (which is placed, asin the other houses, in the 
centre of the cone), on to a large iron table, and passing over it a heavy 
iron roller, the effect of which is to press it out into a large sheet, 
which, after having been placed in the annealing kiln for about forty-eight 
hours, is in a finished state, and ready for glazing. The iron table on 
which this description of glass is rolled, is marked with fine ribs or 
ridges which impart a certain roughness to the surface of the glass, and 
enable it to disperse the sun’s rays without diminishing its translucency 
—a great advantage in all horticultural and public buildings. 

The coloured glass, for which Messrs. Hartley have obtained such a 
great popularity, is blown as in ordinary sheet glass, or rolled as in 
the case of patent rough plate, the colouring material being placed in 
the pots during the melting or founding process. 

Proceeding from the rough plate house, we arrive at the largest of 
the three immense warehouses for stowing the stock of manufactured 
elass, and where it is also cut and packed preparatory to being sent to 
all parts of the world. ‘The entire length of this immense building is 
270 feet, and its width 75 feet. The roof is constructed upon the ride 
and furrow principle, and contains no less than 1560 squares, 76 inches 
by 20 inches, in all amounting to 16,400 superficial feet. It is a curious 
fact that two diamond setters are kept constantly at work setting 
diamonds which are used for the cutting the glass, above one hundred 
tons of which are manufactured and sent out of these works every week ! 

Our space will not permit us to enter into a description of every 
variety of glass which is manufactured by Messrs. Hartley, the prin- 
cipal of which are sheet, crown, patent plate, coloured and stained 
railway and ship signals, shades, and an immense variety of miscel- 
laneous articles for horticultural and household purposes. “Nor can we 
enter into details of the various supplementary and attendant processes 
which are carried on within their works, which truly appear to be a 
little world in itself. But we trust that we have said sufficient to show 
to what a state of perfection the manufacture of glass of late years has 
risen, and that, thanks to the exertions of one or two of the most 
eminent manufacturers in the trade, the public is in possession of good 
class at a modeyate price. It is well worth the while of any one, at all 
interested in British manufactures, visiting these works, to be previonsly 
informed as to the amount of labour, expense, and manipulative skill that 
is required for the production of one of the commonest articles of every- 
day life. It is also a pleasure to observe that this perfection of order 
and regularity does, and must pervade all such large establishments as 


rise, a further impetus to which was given by Mr. 
of the proprietors of the Wear Glass Works, 
who, in company with Mr. Chance, of Birmingham, after having 
visited France, Belgium, and Germany, commenced in 1832 (having 
first gained the invaluable aid and co-operation of M. Bontemps) the 
manufacture, for the first time in England, of sheet glass; previous to 
which the only kinds made were erown, broad or spread glass, and 
plate. Having combined all the improvements made in France anid 
Belgium and Germany with his own extensive experience, Mr. Hartley 
soon succeeded in surpassing the foreign manufacturers, and can and 
does compete with them in every corner of the globe. Another of Mr. 
Hartley’s valuable improvements in the trade, was the invention of his 
patent rough plate glass, which is so useful for horticultural purposes, 
and is too well known to need any detailed description here of its 
manifold advantages. Mr. Hartley has also made some important 
improvements in the flattening of sheet glass. : 

Returning once more to the subject with which we started, the 
Wear Glass Works, we must now attempt a description, imperfect 
though it must necessarily be, of this great hive of industry. The 
works were established by Mr. James Hartley in the year 183 4 and at 
present consist of seven distinct manufactories or ‘ houses,” as they 
are technically termed, for sheet-glass; two crown glass houses, one 
patent rough plate house, with all the attendant flattening and an- 
nealing kilns, warehouses, grinding and staining shops, engine houses, 
crate shops, crushing mills, steam saw mills, fitting shops, blacksmiths 
and joiners’ shops, and pot rooms in endless variety. 

Most of our readers are probably conversant with the mode of manu- 
facturing crown glass, but for the sake of those who are ignorant of it 
we will attempt a brief description as carried out at the works of 
Messrs. James Hartley and Co. é 

Imagine yourself then standing in the interior of an immense brick 
cone, about 100 feet high, with an opening at the top to allow of the 
free exit of smoke. In the centre of this is erected a large ‘stone fur- 
nace, containing eight clay crucibles or pots, each about five feet high, 
for holding the “metal” which is to be manufactured into glass. ‘The 
heat which this furnace emits is something fearful, and the visitor is 
cenerally glad enough to retire as far away from it as he possibly can. 
Besides ‘this, the founding furnace, there is the flashing furnace, and 
two other furnaces for heating the glass in its various stages of manu- 
facture and the annealing kilns. 

We must now suppose the materials to have been placed in the pots, 
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on his pipe a lump of glass of about the same size as that used in the 
manuacturing a “crown table,” namely, about nine pounds’ weight. 
The lump is then taken to a block of wood hollowed out to receive it, 
where it is shaped and blown out to the exact diameter required, a thin 
stream of water being allowed to run on it to prevent the glass being 
scratched and the wood burnt. 

This operation being completed, the blower takes possession of the 
lump and carries it off to the blowing-furnace, to be blown into a 
cylinder. The blowing-furnace is oblong, and has usually four round 
working holes on each side. Each blower stands upon a separate stage, 
which is erected over a pit, the object of this being to allow room for 
the blower to swing the glass as it developes itself into a cylinder. 
The now pear-shaped lump of glass having been sufliciently heated at 
the furnace, is swung round by the workman, who continually blows 
into it to prevent it collapsing, until it gradually elongates into a 
perfect cylinder. ‘he closed end of the cylinder has now to be opened. 
To effect this a picce of molten glass is attached to its extremity for 
the purpose of rendering it more soft and yielding than the part around 
it. The cylinder is then blown into, and the hole at the end of the 
pipe stopped by the workman's hand, when the expansion of the heated 
air immediately causes the end to burst. This opening is then enlarged 
by a boy with a pair of scissors, and another heating, and the revolu- 
tion of the cylinder, complete the operation. he cylinder is then 
taken to a wooden stand or “cheyalet,” and is detached from the pipe by 
the touch of a piece of coldiron, and, after having had the shoulder or 
end which is next the pipe cut off, is ready for the splitter and flattener. 

The operation of splitting cylinders was formerly executed by means 
of a heated rod of iron; but the diamond is now almost invariably used, 
with much saving of time and labour. After the operation of splitting 
has been gone through, the cylinder is taken to the flattening kiln, 
where it is placed upon @ Stone table, with the split side uppermost, 
when the application of heat soon causes it to open out into a sheet, the 
flatness of which is ensured by means of a charred block of wood at the 
end of along rod, which is carefully rubbed over every part of the sheet 
by the flattener until all regularities of surface subside. The sheet is 
then placed in the annealing kiln, from which it is taken to the ware- 
house in a finished state. 

The next house we enter is devoted to the manufacture of patent 
rough plate glass, which is so thoroughly identified with the name of 
Mr. Hartley. The building is much the same as that for the manufac- 
ture of crown, though the process of manipulation is more simple, 


Messrs. Hartley’s, and we can easily see that here, as everywhere else; 
where large bodies of men work together in unison and under super 
vision, nothing but strict and unrelaxine’ discipline on the part of 
masters, combined with real hardworking energy and obedience on the 
part of nen, will suffice to bring an establishment like the one we have just 
left, to the state of supremacy and prosperity which it at present enjoys 

The illustration which accompanies this article will afford a key to the 
text, and give the eye a yet more correct notion of the magnitude 0 
the Wear Glass Works, than the humble efforts of our pen may have 
succeeded in doing. 


CummenLANp JewELLery.—In Mr. Wheetley’s Carlisle case, in the 
International Exhibition, the brooches for shawls, &c., made of the 
Cumberland silver, possess & novel fastening. This is effected by * 
spring at the back of the pin, near the hinge; the consequence ° 
which is, that when the substance of the material to be fastened 18 
between the pinand the back of the brooch, the pin itself is renderet 
yet more tight, and it can be alone detached by the application of bot 
hands, and a complex movement. The “ oipsy pin,” which we like- 
ee ae oat far a agemioes moO int ae 

olde : gentlemen who were “ bearded like ©? 

ard,” as it had been found that the hair was liable to et entangled 1} 
the ornamental setting of the breast-pin, and thus, unknown to the 
rareae ite - Gus; when of course it would drop, and most probabls 
iB an and anya Mode of self-spoliation which certainly never of ce 
sion that her husband Baa} of removing many a dear, wiles ane sle 
company. The earriy ae parted with his scarf-pin in ques? th we 
likewise made allusi ngs en suite, with the border pattern to © ae o 
ace allusion, ought not, from the peculiarities they boast 1 

to have been passed over so hurriedlv. These earrings are exceeding ) 
simple in desien and feaet 5 os Aids a Sete factured for 
your laden 8 TL, ree ment, and are especially manu act OTe 
kee: ian i a are almost wholly in silver. ‘he upper E ¢ the 
} resents a cluster of roses and thistles, and the pendant consists © 
crosses of St. Andrew and St. George combined in the form of as a 
Che hoops and rings of these earrings are of tine gold, and, tie 
morocco case complete, sell for 12s. 6d. per pair. Mr. Wheetley likes 
exhibited a beautiful selection of gold miniature watches, some aH 
larger than a shilling, which were distinguished from this descriptor y 
horology by the singular attribute of marking the time with accuracy? 
anda permanence of this virtue. 
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LYRA DOWESTICA, 


ON SOME FADED FLOWERS. 
\ aaa years have passed, since I gazed upon last, 


The spot where these violets erew ; 
Yet the scenery around every hillock and mound, 
Seems this moment restored to my view. 


The church on the hill, and the ivy-crowned mill, 
The hamlet, the palace, the stream, 

All crowd on my sight, like a vision of light— 
A fleeting and beautiful dream. ie 


Whilst the dark sombre shade, by the huge yew trees made, 
Contrasting with yonder bright gleam)” 
On the valley beneath, and green hazel leat, 
Like the tints in some old picture seen. 
Bright sunshine my life, free from sorrow or strife, 
When last I beheld the lov’d place ; 
The blue sky so serene, ne’er a cloud to be seen, 
Or a storm in the distance to trace. 


Then the future looked bright, bath’d in Hope's sunny light, 
All Nature around me seemed glad, 

Save the low fitful breeze, which swept through the trees 
in sweet murmurs, yet painfully sad, 


But far diff’rent the scene which dispels the gay dream 
Recalled by the sight of these flowers i. 

Hope and happiness dead, every vestige is fled pi abt 
Of the joy that enlivened past hours, H. WATNEY. 


ST. CLEMENT'S DAY. 

RHE TWENTY-THIRD OF NOVEMBER is the day dedicated to 
St. Clement, whose name is still retained in the calendar of the 

Church of England. 


THE LADY’S NEWSPAPER. 


THE PAPER FLOWER IN SEASON. 
BY lh. HELBRONNER, 265, REGENT-STREET. 
SINGLE OLEANDER. 
HERE are three sized petals in this flower, six of No. 1, three 
of No, 2, and six of No. 3. They should be well veined with 
| the pincers, then slightly waved in and out, Stick the centre into a 


ae 


No. 1. No. 2. 


tube, and, having made a foundation by rolling some wool thickly 
on to the top of a wire, and covered it with pale yellow, thread it into 
the centre tube, leaving the points beyond, Proceed first to stick, 


We confess to a liking for these days and seasons of old, and are 


always interested in searching out the origin of them, and the ancient 
usages peculiar to each. : 

St. Olanenk as we all know, was a disciple of St. Paul, who, in 
Writing to the Philippians, especially recommends him to their help 
and protection as his “fellow labourer, whose name is written in 
the Book of Life.” Monkish superstition, rearing its airy structures 
upon this foundation, and maintaining its favourite doctrine of the 
direct papal succession from the apostles, invests St. Clement with the 
papal dignity, although the Romish tradition is somewhat enveloped in 
mystery as to his having been the first, second, or third pope. 

The history of his martyrdom has given rise to one of those legends, 
accompanied by a miracle, so popular in the Roman Catholic religion. 
It is said that having been thrown into the sea by his persecutors, with 
an anchor fastened round his neck, his disciples, anxious for the re- 
covery of his remains, collected a large assemblage of persons and 
with them prayed to. be enabled to discover them. The’ legend then 
goes on to set forth that, in answer to their supplications, the sea 
retired, leaving a space of three miles entirely dry for them to walk 
upon. On this dry land they found a chapel, constructed by angels, 
and containing a chest, hewn in stone, in which they discovered the 
‘lead body of the saint, and by his side the anchor which had been 
cast in with him. ‘Chis wonderful event was said not only to have 
taken place at the time of the saint’s death, but to have recurred each 
year on the anniversary of his martyrdom, and also on the six follow- 
ing days, during which time the sea was dry for three miles from the 
shore in the neighbourhood of Tome. 

An anchor, has been, from this legend, considered as the emblem of 
St. Clement. It has been handed down as such even to our own day, 
for it may still be seen about the church of St. Clement Dane, in 
the Strand, forming the weathercock on its steeple, glistening on the 
bright silver-topped staff of that important individual, the beadle of the 
parish, and shining on the coats of the school-children when they take 
their places beneath the dome of our glorious cathedral, amidst the 
taany hundreds of young ones who annually line the interior of St. 
Paul's, and form one of the most striking and interesting sights which 
i Stranger can witness, while the clear infantine voices swell and re- 
echo through the vaulted roof to the impressive strains of the * Old 
Hundredth Psalm.” 

ape or two about the said beautiful church of St. Clement, in 
the Strand. The present handsome edifice stands, as we all know, in 
the centre of the street, not far from Temple Bar. It was built, we 
believe, by Sir Christopher Wren. Its proportions are fine, and well 
adapted for the conveyance of sound, and its splendid arched ceiling of 
most elaborate stucco-work, would alone render it well worthy of a 
visit. In a pew in the north gallery a brass plate records the interest- 
ing fact that ‘Here for many years sat the great lexicographer, 
Samuel Johnson.” <A part of the parish of St. Clement’s is in the low, 
and for many years neglected, district about Clare Market, and the 
present rector, the Rey. R. H. Killick, has been most active in esta- 
blishing schools, evening reading-rooms, lecture-rooms, &ec., for the 
Wworking-classes, in that locality, ; 

The name of St. Clement Dane, which this parish bears, seems to 
have originated in the circumstance of the Danes having had a burial- 
place there, for in the History of England we read that on Hardi- 
Canute’s accession to the throne, in 1040, his first act was to disinter 
the body of his brother and predecessor, Harold, which, after decapita- 
tion, was thrown into the Thames, but having been subsequently 
picked up by a fisherman, “the Danes of London interred it in their 
cemetery of St. Clement’s.” - ‘ 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, it appears to have been 
customary on St. Clement’s day, for children to be dressed up, and to 
walk about the streets in procession. This usage was forbidden by a 
Government proclamation in 1540. ; ; 

St. Clement, being the patron of blacksmiths, a curious custom 
existed some years ago, on the 23rd of November, in the dockyard at 
Woolwich, amongst the blacksmiths’ apprentices there. One of the 
Seniors was selected to act the part of “ Old Clem,” and arrayed in 
great coat and wig, with a mask and long white beard; was seated 
Ina large wooden chair, having a crown and anchor in wood on 
the top, surrounded with transparencies, emblematic of the trade. A 
Wooden anvil was placed before him, and in his hands he wielded a 
pair of tones anda hammer. A procession of fellow-apprentices bearing 
torches, banners, battle-axes, and other implements of war, was then 
formed, and, preceded by drum and fife, with “Old Clem” mounted on 
the shoulders of six men, they perambulated the town, calling on the 
Officers and blacksmiths of the dockyard, who, of course, were laid 
Under contribution to assist in filling the money-box of “Old Clem.” 

e then recited a speech, expressive of his pleasure at finding, on his 
arrival at Woolwich, the “Vulcans” of the dockyard in a state of 
Salubrity and hard at work. The contents of the money-box having 
satisfactorily increased during the peregrinations of the procession 
through the town, the party adjourned to some well-known hostelry, 
‘nd concluded the day with as substantial a supper as their funds 
Would admit of. ‘ 

In Worcestershire, many years since, it was the custom for the 
oys to collect in large parties on St. Clement's day, and, going round 
to each house, sing the following lines :— 

Catherine and Clement, be here, be here, 
Some of your apples and some of your beer, 
Some tor Peter and some for Paul, 

And some for Him that made us all. 
Clement was a good old man, 

For his sake give us some; 

Not of the worst, but some of the best, 

And God will send your soul to rest. 


The good people would accordingly satisfy the young visitors with 
Presents of apples, or, if these were not plentiful, a few halfpence were 
thankfully received. he juvenile singers would afterwards assemble 
‘t the home of one of the party to count their wealth, and to roast and 
“evour their spoils. The older members of the family joining in 
With them, a happy evening would be spent; anda large bowl of cider 
Yr ale being brought in, the apples just taken from the fire were thrown 
‘Ot into it, and caused great merriment amongst the youthful assem- 
lage, Quis ? 


CoLontaL MuNIFICENCE.—The subscription in Victoria for the relief 

°l the distress in Lancashire now exceeds 10,0002, anda sum of 1067. 

28, Gd. will be forwarded by this mail for Mrs. Hughes, the widow of 

the Welsh Clergyman whose name is so gratefully remembered in Aus- 

Talia in connection with the wreck of the Royal Charter. The total 

“mount of the subscriptions remitted for Mrs. Hughes’s benefit is 842/. 
*S—Australian and New Zealand Gazette. 


No. 3. 


just where the points divide, three petals of No. 1 and six of No. 3, 
in two rows, next the three of No, 2'in one row, lastly three of No. 1 
The calyx is in tinted brown paper, and made the same as sweet pea’ 


CENTRE. Bup. CALYX. 


(namely, it should be formed into g tube and comented up close to 
the bottom of the flower), The byq requires nine petals, and is 
made upon a mould formed the same as that used for a rosebud, 


SCOWEN’S PATENT FIN-ExpaNpING CANOPIES. 


UR DRAWINGS of this happy notion of Mr. Scowen’s can 
scarcely, at this season of the year, either sufficiently arrest the 
attention of the British reader, or, in ¢), x absence of sun, obtain for it 
even the cold shade of patronage. Byt as all our readers are not con- 
fined to fog and gloom, but are to be found in many a sunny land where 
Sol casts his rays of molten gold from one year’s end to the other, we 
may, perhaps, give to the I in-EXxpanding Canopy a chance of extending 
its benefits to more genial and distant shores. But putting this far- 
fetched motive aside, we cannot, in simple gratitude for the shelter it 
has granted to us during the past summer, pass it over until the warmth 
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GARDEN CANopy, 


of Nature revives, and renders its cool and agreeable shade a necessity 
as well as a luxury, and thus add, alas! another proof to the many that 
gratitude, strictly defined, is “a keen sense of favours to come. ai 
The term “ fin-expanding,” sufliciently explains the principle of the 
construction of Mr. Scowen’s patent, and during the International 
Exhibition we had many evidences of the important indoor uses to 
which it could be applied in such @ building. Several of the exhibitors, 
indeed, perceiving at once its value in the shelter it afforded against 
both sun and rain under the melon framed and soft-puttied domes, 
successfully sought its aid to protect their valuable contributions. Mr. 
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CARRIAGE CANOPY. 


Asprey’s splendid case, for instance, was thus canopied, and while it 
effectually guarded those who stood beneath it from the leakage from 
above, it served to concentrate and frame, as it were, the ensemble of the 
collection from the distracting influences around. But purposes like 
unto these are accidental,—the ostensible uses being applicable to boats, 
carriages, coaches, wheeled chairs, and gardens. ‘I'he garden canopy, 
as seen in the engraving, folds into one third of its length, which is 10 
feet by 6 feet wide, and is taken down with the greatest facility in a 
minute, and packs in a small space. ‘The prices of these vary from 3/. 
5s. to 5/. 10s, the material, of course, making the distinction. 
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The canopies fitted to carriages (see engraving) are three and a-half 
guineas. Jor wageonettes (to Thompson’s Perth Waggonette it 
makes a beautiful and no less appropriate and graceful addition), are the 
Same prices. ‘To Bath-chairs, 31s. 6d., and to single perambulators 18s., 
and to double ones, 20s, For these prices Mr. Scowen (whose address 
is Allen-road, Stoke Newington) takes the trouble to fix them within 
ten miles of London. 

It will occur to many of our readers that there exist other purposes 
than those mentioned, for which the fin-expanding canopies are equally 
suitable—for the sea-side, for pic-nics, for artists while sketching, 
being among some of its obvious uses, Mr. Scowen is honoured by the 
patronage of her Majesty and other illustrious personages. 


“PEREGRINE” TO COUSIN KATIE. 


NEw Sentrs, No. I.—Ovr oF Doors. 
EAR KATIE,—If you have quite recovered from the effect of 
the fearful description which disfigured the conclusion of my 
last letter, perhaps you would not mind putting on your hat, and 
coming a little way with me out of doors: the fresh air may prevent 
arelapse. It is really very « humiliating” (I think that is the correct 
expression) to look back upon the conversation or the letter of yester- 
day, or last week, and to find that it is, after all, nothing but an 
abominable piece of egotism. How did I know, for instance, that 
you would care to be reminded of the « inside” of this room? And 
yet I worked away at the description of it, I declare I often have 
little private shudders, and even little private groans, when I think 
of the foolish speech I made, last week, perhaps, to so-and-so, What 
a fool he must have thought me! Why can’t I have one of the best 
falcons in the world without being betrayed into the folly of bragging 
about her; why can’t I have a good friend, or a good cousin if you 
like, without saying (what besides is probably untrue) that there 
never was such a good fellow, or sucha good girl, as he, or she, since 
the time of Adam and Eve? Oh! yes, I know,—I don’t stand alone ; 
but what folly it allis! And yet Catherine, I could forgive some 
one else for being even more foolish. 

But let us get out of this, and out of doors, 

You were always wild for out-door exercise, and therefore I am 
not lecturing you at all; but I must say I think it is a great pity 
that so many girls, and young married women too, delude themselves 
with the notion that their proper place is almost altogether in the 
“insides of houses ””—rather, I should say, in the inside of a house, 
and that one their own or their parents.’ One reason is clear 
enough; women (and men sometimes) like it to appear that they 
are busy. I don’t at all mean ultra-fashionable women—who gene- 
rally affect lassitude, and an absolute indifference to all mortal 
events—but the wives and daughters of country squires and country 
parsons. Now, God does not always give us fine weather ; He does 
what is best for the earth, and, what in the end, is best for us; but 
there are a good many exceedingly unpleasant days in the year. It 
is not agreeable to live in a brown fog, as people sometimes do in 
towns; nor in a grey fog, as I sometimes do in the country ; but it 
is easy enough, looking at the thing in the aggregate, to be inde- 
pendent of weather. When I can’t see twenty yards from the 
window for mist; or when it snows, or rains, or hails; or when the 
wind is too high for the hawks (though it can hardly be too high for 
“Storm-cloud”); or when it is in any manner unpleasant out of 
doors,—I keep the inside of the house. Iam not an idle man; I 
have a good deal of business of one sort or another to attend to; and 
Iam very fond of a bad day. Rain is a great comfort to me some- 
times. It is then I say to myself—“ Now for that nuisance Katie ! 
We will arrange matters with Her for the week at any rate.” It is 
then I say—* Now then for other nuisances also!” It is then I 
say—“ Now then for those Mudie’s books, for every one of which I 
ought to have been fined a month ago.” And so I keep things 
straight ; but 1 keep up a good fire, Katie ; and they are all very good 
to me, and take care I am not interrupted. 

Why, on earth, can’t young women do the same? The heavens 
will take care they don’t go out too much; bad weather will curb 
them. There is a good deal of sun in this world (thank God!), but 
I don’t think there’s exactly an excess: I have not found an excess 
myself, though I have found a good deal. Why not take it when it 
comes ? 

Absolute routine work is impossible in the country. It is all very 
fine to show your friend a pretty little MS. book, with an ivory pencil 
slid into its morocco side, and to point to the following programme ; 
but how is the said programme to be carried out? Yet I like it. 

“ SUMMER, 

“ Monday—My maid to call me at 6.30; when dressed, eat a biscuit 
and drink a cup of milk. Walk on the terrace from half-past 7 to 
8; at 8 wake up my terrier “Prince,” and make him follow me 
while I ride ‘ Rattle-trap ” till 9. Five minutes past 9 prayers and 
breakfast. At 10, go to the school for an hour, or see some sick 
person in the village. At 11, go home and practise for an hour. At 
12, read, or write letters till 1,30; luncheon at 1.30. At half-past 
2, fly-fish, or go in the pony-carriage to make calls; home at 6. 
Dinner 6.30, Evening uncertain.” 

Here we have five hours, or nearly, devoted to fresh air and exer- 
cise, and not one bit too much ; but of course a wet day may upset 
all this at any time. And what is to be done then? J should certainly 
read and write more on the wet days, and drive or fish, &c., more on 
the fine ones; and so I should think would most people; in fact the 
rules are good, but they must necessarily have a good many exceptions, 

However, by far the weakest people are those who either have 
not the energy to make the rules, or who disregard her who makes 
many good ones for us all—viz., Nature. I can’t respect people who, 
either having health.or wanting it, don’t go out of doors when it is 
fine. It is astupid cowardly thing to be in the house all day. People 
make excuses to do it. They try to think it’s a duty to do it. 
They sew, or read, or write, or think about ordering the dinner, or 
play with the baby, or paint, or practise, when the sky is blue, and 
the river glitters, and the birds sing. Women were meant to live 
out of doors in fine weather ; men in almost any weather. 

Tlook at this as a matter of taste as well as of duty. It is wrong 
not to go out of doors; but it is also a coarse, ungainly thing to stay 
in always. Ispeak of the rule, I need not say; itis quite possible to 
conceive an exception, 

I like to see a person—man, woman, or child—ready for any- 
thing ; not exactly anything “between pitch and toss and man- 
slaughtor ” (thongh, as Mr. Dickens somewhere says, a tolerably 
wide range of subjects lie between the two), but anything that is 
good 3—® good ride, a good walk, a-good game at croquet, and so on. 
But it always strikes me that a girl who stops in the house when 
she ought to be out of it is just good for nothing. 

My great point is this; not bad taste, not only neglect of duty, 

ut positive self-deception. A person is not disposed to go out of 
doors, and therefore persuades himself that it is a duty to stay in. 
He takes credit for an abstinence or a self-denial when he is simply 
indulging a natural laziness of disposition. For it must not be 
forgotten that what requires an effort in some people, is self- 
indulgence in others. My greatest temptations to a barbarous 
rudeness have always been in this—to say “you are most self- 
indulgent when you most. think you are self-denying.” I haye 
tolerably overcome them ; but I still think that of all the practical 
slanders on this beautiful world, there is scarcely one so reckless or 
So wicked as this—the showing-by our every-day life that we don’t 
even consider it worth looking at !—Always yours, PEREGRINE. 

P.S.—You may well ask how I came by the “ Cota Mor” of Irish 
frieze. A Mr. Wm. Gordon, of Mullingar, whom I have never seen, 
begged that “ Cousin Katie” would accept it. He expressed himself 
very prettily. From what you say, and you seem rather in raptures, 
the mantle is equal to the courtesy. 


Priz—E Mepau.—InrernationaL Exniprrion.—After a most search- 
ing series of analyses, the Jurors have awarded a Prize Medal for the 
Purity and Excellence of Quality of * Wotherspoon’s Victoria Lozenges,” 
which are to be had variously flavoured in Packets at 1d., 2d., 4d., 8d 
and 1s. 4d. each. 
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FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
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HE FIRST THING a little girl does when she has mastered | 


the holding her reins properly, and learnt the primary lesson 
of keeping on, is to flourish her whip wildly, and start her pony 
off at a good pace the moment she gets on his back. Now this is 
all very well as far as it goes, inasmuch as the avenue at home is 
soft ground, should a fall occur, and the paddock to which that pony 
inevitably turns, is a still softer place. Besides, the pony is probably 
2 well educated pony, who has been in the family too long to wish 
to injure the small member of it placed on his back. And papa 
standing at the hall-door watching events, rejoices in “ her spirit,” 
and mamma, trembling inwardly with a great and horrible fear, 
still thinks the spectacle a beautiful one. But it is just as well that 
the practice of wildly waving her whip and inciting her steed to 
immediate speed should be discontinued before she mounts a less 
well-known and reliable horse. It is a pretty enough sight, that of 
a horse alternately pawing the ground and champing his bit with 
genuine spirit and impatience, while he is waiting to be mounted. 
‘he sidelong wriggle, and the half-rear, half-plunge, he will give, 
perhaps, when his rider first lights in the saddle and he feels the 
first touch of the éurb, are also very pretty. But they should be taken 
as hints that it would be just as well for ashort time and distance to 
quiet him—to ride him gently and not add to his excitement 

There are two reasons which render the doing this an advisable 
thing on the parts of those who would return in as good order as 
thoy went ont. Tho one is, that if the spirit and impatience are 
genuine things, then to urge him or to permit him to indulge in 
great speed at once, would probably be to excite him, if not un- 
governably, at least uncomfortably. 

Tho other is, that if they are not genuine, but simply a matter of 
training, as they are nine times out of ten in the case of a hired 
horse, there will be nothing left to draw upon in the latter part of 
your ride. So the little girl who is to be taught to 
and well, must learn to put the drag on her own desire to be off; to 
“ gentle” her horse with her hand on his neck, and with the cordial, 
encouraging tones of her voice; and to make him understand that 
an increase of speed will be allowed when she pleases, and not before. 

I never had a single riding-lesson in my life, and I never saw the 
inside of a riding-school, fashionable or otherwise. But I possess 
friends who have passed through these terrible ordeals, and [ have 
catechised them severely as to their sufferings and experiences ; 
indeed [ have been an eye-witness to some of the former, 

The most terrible of which I can only describe as the “elaborate 
arrangement” trial. The riding-master had evidently read a little 
book called the “Etiquette of Riding,” for he resolutely enforced 
the following formula on his unfortunate victim : 

She was to come forward to the horse “with graceful ease, and 
her habit thrown up elegantly over her left arm (a thing a tyro in 
the noble art finds extremely difficult when she is conscious of the 
fact of a grinning interest being taken in her proceedings by a hyper- 
critical observer); sho was then to take the reins in her right hand, 
which she was to place on the off pummel, and then, laying her left 
hand on her assistant’s shoulder, was to incline her head in token of 
being ready to be gently elevated into her saddle.” Now all these 
instructions were fallacies, especially that one of placing the hand 
on the off pummel; it causes the mounter to surge to the off-side 
instead of coming down in the saddle with the desirable precision ; 
besides itis what none but a giantess could do comfortably. 


ride judiciously | 


THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


A prolonged arrangement of the habit is a thing that detracts 
considerably from the merit and beauty of the thing. If the fall of 
the skirt isnot correct and as it should be; by the time the foot is 
in the stirrup and the reins drawn to the requisite length, it ought 
to be, and at any rate no more time and care should be bestowed. If 
it is falling around you easily when the spring is given, it will be in 
proper place when you are mounted, if you have mounted properly— 
if not you had better rather get off and begin again, than patiently 
and laboriously strive to mend the defaced picture. 

Single hand riding is loose and unpractical; when the whip hand 
dangles over the saddle pocket, and the hold on the reins is sus- 
tained by the left alone; when a lady asserts that the lightest turn 
of her wrist is enough for her mare, and that she has such a mouth 
that she can take her close to anything, I am inclined to doubt her 
skill, prowess, and knowledge, The whip hand being up squares 
and steadies the seat, and reduces the chances of that “hitting 
on the flank ” being perpetrated, which watering place taught riders 
find it so hard to refrain from. The waving, sketchy appearance a 
lady presents, cantering along with her right arm flowing over tue 
side of the horse, is conclusive evidence that the single-hand riding 
1s 1neorrect. 

I have never practised at a leaping-bar myself, but I have been in 
the habit of surmounting other, and perhaps more dangerous, 
obstacles than the bar, which drops at the lightest touch; therefore 
from experience I recommend all who would desire to feel at home 
on horseback, to learn to sit a leap as carly as possible in their 
equestrian career. You have an equalised feeling of security when 
you no longer care which is sloping away, his head or his tail, that 

van only be attained by learning to sit both a flying leap and a 
buck jump. 

The latter is the more difficult of the two until you are accustomed 
to it; the pause and sharp drawing up of his hind legs in the 
centre, and the suddenness with which the second spring must be 
taken, are very liable to jerk the back. It will teach you to have 
plenty of bend, and to be a ductile rider, if anything will. At the 
same time, though it is very well, and right, and proper, and, in fact, 
almost essential, that a lady should be able to sit a leap eleverly and 
easily, as her doing so will ensure a better seat generally, still it is 
worse than wrong—it is a blunder—for her to offer an exhibition of 
courageous, or rather foolishly rash, riding in a hunting-fietd. 

In the first place, her hand, though light to lift, is not strong 
enough to hold him to a very large leap. In the next, her habit 
makes the chances fearfully against her clearing that spiked hedge 
in safety which offered no serious obstacle to her masculine com- 
panions, And in the third place, she must remember that through her 
electing to be weakly reckless, an accident may occur to some one 
else, for men frequently, against their better judgment, would try to 
take a place at which a lady rode. 

A lady in the field is in much the same position as a man at a 
Doreas meeting; she is there, but she is not wanted particularly, 
therefore it behoves her to be specially careful as to how in any way 
her presence affects their precious sport and pastime. Strangers, if 
sho rides fast, will be found to declare that “like a woman, she’s 
riding over the dogs, and running them right off the se ant.” And 
her brothers will never forgive her for “ performing like an acrobat,” 
if she should by any evil chance get a fall, English gentlemen do 
not like that their daughters and sisters, their wives and (shall [use the 
old English word) sweethearts (especially noé the lattor) should achieve 
a hunting-field notoriety. And, undoubtedly, Unglish gentlemen are 
right. 

But there are many occasions when a knowledge of, and familiarity 
with, cross country riding are not only desirable but indispensable. 
It is pleasant to take a tow on horseback in the early autumn, and 
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in the wildest parts of Ireland, the sweetest of the south of France, 

and the most picturesquely rugged of Wales, you will lose much 

that is wild, sweet, and rugged if a ditch is a thing from which you 

shrink, and the hog-backed fence a terror to you. ; 
(To be continued.) 


ANSWERS ON 
Dw! VV Jobb iN 
THE SPUR FOR LADIES. 

Mapam,—Will you permit me to say a few words upon the spur 
question. No one who rides for the love of the thing, and studies (as 
all who thus ride must do) the temper and condition of her horses, 
would ever “spur a willing horse.” Any competent person can bear me 
out in saying that a good-hearted horse rarely, if ever, requires to do 
more than know that the spurs are on, 

As for the stinging “ little switch and sharp bit,” your correspondent 
professes to consider more merciful, T have often seen a welt, half an 
inch high and three or four long, rise after a “stinging reminder ;” while 
the evils, not to speak of the cruelty, of a sharp bit, are too apparent 
to every one who knows anything of the nature of a horse to require 
comment. 

I rode with a shield spur for years, and never either “eut a hole in 
my habit or tied it round my ankle,” simply because I never covered 
or wrapped up the stirrup-foot in the skirt, upon the principle of 
making the best of a bad busiess. Cumbered as a lady is on horse- 
back, she will do well to guard against accidents as much as possible 
by keeping clear of any unnecessary entanglement, even at.the expense 
of a slight sacrifice of grace, if need be. i was always taught to con- 
sider an easy seat as the perfection of eraceful riding, and TE have no 
fear in saying that no lady will ever look truly well or at home on 
horseback until she can forget attitudinizing.—Yours, ke. J. E. A. 
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Mapaa,j—Permit me to inform you that the most effective spur for a 
lady's use is one of the ordinary kind, with a large sharp rowel. It 
ean be made either to fit into a socket, or, like the hunting spurs worn 
by gentlemen. ‘The lady’s spur, so called, is easily bent, and continually 
out of order. .I, of course, wear ashort, but full habit. As far as regards 
appearauee, I prefer a pair of spurs, as looking less like a butcher's boy. 
If gilt, they are easily kept clean and bright. I have ridden with spurs 
of this kind for some years.—l remain, yours, AMAZON. 


Oxrorp AND CampripGs Eraur-oArep Race ror 1865, — The 
challenge sent from Cambridge University to Oxford University, to 
contend, as usual, in eight-oared cutters, on the '‘hames, some tine in 
the next Easter vacation, has been accepted by the latter. 

Min ARMSTRONG CtuNs, by constant improvement, are now perfection. 
The same is the case with Herring's Magnetic Brushes, which are now 
so perfected, that failure with them is all but impossible. ‘They are 
the true remedy for Grey Hair, Neuralgia, and Nervous Headache.— 
N.B.—Counterfeits are being made.—-Ottices, 32, Basinghall-street, 
London. 

A Saatu Deseor.—Duke Charles of Wiirtemberg, who lived in the 
last century, was a very stern ruler, and was fond of transtiguring all 
thingsin, the world—that is to say his small Wiirtemberg world—accor- 
ding to his eaprice. He was once riding on a beautiful grey horse through 
a little town in the Black Forest. In this town wasa famous dyer who 
stood before the door and took off his cap to the duke. “Can you dye 
this grey horse of mine blue,” said the duke abruptly.“ Yes, your 
highness, if he can stand boiling ” answered the dyer. The duke rode 
off without saying another word, This history has a special applica- 
tion in our own days. Many rulers would wish to give whole nations 
a different colour, that is, a different character, from their natural one, 
if they could only stand boiling. And a nation like an individual, may 
be easily doctored to death, Nations that are healthy need few ordi- 
nance plaisters, and it is foolish to be always feeling their pulse, bleeding 
them, and drenching then with medicine,—Berthold cluerbach. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES, | 
PEAULTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of | 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
reading all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. 1. to VE. may be'‘had, price 5s. 6d. each; 
bound for Prizes and Presents, 7s, 6d. 5 
Criic OFFICE, 10, Welliugton-street, Strand, W.C. 
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BR EAUTIFUL POETRY.—Weekly, price 
GD ads and in Monthly Parts, price 1s, 4d. A re-issue of 
BEAUTIFUL POETRY. the Choicest of the Present and the 
Past, Nos. Lto 17, and Parts 1 to 4, now ready, 

Critie Orrice, 10, Wellington-strect, Strand, W.C. 


| CHRISTMAS 
| WITH AN APPENDIX, AND NUMEROUS WOODC JT ILL 

By the Rey, EDWARD LL, CUTTS, B.A., Hon. Sec. of the Essex 
Author of an ‘¢ Essay on Church Furniture and Decoration,” &e. 


CHRISTMAS DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


Now ready, price 4s., demy 8vo., bound in cloth, and gilt lettered, 
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CHURCHES, 
ISTRATIONS. | 


Archeological Society, 


| MESSRS. 
| SEELEY, JACKSON, & ILALLIDAY, 
Are now Publishing — 


I. 
RAGSTONE COTTAGE; or, Life 
inthe Country. By the Author of * fn-Door Plants,” 
| «Birds and Flowers,” cc, In stuall 8vo. Frontispiece, ss. bu. 
| cloth, 
Il. 
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Just published, 4to., sewed, price 2s., 
HOWELU’S HOUSEKEEPER’S 


ACCOUNT BOOK, for 1868, on an entirely new arrange- 


Introduction :— Antiquity of the Custom, its meaning, beauty, | spaces. Sercens, Revedos, Standards, and Coronw, Pulpit 
associations, A 4 ; ; | Font, Conuninion Tables, &e. 
How to fabricate Wreaths, Wall-devices, Screen-work, Texts, | Conclusion. 


Banners, &. 
jlow to Plan the Decorations of the Lych Gate, Charehyard | 
Cross, Porch, Piers and Arches, Doors and Windows, Wall- | 


) Appendix:—Decorations for Easter; the School Feast; Harvest 


Whanksgiving; Coutlrmation; Marriage; Baptisni; Pattern 
Alphabets. 


The WHITE HOUSE at 
a Tale for Schoolboys. Translated from the French of Madaine 
© DE PRESSENSE. Insmall svo. Frontispiece, 5s, cloth. 
(Shorily. 

Ili. 


ment, interleaved with blotting-paper. | 
London; Spmxin, MAnsHatn, and Co. | 
Birmingham: HuGu Barcay, 26, Temple-street. | 


IE EXHIBITION TATTING BOOK, 

by Mile. RLEGO, and THE WINTER BOOK for 1862, 

ave now ready, price One Shilling each, Also, a New Edition 
of THE FIRST TATTING BOOK, containing Instructions 
for acauiring the Art, in addition to various Designs for 
Collars, Edgings, &c. To be had at all Berlin Llouses, or her 
Needlework Establishment, 1, Princes-street, Cavendish- 
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PuURNISH YOUR 
: WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 
b ry ar nod 
D K A N iD 5 
IRONMONGERY AND FURNISHING WAREHOUSES. 
A Priced Furnishing List sent Post Free. 


DEANE & GO., LONDON-BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
DEANE’S—CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, 
Table Dessert 
Kuives. Knives, Carvers, 


JAMS 


HOW Sie 
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Finest Ivory Ilandles, 53s. 28s, lis, 
Medium + vis. 18s. 7s. 6d. 
Good of 163. 12s, os. 6d, 
DEANE'S—Electro-Plated Spoons and Forks :— 
Table. Dessert. Tea. 
Spoons—best plating, 40s, Bos. 18s, 
Forks nfs 38s, 3 _ , 4 Tale 
Spoons—Zad quality, 88s. lis. Gd. | Kenneth Dowie, Esq 


Forks 9 31s. 23s. — 

DEANE’S—Electro-Plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, 
Cruets; Cake Baskets, de. i 

DEANE'S—Dish Covers and Britannia Metal Goods. Prices 
of Vin Dish Covers, in scts of six and seven, 
18s., 308., 408., O58., TRS. 

DEANE’S—Papier Mache Tea Trays in sets, from 21s, New 
‘and clegant Patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’S—Bronze, Copper, and Brass Goods. 

DMANE' S—Bronzed Tea Urns, 50s., 658., 545. 

DEANE’S— Moderator Lamps, from 7s, to 62. 6s, 

DIANE’ S—Drawing-room stoves, Ranges, &e. 

DEANE’ S—Fenders and Fire [rons, 

PEANE’S—lron Bedsteads with Bedding. 

; with Drawings, post free. 

DEANE’S—Domestic Baths, See Mlustrated Priced Pamphlet, 

PEANTE’S—Tin, Japan, and [ron Goods. 

DEANE’ S—Cornices and Cornice Poles. 

PEAN EE’ S—Horticultural Tools. 

DEANE’S—Chandeliers and Gas Fittings. 


Priced Pamphiet, 


4 CCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLE !!! 
ze) Every one should therefore Provide against them. 1 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS' ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sumas from 1002, to 1000/,, Assuring against 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. An Annual payment of 3/. 
secures 1090 in case of Death by Accident, or a Weekly 
allowance of G/, tothe Assured while Jaid up by injury, Apply 
for forms of proposal. or any information, to the Provincial 
Agents, the Booking Clerks at the Railway Stations, or to the 
ylead Office, 64, Cornhill, London, B.C. 102.8177, have been 
paid by the Company as compensation for ob fatal Cases, and 
So4L cases of personal injury. ‘The sole Company privileged to 
issue Railway Journey Insurance Tickets, costing 1d., 2d, or 
ge, ut all the Principal Stations, 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1819, 
64. Cornhill, E.C. WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 
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VV ANTED, by a YOUNG LADY, a 
y SITUATION as SECOND TEACHER in a school, 

or as NURSERY GOVERNESS. She understands Music, 

Freneh, and would assist in making the children’s dresses.— 

Address B. B,, Mr. Thompson’s Library, Abbey yate-street, 

Bury St. Edmund's, 
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From the Any Journau.—* Mr, Cutts discusses the subject in a true chure 
customs or acts of ecclesia 
may be carried out decorously, appropriately, aud artistically ; he 
cuts, showing the effect of the work upon the various paris of ach 
enjoys eminently qualifies him for the task he 
text hook of such matters for the clergy and churehwardens of the Church of England,” 

“ \ practical and safe guide."—Hsser and West Suffolk Gazette, 
«The “PAPTERN ALPILABETS,” referred to in the volame, 
| BROOK, Esq., Architect, 5, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. 
| two sizes (6 inches and 3 inches), and are sold’ at 2s, 9d, the set of two, post free. Orders should be accompanied by 
H postage stamps for the amount. 


Capirar—ONE 


Chief Officee—Queen Insurance-bulldings, Liverpool. 
; London Ofice—83, King William Street, B.C. 
_ Scotch Ogice—s, National Bank-bulldings, Glasgow, 
Trish Opice—Queen-chambers, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 


Thomas Edwards Moss, Esq.. Liverpoo!. 
Christo yher Bushell, Esq., Liverpool. 
Fdward Heath, Esq., Liverpool. 

30ARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman of the Company— 
Bernard Tall, Esq., Merchant, Liverpool. 


Joseph Kitchen, Esq.. Merchant, Liverpool. 
| Miomas F. Bennett, Esq., Merchant, Liverpool. 


Henry Duckworth, 
John Graham, Msq., Merchant, Rirmingham. 
Charlton 2. Tall, Esq, Wine Broker. Liverpool. 
‘Alexander Hastio, Esq, Merchant. Glasgow, 
William Hind, Esq., Merchant, Liverpool. 
Patrick Hnnter, Esq., Broker, Liverpool. 
RW. Kelly, Esq., Merchant, Liverpool. 
JJ. A. Picton, Esq., Architect and Surveyor, L’pool, 
Saniuel Stitt, Esq. Merchant, Liverpool. 
H.C. Pannicliffe, Esq.. Corn Merchant, Liverpool, 
Win. Aikia, Esq.. Merchant, London, 
Wdward VP. Aldersou, Esq., Merchant, London. 
Henry Bruce, Esq., 2 1 
Abel Chapman, Esq., Wine Merchant, London. 
Henry Fowler, Esq., Timber Merchant, London. 
Manager and Actuary of the Company. 
J. Monerietf Wilson, Esq. 
Sub-Manager of ihe Compani—John 1. Leyland, Ksq. 
Secretary to the London Brawh—¥, Allen. Fes. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Proprietors, 
pool on the 2deh October, 
balance on the year’s trans: 
standing claims, was 22 
that of any previous year. F 

The Fire Tncome was stated to be 47,4202. 88,—An Increase 
over the previous year of over 23 per cent. 
the experience of the Company in. this departinent hac been 
unusnally favourable; the losses being 
of the net premituns. 
tion tothe increase of the [Lome business, resulting, 48 shown 
by the last Government Returns, in the fact that, the mecrease 
of Duty paid by this Company exceeded that of 38 other 
ottices, some of vhich had been in operation over 90 yes, 

The report slated that the 
14.n28t, 18s, 5d., showing an increase during the last two years 
over the Income of the three previous years of over 75 per 
cent: that the Mortality of the year was 58 per cent, under 
the calculated expectation : A 
Income was added to the Life Fund ; that the Bonus vear of 
the Company ends on the 3ist August next, and that 75 per 
cent. of the profits will be divided among 


The Capital had been increased during the year to One Million 
Sterling,—giving very general satisfaction to the proprietors 
and policy holders. 

Pividena at the rate of 5 per cent. 
declared to the proprietors, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


stical decoration which the sincere Protestant abjures. 


hhinanlike spirit, without an approach to those 

His purpose is to show how ornamentation 
illnstrates his principles by a considerable number of wood- 
urch. The reputation of an archeologist whieh the author 
has widertaken; and we have no doubt that the little volume 


ANd CoLours ror Writing TitEM, may be had of 
The Alphabets are made in two styles and of 


Th MORE EXCELLENT WAY; 
or, Links in Love’s Chain. By the Author of The British 
Soldier in India.” Small 8vo. 5s. cloth, 


IV. 
PERILS AMONG the HEATHEN: 
Incidents of Missionary Adventure. With a Preface by the 


Rev. J, RIDGWAY, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Christ Chureh, 
Tunbridge Wells. Crowa 8vo. Six Engravings, 5s, cloth. 


will long be a 


VY. 

A THIRD EDITION of the CLERGY- 
MAN'S LEGAL HANDBOOK; or, Compendiuin of Clerical 
aid Parochial Law, Being a Manual of the Laws affecting the 
Relative Rights, Position and Duties of the Clergy and thet! 


(the original), 


MILLION STERLING. 


where it may be 


Kingdom, Price 1s. per bottle. 


Tru 


Bons PERMANEN'T M 


: ian TTY, 
ARKING INK 
for marking on linen, silk, or cotton, | 
requires no preparation, and is by far the best, 
genuine may be distinguished froin all spurious imitations by | 
observing that each bottle bears on the lab 
| inventor, John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Simithficld, .C., 
obiained wholesale and retail, and at most | 
druggists, medicine vendors, stationers, &¢., 


el the address of the 


Parishioners; including the Law Applicable to New Parishes 
aud Ecclesiastical Districts. By JAMES MURRAY DALE 
in crown 8vo. 6s, cloth, ’ 

VI. 


The MOUNTAIN REFUGE ; 
Ifelp ia Time of Necd, A. Tale of the Vaudois. 
Frontispiece, 3s. Gd. cloth. 


Notiee.—The 
or, Sure 
Small 8ve- 


in the United | VIL. 


The SECOND MOTHER: her Trials and 


Deputy hairimen— 


Merchant, Liverpool. 
qe, Merchant, Liverpool. 


Merchant, London. 


Joys. By Mrs. GELDART, Author of “Strength in Weak- 


ness.” Crown 8vo., Frontispiece, ds. dd. cloth. 
VIil. 
: ‘ pr 
RAGGED LIFE in EGYPT. By 


ML WILATELY, Small 8yo., Six Engravings, 8s. Gd, cloth. 


Ix. 
' VW 4 
' JA SECOND EDIL iON of the SPIRIT 

inthe WORD: Facts gathered from a Thirty Years’ Ministry: 
| hy W. WELDON CHAMPNEYS, MLA. Canon of St, Paul * 
; and Vicar of St. Pancras. With Engraved ‘Title, 3s, 6d, cloth. 


X. 


SECOND EDITION of MARGARET 


Wife at the Farin, By the Author 


A 


WARNER; OF, the Young 


of © Nursery Influence.” In small 8vo, Frontispiece, 5s. 0° 
| cloth. 
| XI. 
| r + T 
| pete SEVENTY-FIRST THOUSAND 
| of MINISTERING CHILDREN, By MARTA LOUIS* 


CHARLESWORTH. price 


| Ii crown 8vo., With Engravings, 
| 5s, cloth. 


DECEMBER NE 


held at Liver- 
» the Report siated that the 
ictions, after providing for all out- 
bs. 10d., being more than doubie 


1862. 


ROYAL, WESTMINSTER, 


deol, 


Will adinit of. 


U 


INSTRUCTION in Theoretical 
from a GENTLEMAN prac 
quirements of the Unive 
ratory, University College, 


During the year 


as 
less than 80 per cont. - O k 
given special atten- TL Y 


NIVERSI 


The Direetors lad 


V.C. 
Lite Income for the year was \ 


N 
I alterations now in progress shall lt 


the building at present known as Astley 
he opened in its re-constructed form as Ab 
As many 
be introduced iato this new theatre as tl 


> Cit, 
— - , - 
ave bee completed, 
*s Amphitheatre, wiil 
STLEY'S 


oe 


LON DON.— 
tAN TE ATRICULATION 
CANDIDATES for MM. sea practieal CHEMISTRY, 
actically acquainted 
rsity. bY applying to Q 


1e existing structure 


when the 


NIL r 
yy > 
A MEDICAL HAND-BOOK: 
comprehending all such Inferimation o1 Medical and sanitary 
Subjects as is desirable ii Educated Persons. With Hin. 
and Advice to Clergymen and Visitors to the Pook, 1 wae 
FREDERICK W. MEADLAND, M.p., Feliow of the Coles 
of Physicians. {n crown svo., 5s, cloth, 
“The name of the author is a suilicient guarantee, ty 
scientific Character of the Manual, popular though it be. 
Laneet. % 


A GUIDE to the STUDY of HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, By the Rev. E. uA. cits 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Durham, ; 
Maps, ds. cloth, 


THEATRE 

improvements will 

improven for tae 
» 


can obtain 


with the re- 
IL, G., Labo- 


—_——— 


that over 8) per cent. of the Net WO on the 29th of 


of this School; one 
son of a poor 


participating policy 
provided that 


Pp 


respects with the commoners.” A 
yr adinission as a candidate may 
for é . 


free of Income Tax, was 


o’ciock, 


~ ’ al . 
alt be ANDREW'S COLLEG K, Bradfield. — 
: January, 1863, there will bean ELEC. 
TION of TWO BOYS under the age of 14, to the foundation 
of whom must: be either fatherless or the 
wentieman or clergyman, ; 


; Ly the sti S it is 
“he founder's boys shall be vod ved beaiieaty 
and instructed gratuitously, and upon terms of equality in all 

punted form ot application 
: ve had from the Seeretary 
the examination will begin en the 28th January, at Kleven 


reals * aaa 
| FIRST STEPS IN. LIFE: Tales 2M) 
Sketches for the Young... By Mrs. GELDART, Mi piece 


“Strength in Weakness.” Crown svo. Coloured 
5s, Cloth. 

Ve . 

WATERS from the SAN 


Stories sugvested by the Church Services. 


OTUARY: 
1omo, 2s. bd. cloth. 
SRELEY, JACKSON and HALLIDAY) 
54, Fryeer-strner, LONDoN- 


Novemnrr 22, 1862. 


a 


ry. Yr al 7 
& MI TH’S NEW PATENT ROYAL 
aes HARMOZON (Self-adjusting) CORSET. 
his last and most important invention of Mrs. Smith, for 
Which a PRIZE MEDAL has been awarded, is now perfected, 
‘ud Combines all the advantages of Mrs. Sinith’s former in- 
ventions with valuable improvements, The fact that all the 
Stays invented by Mars. Sinith have obtained Prize Medals is 
enn cee to show their immense superiority over all others, 
cua 1e 
r, r r 
ROYAL HARMOZON CORSET 
1S undoubtedly the very best stay ever introduced to the public. 
To be obtained of all respectable drapers, stayimakers and 
dnilliners, and wholesale only of A. SALOMONS No. 33) Old 
Change, London. 4 : 
N.13.— Al infringements or colourable imitations will be 
procecded against ii Chancery. 


~PEGrACT ES: “The 
invented TINTED SPECTACLES 
miuijotity of the Nobility, 
They give extraordinary 
Vision, 
S. and B. Sono mons, No. 29, Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, 
Opposite the York Hotel, 


TR oral > 

"PELESCOPES, OPERA, RACE, FIELD, 
Sony fl GENERAL OUT-DOOR DAY and NIGHT RE- 
CONNOITRING and RIFLE GLASSES, for the Waistcoat 
1 ocket, each containing 12 and 18 lenses. Will show a persou 
to know him 23, and an object from 10 to 1z miles. They are 
preferred for deer-stalking by sportsinen, gaimekecpers, and 
tourists. Also Jupiter’s moons, Saturn's rings, and the double 
Sars, are distinetly seen. . 
SES. SOLOMON, Opticians, 39, Albemarie-street, Piccadilly, 
Opposite the York Motel. 


- + YATTIVOG “a a C JIN : 
[ )EAFNESS.—The SOUND MAGNIFIER 
INVISIBLE VOICE CONDUCTOR, a newly-invented 
mstrument for severe cases of deafness. It fits into the ear, 
not perceptible, removes singing nofses in the head, aud enables 
dea persons to hear distinctly at Church, and at public 
Assemblies, 
S. and’ B. Soromoys, 59, Albermarle street. Piccadilly, 


Patent, Newly- 
‘ , are patronised by the 
including Viscount Palmerston. 
relief to weak, dim, and defective 


A FACT IN CANDLES.—The Best and 
=a Cheapest Candle in use, considering the Light and 
Duration in Burning, isthe CPLY SPERM, at 1s, 4d. per Ib. 
Supplied only by WHITMoke and Crappock, 16, Bishopsgate- 
stect Within, London, E.C. 


“LOUR, warranted free from adulteration, 
to any part of London (not less than 14Ibs.), carriage free. 
—Whites for yastry, at per bushel (S6lbs.), 10s. 4d. ; Household, 
recommended for ‘brenad-naking, 9s 8d: seconds, 9s.; Meal 
for brown bread, 9.—Address HORSNAILE and CATCH- 
POOL, Bullford Mill, Witham, Essex, or 07, Goswell-road, 
tv-road, E.C. Directions for b ad-inaking, gratis. Terms 
fash, A half sack or upwards free to aiy railway station 
Within 200 wiles, 


*, oY os r . x nS 
"PEAS at the IMPORTERS’ PRICES.— 
> The Fiery Cross and Flying Spur, with the finest de- 
ny iption of the New Season’s Teas. having at last arrived, 
WEED) EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY are offering then at 
‘he merchants’ prices :— ; 
tich Pekoe Souchong Congou, per Mery Cross, sold by 
the importer at ss., duty Is. 5d., merchant's protit 1d. 
_ ber lb., price to consumer. 
S@COnd (UaLItY sasseecseeeeceee 
"ine Congou, per Flying S 
2s. Sd, duty Ls. Sd; imereh 
_toconsumer .. 
Second quality ... 
Congou Teas from 2s, 4d., better 2s. Gd., Us 
And rough 58. Z a 
All imported by THE EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 9 
peat St. Helen’s-churchyard, Bishopsgate, and warrantec 
ure, 


ia al \ 19 TINY rT T 
MOoRE BROTHERS’ NEW LONDON- 
4 BRIDGE TEA ESTABLISHMENT, . 
Tea.—Moore Brothers and Company are the only City mer- 
Chants willing to supply families who buy for cash direct, at 
‘nerely merchants’ prices, in quantities not less than zibs. The 
Siving effected will be found considerable, as will be seen by 
* Careful perusal of their detailed prospectus, which will be sent 
Iree on application. 
MOORE BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 
Merchants, 85, Lonudon-bridge, City, 4. C. ’ 
“Tt is no longer a matter of doubt that what they state will 
tairly carried out,” — Morning Post, Oct. 80, 


ur, sold by the importer at 
lants’ profit 1d. per lb., price 


., Strong 


be 


WHY NOT WAVE THE BEST? 4 
PDURYEAS “MAIZEN A” is the 
ONLY Prize Miepan Corn Frovn; 
And was also reported by the Jury ; 
m™ “EXCEEDINGLY EXCELLENT FOR FOOD." 
Mry it_most respectable Chemists aud Grocers sell it. 
no more than others, 


Price 


PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, AWARDED BY THE JURORS OF 
FOR THE SUPEMIMORITY OF THE 

‘ Yr ‘ Al Y if { 
GE Nese PD eS epeaASR CH . 
WOTHERSPOON and CO,, GLASGOW and LONDON, 
PUNN's REFINED PURE COLZA OIL, 
Nd brilliancy of Burning in) Mopenaror and other. Oil 
“Unps, DUNN and Co., 59, Cannon-street, City. 
(SOUGHS.— Another testimonial this week in 
favour of Dr, LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
1852; From my own experience as a large dealer in medi- 
“Mes, 1 ean safely say that vour Wafers neyer fail to effect a 
’Valtable medicine.” They have a pleasant taste. 
_ Price 1s, 1yc., 28. 0d, ands, Sold by all Chemists, 
- daily recommended by the Faculty—Testimonials from 
the most eminent of whon may be inspected—as the most 
Ul disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Throat, Sold in Boxes, 
181A. "Tins 2s. wd, 4s. Gd, aNd Ts. each, THOMAS KEATING, 


CLASS 2, 
G Sold hy all Grocers, Chandlers, Oilmen, &c. 
4s. Gd. per Gallon, is emphatically unequalled for purity 
Delivered free cight miles, 

rom Mr. Charles Loder, 224, Stonebow, Lincoln, Noy, 8, 
Pecdy cure of the most distressing cough ; they are truly an 
lp r = "i - 
| EKATINGS COUGH LOZENGES are 
“feetual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for CocGil and 
Marmicentical Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


ays Nyy 
PAINLESS TOOTH and STUMP 
EXTRACTION, without the use of Chloroform, Elec- 
> Or any stupifying agency (by Her Majesty's Royal 
S Patent), Messrs. BETHELL and HARTRY sole 
Pate Ntees.—By this process Messrs. B. and I. guarantee per- 
et immunity from pain or the least inconvenience during an 
eration generally so dreaded. Messrs. Bethell and Hartry 
Hive aso patented a valuable discovery in mechanical den- 
‘Stty, whereby the teeth, gums, and palate are made in one 
i “Ce, rendering any breakage a perfect impossibility, The 
yoetl ave lighter than any other ever constructed, combined 
vith perfect articulation and mastication. Teeth filled. 
Messrs. Bethell and Hartry are willing to grant licences to 
opctise their paintess dentistry to dentists out of London, 
etutting only one licence in each town.—39, Albemarle- 
eet, Piceadilly, W. Consultation free. 


‘ Ps F 
For COUGHS, Colds, Sore Throat, 
( Bronchitis, Asthma, Croup, Whooping Cough, Incipient 
“Usumption, &e., take 
SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
ajo, SPeedy and pleasant remedy for all temporary and local 
viections, as wheezing irritation of the throat, huskiness of 
“Cand influenza, while in more chronic disorders (as 
Periodical coughs or inveterate asthina) it is equally efticient, 
oMh, of course, requiring a little more perseverance in 
© use of the medicine.—Sole Proprictors and Preparers, 


* Ropers and Co,, 8, Crane-court, Fieet-street, London. 
“i bottles, price ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, Sold by all Chemists 
Ml Medicine Vendors in Town and Country. 
re 


Cough, Asthma, Neu- 
Yelj Talgia, Rheumatisin, Spasms. Diarrhea, Ke, are instantly 
wheved by that marvellous remedy known as CHLORODY NE, 

sh was discovered by Dy, J. Collis Browne, M,R.C.S.L, 
one stay Medical Staff) and the secret of its recipe confided 
2 09 FLT. DAVENPORT, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 33, Gt. 
ter CU-street, Bloomsbury-square, who is the sole manu- 
ritqer. Medical testimony furnished by the highest autho- 
erat? Jn Mnilitary, naval, and civil practice, and numerous 
Dro Ving statements from the public generally, establish this 
Ingherty as invaluable. It relicves pain, soothes the system, 
haces refreshing and soothing sleep without producing or 
ar as any unpleasant effects like opium, and may be taken 
Wor i tine in a few dry doses. Observe the genuine has the 
eae ~ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne engraved on the 
4s ¢9 Ment stamp; none other is genuine. Price 2s, 9d, and 

““ & bottle, 


CONSUMPTION, 


THE LADY'S NEWSPAPER. 


METALLIC 
TO THE 


PENMAKER 


QUEEN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 


RESPECTFULLY invites the attention of the Publie to the following Numbers of his 


For 
For 


For 


Magnum Bonn, No. 


For 


New Bank Pen. 
For ComMEnctaL Pcrposes.—The Celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 

spondence Pen, No, 202, The Public Pen, No, 292, ' 

302, 405, 603. 


PATIENT M EVALEIC PENS, 
which for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure universal preference, 
GENERAL UsSE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, G04, In Fine: Poryrs, 
Boip FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In. Mepreyr Poryts. 


GENERAL Use.—For LAnce, FREE, BOLD Writixg.—The Black Swan Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent 
. 63, In Mepiem and Broap Porsrs, Ack Swan Quill, Lars 


GENERAL WRITING.—NO, 263, In EXTRA-FINE and Fixe Ports, 


In Fiyp Porxts, Small Barrel. No, 810, 
No, 840, Phe Autograph Pen. 


No, 262. 

The Celebrated Four-hole Corre- 

The Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404 Sunall Barrel Peus, tine and free, Nos 
“ad, NO. 404. 


To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORT Prox AT THE 


Manvuracrory: VICTORIA WORKS, Graham-street; and at 96, New-street, Birmingham ; 


91, John-strect, New York; and of 
WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 


. ” 
37, Gracechurch-street, E.C 


SANSFLECTUM GRINOLINES, 


COMBINING DURABILITY AND LIGHTNESS ;wrrtt ELEGANCE OF DESIGN. 


Pufted 


10s, 


GL, 24s. Gd., and 28s, Gd, each. 


EES 
a 


a 
Sansflectumm Crinoline, 7s. 9d.. 128. 9d 
Los. 6d, and 18s. 6d. each, 


Horse-hair Crinoline (Registered), The Victoria Bustle, 2s, bd. 


“MAHE LATEST NOVELTY which the Ladies haye to be thankful for is the Patent 


La * oT 1 aut t \ im 
shape is very clegant, and they are not easily put out of order,’ 


Sr en oe ie nal, 
usflectum Skirt.”—Cowrt Journal, : é ; a 
va Rete in these Skirts is, that they may at all times he kept perfectly clean by simply using a wet sponge. The 
—The Queen ; 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIX PRETTY FRENGT JUPONS, GRATIS AND POST-FREE, 
E, PHILPOTT, 87, PICCADILLY, W. 


SANSFLECTUM JUPON SKIRT, 
A DECIDED NOVELTY, 
AND RIVAL TO ANY HITHERTO PRODUCED, 


YJOMBINING the Dress Improver with the Parisian 


Train, and for Oina 3 e TP ELEGANT and FINIS IED 
JUPON of the Sasa as it does the MOST ELEG mk I 


S 


WHOLESALE ONLY OF 
HUBBELL AND WILLIS, LONDON; 


AND RETAIL OF 
Jones and Co,, Rath task, Oxford-street ; E. Philpott 
aan ee one-place; Grant and Gask, Oxford-street; E. Philpo 
Piceadilly ; Carter and ert Regent-street; A. Hagger, Edgware-road ! 
G, Himas, New Coventry street: Messrs. E. Hammond, Leicester-square; W, 
H. Johns, W estbourné > Bayswater; Mile. 
Hanover-square, :: 


rove, Levilly, Gceorge-street, 


W. F. THOMAS AND CO.'S 4 
SEWING MACHINKS. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


PAT WeNet 


Vy F, THOMAS and Co, beg to acquaint the Public that the Royal 
* (Cominisssioners haye Confirmed by a special minute the award (made by the Jury in 
July) of a PRIAN MEDAL W. F, THOMAS and Co, for their PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 
and have explained that the NON-pudlication of the a arose from an official oversieht, 

eee 


66, NEWGATE sTREET, LONDON, 
IXCELSIOR” SKWING MACHINE. 


Price complete, 


from Six Guineas. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPES Ty THE WORLD. 


JEWS from two ORDINARY SPOOLS, requires no RE-\WINDING, finishes its work 
~ 


where it stops, and the sean, if cut at every inch will not rip. 
WHIGHT AND MAN, 122 qyfo,BRORN-HILL. 


MANUFACTORY : GIPPING Works, IPSWICH. 


VV ab my - ~ y mom 
WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
ARE indispensable {o personal attraction, and to health and 
longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 

THIS IS A WHITE POWDER OF INESTIMABLE VALUE IN 
PRESERVING anp BEAUTIFYING THE Tr KTH, 
cory +x : + \ ~ : 
STRENGTHENING THE GUMs, 

. And in imparting a ; M ‘a 
DELICATE FRAGRANCE TO THE BREATH, 
syadicates tartar from the tee ~~ es spots of incipient decay, and » lishes 
ees and preserves tits veninitiett foywnich it imparts a BOHSTICE 
PEARL-LIKE WHITENESS. 
SoLp BY THE Proprievors, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERs, 


29) 
Beware of spurious ‘* Odontos! 


RAO OO 


39 


4 nN moa ° 
JTANOFORTES, first quality, at MOORE 
and MOORE'S, No. 104, Gishopszate-street Within, 
These are first-class plianos, of rare excellence, possessing ¢X~- 
quisite improventents (recently applied), which effect a era, 
Rat hen and beautiful quality of tone, that stands unrivalled. 
rice from 1s guineas. First-class pianos for hire, with easy 
terms of purchase, 


; toe 
§ i 


. : r SEY ry = 
IDERDOWN PETTIGOATS. 
These Petticoats, now for inaay years honoured by 
Royal and distinyuished patronage, ave hot to be surpassed 
for elegance, lightness, and comfort. List of prices ou appli- 
cation. . 
W. H. BA'TSON and CO, 1, Maddox-street, Kegent-street, 


EMBROIDERY, &e, adapted to the present Season, and 
Roe Solicits an inspection of the same, 

Country orders receive her special attenti n 
Winter Mantie, tear tener ee ee 
Sone 

a 
— STAYS, CRINOLINES, AND CORSETS. 
a T r r c 
et te Y NLY PRIYZ HE MEDAL 

an fot excellence of Workmanship and New Combinations 
yt po AX ¥ fattest LINES, and CORSETS has been awarded 
Chay 5. A mets Wholesale Mauufacturer, No. 25, Old 
OES: LeU EAC + s\ny of the Goods exhibited by him 
aie 27 © (Clothing Department), iachudine the PA' ‘ENT 
€ d RDINIBUS (COLLAL SING) JUPON, may be obtained 
retail, of all respectable Drapers, Milliners, and’Staymakers. ” 


An clegant 


THE LONDON REAL WorsE-HatIp 
CRINOLINE, QUILTED SKIRG 
MANUFACTORY.’ 


No. 22, LUDGATE-STREET. 
YVILLIAM CARTER respectfully informs 


Ladies aud the Public that his Stock for the Season is 
complete, and he now offers the most approved and fashion- 
able selection of his Manufactures ever subinitted in this 
City. 

Special attention is requested to the following short enume- 
ration of some of the leading articles prepared since the 
opening of the present Exhibition, and being mprovements 
suggested by Exhibitors and others, He now otfers for Public 
inspection, viz,—the new REAL HORSE-EAIR CRINOLINE 
SKIRT, as worn by HLH, the Express of the Frexcu, Dis- 
tinguished alike by its symmetrical proportions and sustaining 
powers, Without the use of Steel (uot unfrequently considered 
objectionable). 

QUILTED SILK, MERINO SKIRTS 
AND VESTS. 

Tn Humboldt, Scarlet, Magenta, Carin, Ponceau, Islay, 
Emeraude, Azuline, Mauve, Lilas, Fuschine and all other 
fashionable Colours. 
Horsehair Crinoline Petticoats wv. 
Ladies’ Worsted Under-Petticoats, (iow so 

fashionable) in all colours. : 
Watch Spring Steel Skeletons 


AND STAY 


Gs. 9d. to 30s, 


4s. Gd. to 8s. Gd. 
3s, Ud. to 12s, Gd. 


New French Striped Cashmere ivts ...... 7s. Gd. to 21s, 
Mohair and Llaina Wool Petticoats, in all 
COLOUTS Fy.  teclstieteri eta. Tes, Gi, to 25s, 


skirts .... srerssere 6S. Gd. tO 12s, Cdl. 
Hunboldt, Azuline, Scarlet, Magenta, and 
ali the new colours in Winsey Petticoats, 
of every approved shiape Fr 
Terre Velvet Poplin Train Sh 
Quilted Silk, Alpaca and Austr: 
POttI COALS scteccarerseseeel ete ee ee 
Every New Colour in Embroidered French 
AlerinO SKINS VS sssstisesnettte tiene 
Flannel Train Petticoats, in every ¢ 
Quilted Merino and Silk Vests wo... 


LADIES’ SELF-ADJUSTING 
AND BODICES, 


Of every Description, made from the best materials and con- 
structed on the most approved principles (the result of many 
years’ experience and study). 
German, Belgium, and Paris Woye Stays... 
The New beautifully fitting Solferino Wove 
Corset, just received from France, in all 
Ladies’ E i¢ Front 1 
WS OUICRSA es tiveenctitnn ass 
French Merino Bodices and Stay: H 
All the new colours in front fastenin 
Satteen Stays 
Ladies’ family : 


8s. Gd. to 258, 
bls. 6d, 


an Wool 
6s. 6d. to 42s, 
2Is, to, 42s, 

9s. 6. to 188. Gd. 
vs, Gd. to 9s. 9, 


CORSETS 


3s. 11d, to 12s, 6d. 


lds, Gd. 


tening Coutil 


Is. 11d, to 8s, Gd. 


zs. Ud. to 15s. Gd. 


ow 
> 


tereeteensesaeesetsecscgeseertsetseee 78, GU. tO 158. Gc. 
d nursing Stays, Abdo- 
minal Boliga Wome op arg erasarese 
Children’s Bands, Belts, Bodices, Stays, &c. 
Ladies Dress liprovers in Cambric, Horse. 
hair, Crinoling, Stee], GWC......ccs0cesscsyesceres 18. to 4s. Gd. 
Every lady should wear one of Carter's Patent Safety 
Pockets, the price being so moderate and the impossibility of 
its being picked, Dress pockets, 1s.; Coutil Side Pockets, 


Is. Gd. cach. ; : 
THE SYLPHIDP. 

_ 7k corset so named frou its perfect adaptation to the figure, 
is particularly recommended to public notice, it is remarkable 
for its extreme flexibility, it is self-adjusting, and in conse- 
quence of the absence of india rubber it is perfectly inodorous. 
The removal of all pressure and a perfect fit is guaranteed, 

WILLIAM CARTER having just completed extensive 
alterations in his premises, has now secured every accom- 
modation for the Inspection of his novelties, and respectfully 
solicits an early visit, Ladies will tind competent attendants 
and every facility for fitting and trying on, ‘The preseut stock 
tas been specially prepared for ‘the opening of the NEW 
ROOMS, and while every care has been taken to produce the 
Most fashionable and tasteful stock in London, due regard has 
heen paid to moderation in price, W. Carter contidently offers 
the whole as the 
LARGEST, BEST, AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN LONDON, 

UNRESERVED SALE 

Gf all the past season's Stock isnow on, and as the whole has 
been marked at such a reduction as will ensure an immediate 
clearance, it is particularly requested that an early visit should 
be made. 

20 dozen Crinoline skirts, French, 
atis., Wd, 
Winsey Skirts (last year’s patterns), cost 12s., now seiling 
at 3s. 3d. 
Gozen Black Alpaca Quilted Petticoats, cost l4s., now 
selling at 5s. 6d. 
oO French Merino Garibaldi Jackets, at ds. 9d. 


8s. 6d, to 218, 
3d. to ls, Gd, 


cost 10s, 6¢., now selling 


500 


4 


W, CARTER, 22, LUDGATE STREET. 


; - N Wy Saal r 
SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLA PE 
IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK. 


XHE fact of Twenty Years’ use is ample proof of its durability, and 
in the hardest wear it can never show the brassy under surface so much complained of 


by purchasers of Electro-plate. 
EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER. 
OLD GOODS RE-PLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 


lKing’s & Thread 
with Shell. 


Electro-Plated | Strong Plated Thread 


Fiddle Pattern. | Fiddle Pattern, Pattern. 
—— si] — 

Lis de | OE BS a, fst gd, 2 | t Th a 
12 Table Forks .....) 1 10 0 118 0 28 0 a ee 
12 Dessert Forks 1 0 0 Low 9 11 0 soda 
12 Table Spoons...... 11 0 118 0 2 8 0 x ath 0 
12 Dessert Spoons... ter ent 1 Ww o 1159.0 2 4 ; 
12 Tea Spoons...) 0 12 0 0 1 9 LB e6 1 


= lie, cee, ie 4 
Cruet Fraines, from 188, 6d.; Egg Frames, 38s. 6d,; Corner Dishes, 6/. 15s. set of four, 
ae fb =~ ANT rs] 
SLACK’S IVORY TABLE KNIVES, BALANCE HANDLE, 
Warranted not to come loose in the handles, 
Tables, 16s., 208, 228.3 Dessert, 11s., 14s., 158, 6d. per dozen. 
ORDERS CARRIAGE Frer per RAIL. 
Laral hI IN’ r - TAT PV 
SLACK’S GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 
WAREHOUSE, 
Families Furnishing, who study Econony, Will find it to their advantage to inspect their 
Stock and compare the Prices, 
Black Fenders, 38. 6d. to 6s. Bronzed Fenders, 10s, to 30s. Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s, 
HKedroom Fire-irons, 3s, to 5s. 9d. Drawing-room ditto, 10s, 6d, to BOS, 
Improved Caal Boxes, 48. 6d, Coal Scoops, 2s. 6d, to 13s. 6d, Copper ditto, 23s. to 85s 
Dish Coyers, 18s, set of six. Queen's Pattern, 28s, set of six. 


SLACK’'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


WITH 350 DRAWINGS AND PRICES, MAY BE HAD GRATIS, OR POST-FREE: 
Orders sent Carriage Free per Rail. 


RICHARD AND JOHN SLACK, 336, STRAND, 


OPPOSITE SOMERSET NOUSE, 


WV ADAME 'TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION, 
Established fweity-seven Years in Baker-street, 

A full-length model of CATHARINE TAYLOR, alias CON- 
STANCE WILSON, taken froim Life, is now added to the 
Chauber of Horrors. 

Open from: Eleven till half-past Ten, 
Shiling; Extra Rooms Sixpence, 


Adinission One 


> = —-— 
KOT; Tre) 2 
Gy LAK SPEARK’S MAGIC BIJOU POST 
MI OFFICE (tegistered),— This Unique, Classical, and 
Interesting Game, with full instructions and complete appoint- 
ments, the most finished, merry and pleasing Amusement ever 
created; from one to a thousand ean enjoy the fun at once. 
A perfect Post Oflice sent tree, by return, for Lighteen Postaye 
Stamps. 
GREIG, South-row, Marshall-street, London, W. 


RROxAL ENGLISIT OPERA, Covent- 
’& garden,—(Under the management of Miss Louisa Pyne 
and Mr, W. Harrison, sole lessces.)—Brilliant success of 
Wallace and Planché’s new Opera, LOVE'S TRIUMPH, 
which will be repeated with the original cast every Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday until further notice. On 
Wednesday, November 26th, Balfe’s grand Opera SATA- 
NELLA, On Friday, the 28th, an Opera. Conmence at Bight, 
Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d, to 41. 48.1 Orchestra Stalls, 10s, ; 
Dress Circles, 58.3; Upper Boxes, 4s. : Ammpltheatre Stalls, ss, 3 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, Is. The Box Office open daily 
from Ten till Five. No charge for booking or fees to bex- 
keepers. 


eee wn PE 
FINHEATRE ROYAL UAYMARKETW— 

2ssth Night of OUR AMERICAN COUSIN.—Undi- 
minished attraction of Mr. Sothern in his character of Lord 
Dundreary. Brother Sam's. Letter nightly encored. Mr. 
Buckstone as Asa Prenchard every evening; and the New 
VFarce of DUCK HUNTING every evening. 

MONDAY, 
MARRY. Mr. \ 
at a Quarter to g AMERICAN COUSIN. Mr. 
Buckstone, Mr, Sothern, Ma. Rogers, Mr. Clark, Miss Lucy 
Rushton, and Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam. With DUCK HUNTING, 
Max. Compton, Mr. Howe, Ma. W. Farren, and Miss hill, Cons 
cluding with the Popular Ballet of JACK'S RETURN FROM 
CANTON, in which Mr Arthur Leclerg and Ma. Charles 
Leclercq will re-appear, with Miss Fanny Wright and the 
Corps de Ballet, : 


After which, 
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ORCHARD AND COMPANY, 
ARGYLL HOUSE, 256 ro 262, REGENT STREET, 


PUBLICLY ANNOUNCE THEIR 
n EW STOCK of FRENCH and ENGLISH MANUFACTURES, in SHAWLS, SILKS, 
SUPERB COLOURED and BLACK MOIRES ANTIQUE. 
The ROYAL POPLIN, Black and Coloured, Surpassing every other Dress for the Autunn, extra length, $ Guineas the Dress. 
The PARIS MANTLE, CLOAK, and SHAWL DEPARTMENTS, possess Great Attractions. 
Also, their well-known FAMILY LINENS, BATH and WITNEY BLANKETS, WELCH and SAXONY FLANNELS, &c. 
Every requisite for Charities, Schools, &c., as usual, at special charges. 


ORCHARD AN D COMPANY. 
INDIA SHAWLS rrom tur INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


VARMER and ROGERS, the only European Exhibitors of India Shawls, beg to state that 
they are now SELLING the remainder of their EXHIBITION SILAWLS at greatly REDUCED PRICES. -Amongst 
them is a great variety of handsome Gold-worked Long Shawls, at five guineas; usual price twelve guineas. 


THE GREAT INDIA WAREHOUSE, 171, 173, 175, 179, Regent-street. 


PRIZE LINENS, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
RCHARD AND COMPANY HAVING PURCHASED the STOCK of LINENS of 


two Manufacturers of Prize Linens shown in the International Exhibition (South-East Gallery), consisting of Damask 

Table Linens, Napkins, Slips, D’Oyleys, Irish Sheetings, Scotch and Barnsley Sheetings, Towellings, Diapers, Lawns, and 

other descriptions, have removed thein to Argyll House, 256 & 262, Regent-street, for PUBLIC SALE, at prices not exceeding 
those of a less attractive character. . 

With these will be shown the CRIMEAN HERO TABLE LINEN, as supplied to her Majesty the Queen of England, the 

Emperor of the French, and two other Royal Tables, These were the great attraction in Damask ‘Table Linens at the 


Exhibition. 
ORCHARD AND COMPANY, Argyll House, Regent-street. 


Bey Gig Awaits ae Sele LK 8. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Class 20. No, 3,843. 


MESSRS. JAY 
AVE THE HONOUR to announce that the whole of the BLACK SILKS manufactured 


by Messrs. BALLANCE and SONS for the Exhibition will be offered for SALE at the LONDON GENERAL 

MOURNING WAREHOUSE, on and after November 3, at the Makers’ Invoiced Prices. z 

These RICH SILKS have been expressly manufactured with a view to show the perfection to which Black Silks may be 
brought. For durability in wear, brilliancy in colour, and richness of the material, they are superior to any Black Silks ever 
yet produced. A long time must necessarily elapse before such a rich collection of Black Silks can be seen again. 

‘As these SILKS will be sold at the manufacturer's prices, the cost will be little more than the ordinary charges for good 
Black Silks, and the length of wear will more than repay the extra price of purchase. zi 

Messrs. JAY would impress this fact upon their customers and the public, that as these RICH SILKS cannot be made 
for the prices at which they will be sold, the Firm can offer no more after those now on hand have been disposed of. 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, and 251, REGENT-STREET. 


SILKS, RICH, STRIPED, AND CHECKED GLACES, 


At 1. 7s. 6d. per DRESS of 12 yards, Wide Width. 
NEW FIGURED and GLACE GROS DE SUEZ, 3s. 11d. per yard, Wide Width. 
Also patterns and prices, post free, of their RICH STOCK of SILKS. 
JiO\H-NS*HARIVeE AY SONS and=| ConV 9" LUD GATE HILL, 
Established upwards of Fifty Years. 
CARRIAGE PAID UPON AMOUNTS ABOVE 45. 


E.C, 


ALL THE NEWEST STYLES IN 
SILKS, SHAWLS, MANTLES, DRESS MATERIALS, RIBBONS, LACE, &c., 


Ar 69, 70, and 71, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
ALLAN & CO. invite Ladies to inspect this Very Extensive and Choice Assortment of 


WINTER GOODS. The variety is so great that they may depend upon meeting with exactly what they require at 
most moderate prices. 


[Novemner 22, 1862. 


—— 


RICH BLACK VELVET CLOAKS. 
MESSBs. HOWELL, JAMES, and CO., have prepared for the Winter Season a beautiful 


variety of NEW SHAPES IN CLOAKS, of the richest Black Lyons Velvet, which they are enabled to offer at 
moderate prices, An inspection is respectfully solicited, i ; 
5, 7, 9, REGENT STREET, PALL MALL. 


’ 9° 


SALE OF EXHIBITION GOODS. 
GRANT AND GASK 


EG to announce that the Goods of 137 Exhibitors in the International Exhibition have been 
removed from the Exhibition to their premises, 58 to 62, Oxford-street. comprising all the SHAWLS, ‘SILKS, 

GLOVES, PERFU MERY, with LACE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, DRESS FABRICS. RIBBONS. MUSLIN CUL- 
ON SAT ee ENS, and various other FANCY ARTICLES, the whole of which will be sold VERY CHEAP, and ARE NOW 
ON SALE. 

The GLOVES include Jouyin’s, Rouquette’s, Fontaine's, and all the best makes, which will be sold from 1s. per pair, and 
the very best quality at 1s, 11d. and 2s. 3d. per pair—none higher. 

Piraud and Meyer’s, and other celebrated Perfumery, at nominal prices. 

N.B.—Most of the Fancy Articles will be sold at about ONE-FOURTH of the Original Value. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD STREET; and 3, 4, 5, WELLS STREET. 


SALE OF RICH LYONS SILKS AND VELVETS FROM THE. EXHIBITION. 


GRANT AND GASK 
RE NOW SELLING the whole of the Beautiful Collection of Rich BROCHE, CHENE. 


and Plain GLACE SILKS and FOULARDS of the following eminent manufacturers, viz.:—Sechulz, Freres, anid Co. * 
Brunet, Lecomte, ‘and Co. ; G. Badoil and Co.; Berard, Poncet, and Co.; Larry and Co.; Briband and Co., with sever! 
others; also the Lyons Silk Velvets of Beaché and Co., and Villard and Jackson. These will be sold from 4s, 9d. to 10s, by 
per yard—none higher; the latter quality is usually sold at 21s. per yard. The superb Moires Antiques at 10s, G¢/. per yard ; 
usually sold at about 21s, per yard, Patterns forwarded to the country. ; 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD-STREET ; 3, 4, 5, WELLS-STREET. 


SALE OF SHAWLS AND MANTLES FROM THE EXHIBITION. 


GRANT AND GASK 
ARE NOW SELLING the Magnificent Collection of Pure French CASHMERE SHAWLS 


—from the Exhibition—of Boas and Co., Pin and Co., Damiron and Co., Dacher and Daverger, Victor Catherine aud 
Co., and others, so deservedly pronounced by the press as being equal to the most costly production of India; also the 
Scotch Wool Exhibition Shawls of J. and W. Morgan, Paisley ; the elaborately-embroidered Velvet and Cloth Mantles of 
Bouillett and Co., Paris; of Maithieu and Carrot, Paris, which will be sold at very moderate prices. 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD-STREET; 3, 4, 5, WELLS-STREET. 


SALE OF RARE BRUSSELS and other RICH LACES from the EXHIBITION. 
GRANT AND GASK 


ee hae : ante : 
RE NOW SELLING the Fine Collection of Superb Laces exhibited by the following 
eminent Manufacturers :—Compagnie Indienne, Galloppe, and Co. ; Berr et Fils ; Husson Hemmerte and ( - Bal zi ser 
Thal and Co. ; Ehrenzeller and Co. ; and others; Real Maltese and Brussels Point Lace Shawls and Piomiont hoe Relic 
easy cere ligt serge eierec Lace, SeTne either a bridal fall or a tunic dress, and pronounced to be the fine=t 
yroduction of lace in the Exhibition. The whole of the above Goods will be sold without consideration as 2 original cost, 
in most instances at not more than half the usual prices. ; Re Ba Rss 


58, 59, 60, 61, 62, OXFORD-STREET; and 3, 4, and 5, WELLS-STREET. 
POLAND AND SON, 
FUR MANUFACTURERS, 90, OXFORD STREET, W., 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED IN LONDON, 
RICH FUR SEAL MANTLES, VELVET and CLOTH CLOAKS Lined and ‘Trimmed 
with FUR, FUR COATS, WRAPPERS, RUGS, BOOTS, &e. 
Furs of every description and the finest quality at a Moderate Price. The Prize Medal awarded. 


— 


RE HASL Mtr SU Rey Sie 
JACKETS AND PALETOTS. 

PETER ROBINSON, | , 
having made a large purchase of real Sealskins (all of which 
are the best picked skins) at considerably below their value, 
has made them into Jackets and Paletoéts, and is enabled to 
offer them at the following low quotations :— 


34 inches in depth ees . 1l0gs. and 12gs. 


36 ~e 9 or) «. 12gs. and 14gs. 
39 nr yy ene +. 16gs. and 20gs. 
420 yy - ow 20g8, and 24¢s. 


ahd - 
PETER ROBINSON 
invites an inspection of the above in his Showrooms; the 
Largest in the Kingdom. 
Peter Robinson's Monthly Mlustrations of New Mantles for- 
warded free on application. 


103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, OXFORD-STREET, W. 


NEW ASU Te UsMeNew Sifelekes: 


The Reversible Silks, at 1/. 8s. 6d. 
the Full Dress of 12 yards, wide width. 
French Cadrilles, 
1. 19s. 6d. 
Rich Gros d’Athens, very bright, 
2l. 5s. 6d. 
A lot of very handsome Brochés, 
21. 7s. 6d. 
Fancy French Glacés, 
21. 14s. 6d. 
Chéné Gros Grains, 
3/1. 18s. 6d. the extra Full Dress of 16 yards. 
Patterns free—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OxForD- 
STREET. 


Rick FOREIGN DRESSES, perfectly new 


Fabrics, and the highest Novelties of Fashion, from 
95s. 6d. to 3 guineas the extra Full Dress, 
Patterns free. 

PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 


Twelve Chairs can be packed in a space of eight cubic feet. 


MESSRS. THONET BROTHERS, 

16, LUDGATE-HILL, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF BENT WOOD FURNITURE AND PARQUET FLOORING. 
HEIR CHAIRS ARE PUT TOGETHER WITHOUT ANY GLUE. 


Elasticity, Lightness, and Cheapness combined with Superior Workmanship, they are considered the Best Manufactured. 


MESSRS. THONET BROTHERS’ IS THE LARGEST CHAIR MANUFACTORY IN THE WORLD. 


va T ‘ 
FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
ARGYLL HOUSE, 256 to 262, REGENT-STREET. 
: eee AND COMPANY 
ave ready for inspection an Extensive Stock of 
‘ FAMILY AND GENERAL MOURNING. i 
Great care has been exercised in the selection of all the bes! 
materials, and the Mourning Show Rooms are furnished wit!! 
every requisite, / 
MOURNING ORDERS forwarded on the Shortest Notice: 
ace a TN SNS 


LEXANDER ROBB, FAMILY and 
EXPORT BISCUIT BAKER and CONFECTIONER: 
re ae sent aa ae grateful thanks, the long-col!- 
sd patronage of his FRIENDS an 2 PU ‘and t? 
ad Geeta to his spat UBLICES 
S Y OF CHRISTMAS & TWELFTH-DAY CAKES, 
= pea oa verter Bes which Sh Season will be of a choice and 
slegant description, many New and T: -orations beill 
selected and introdaced, y Tasteful Decorations be 

a STMAS CAKES, ORNAMENTED, 1s. 60. per 1D. 

S _PWELFTH-DAY CAKES, 

First Quality, highly decorated, 2s. per 1b. Second ditto, 15- Ge 
per lb, Third ditto, for Juveniles, 1s. per Ib. 1 

A large assortment of SAVOY, ALMOND, and other CAKE” 

(in Moulds), 1s. 8d. per lb. 
3 _POUND CAKES, 1s. 4d. per Ib, 
RATAFIAS and MACCAROONS, 1s. 8d. per lb. 

Caan COTCH BUNS, 1s. 8d. per Ib. 

; SCOTCH SHORT BREAD, 6d. to 5s. per Cake. 
ASSORTED CASES of BISCUITS, for Presents, 2s. 6 
Tere i : ere upwards. , ec 

ASTRY of every description, CREAMS, ICES, JELLIES, & 
A large STOCK of WEDDING CAKES always on ham. 
,*«* Wedding Breakfasts, Balls, Suppers, and Eyenil’ 
Parties, in Town or Country, provided with every requisite: 
Manufactory, 79, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROS*: 
Delivery by Cart to all parts of Town daily. 3 


LEXANDER ROBB begstoinform Exp? 


Houses, Families going Abroad, and others, that he has 


1 


For Strength. 


ICH SILK CHALLIES.— 
Checks, Chénés, and Milleraies, 12s. 9d. to 17s. 6d. Full 
Dress. Best Double Mohairs, 8s. 9d. to 13s. 6d. Full Dress. 
Patterns free, 
PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET. 


2is., by H. J. and D. NICOLL, Court Tailors, &c., 114, 
116, 118, 120, Regent-street, W.; 22, Cornhill, E.C. ; and 10, St. 
Ann’s-square, Manchester. 


Just out, price 6d., by post for 7 stamps, 


9 r 
RIMMEL’S ALMANACK for 1863, 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED AND PERFUMED, FAR EXCEEDS ITS PREDECESSOR IN 
= c— : = { SWEETNESS AND ELEGANCE. 
FASHIONS, with Thirty-six Illustrations, [ IMPARTS A DELIGHTFUL SCENT to Pocket Books, Desks, Card Cases, Albums, 


and forms a pleasant memento to send to friends at home or abroad.—Sold by all the Trade. 


E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to Her Majesty, 96, Stranp, and 24, CornuiLt, Lonpon, 


always on hand a large stock of 
WINE, DESSERT, AND OTHER BISCUITS. 
made by machinery, expressly for cxportactints also his 
GINGER NUTS AND GINGER BISCUITS, 
so much approved of in warm climates; all in cases of 28. 
y and upwards. eR 
He would also direct attention to his prepared NURSER* 
BISCUITS and POWDER, of which he has been the SoLF 
Maker for upwards of thirty years. They contain, in % con" 
centrated form, all the elements of Nutrition in due proper 
tion, are light, of easy digestion, and are the best and 5! ¢ Y 
Food for Infants and Invalids. Only goods of the first quality 
made.— Manufactory—79, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDO~ 


— 


Lie LLU OU Vest 


Mid 


WU eat thine, 
WML 


RIDING HABIT. 


OVERCOAT. GIPSY. 


H. J. AND D. NICOLL, 


NVITE the Public and Visitors to London to inspect the Merchandise in their extensive warehouses in 
Regent-street, W., and Cornhill, E.C. The Stock submitted for inspection affords the Most 
Comprehensive Variety in the World of all descriptions of Dress and Clothing, and is divided into 
Departments as follows :— 
DEPARTMENT FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Where may be seen the Newest Fashions for FULL DRESS, MORNING WEAR, HUNTING, and 
SHOOTING SUITS, PALETOTS, and other OVERCOATS ; HATS, SPORTING, MILITARY, and 
other CAPS, &c. 
DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 


There will be] found the KNICKERBOCKER, ETON, HARROW, and RUGBY SUITS, 
WRAPPERS, OVERCOATS, HATS, CAPS, &c. 
H. J. 


PROMENADE JACKET. A LA MILITAIRE- 


THE TRAVELLER. 


COURT TAILORS, ETC., 
DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 


The Newest Designs are submitted in RIDING HABITS PANTALON DE CHASSE, HATS: 
EQUESTRIAN OUTFITS (for Home and Abroad), WOOLLEN TRAVELLING DRESSES, WATT 
PROOF TWEED TRAVEL ING CLOAKS, JACKETS, YACHTING DRESSES, &c. 


DEPARTMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES AND LITTLE GIRLS. te 
Novelties are here displayed in RIDING HABITS, HATS, PALETOTS, JACKETS, WATE, 
PROOF CLOAKS, &- adapted for various ages. In each Department the most fashionable articles 
dress, of the best fabric, at moderate prices, are kept ready for immediate use. hie 
Estimates given for Army and Naval Outfits, Clerical and Municipal Robes, Liveries for Clubs, publi 
Companies, and. Servants. 5 
H. J. & D. NICOLL'S ILLUSTRATED FASHIONS for the WINTER SEASON are no’ 
complete, and will be forwarded on application, with patterns of cloth, nd particulars for self-measur ament 


AN DISD MENTO L, 
114, 116, 118, and 120, REGENT-STREET, W.; 22, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON; and 10, ST. ANN’S-SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


— — — 
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